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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CRITIQUE ON MODERN POETS. 

Qui proficit in literis, deficit tamen in 
moribus, magis deficit quam proficit. 

A JUST estimate of national mo- 
rality, it is said, may always be made 
fom the state of national literature. 
The proposition is not universally 
trae; where literature is thinly diffused 
the morals of the country must be 
measured by another standard. But 
when acountry is in so high a state of 
dviization, that literature has become 
a occupation instead of an amusement— 
when books are so rapidly circulated and 
universally read, that half the stock 
of che nation’s ideas are borrowed from 
its writers—when men begin to talk more 
of what is written than of what ts done, 
and authors come to legislate to our 
opinions and our passions, then the state 
of our national literature, and the tone 
ofthe popular writers, become an object 
of the deepest interest ; for as the people 
ofacduntry read so will they feel, and 
as they feel so will ‘they act. | 

It is this circumstance that has forced 
ny attention to the present favorites of 


literature. Tama man advanced in life, 


and neither irascible or jealous, particu- 
hrlyas I have nothing to hope or to 
tar, to win or to lose; I enter the 
arena not without emotion, but wholly 
without anxiety; and in the conflict I 
all to the public to ‘* strike but hear.” — 


| {havé seen the strong sense and caustic 


yititof the writer of the Baviad em- 
ployed below their powers to “ whip me 
vermin,” who five-and-twenty 
years ago stained paper with the “ ropy 
Of rheumatic brains,” and break 
m the wheel the butterfly forms of 
Ania Matilda, Laura Maria, and Della 
Crisea, cum multis aliis ; I have seen the 
powerful club of the Anti-Jacobin Ma- 
-Wielded with resistless effect 
fainst the hydra-monster of the Ger- 
tan school, and demolish, blow after 
tlw, and every blow a death, all the 
iting imps of the brood, who, in 
ron Sond of the Darwinian school, 
tathed the soft hiss, or tryed the 
finter ll.” But these were like the 
ormenting insects we brush away in 
re "s walk—they teaze and 
t there is no strength in 
» and no lasting venom in their 
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sting; they “ come like shadows, so 
depart.” But now I feel like one who, 
after having got rid of those insects that 
tormented him, and hoping that the 
close of his progress may be unmolested, 
sees to his terror and astonishment a 
meteor rising above the horizon, “ per- 
plexing him with fear of change ;" a 


meteor, the elements of whose orbit are ° 


beyond all calculation, whose fiery hair 
shakes * pestilence” though not war— 
and who retires troubled and anxious 


how the night so portentously ushered — 


in may end. 
It must be obvious that I allude to 
Lord Byron—a phenomenon to whom 


the literature of no age can produce a. 


parallel: would that he were not a 
greater phenomenon, if possible, in the 
moral ‘than in the intellectual world— 
would that the inscription which poste- 
rity must place on the pedestal to which 
modern idolatry has raised him, were 
not to be like that placarded on the 


statue of Louis XVth.: “ Sans foi, sans | 


loi, et sans entrailles.” I feel his genius 
—I know his popularity—1I know his 


power—I care not; power, when em- ' 


ployed in the cause of evil, only calls for 


a louder cry of denunciation if it may be 


resisted, or of deprecation if it may be 
averted. I will say what I think, and 
let his idolaters think what they say. I 
am aware of the danger I incur in at- 
tacking the popular idol, but I heed it 
not; he is like the image in the dream of 
the king of Babylon, he is part gold and 
silver, but part brass and clay, and such 


an image must fall and be broken in’ 


pieces. 

Time and morality will deal alternate 
blows at its perishable frame, like the 
giant-statues with their flails im the vi- 
sionary adventure of Roderic. The 
blows of the former are slow—the blows 
of the latter are sometimes decisive at 
once. What has become of Rochester, 
and Sedley, and Vanburgh, and Wych- 


erly ? Nay, who reads Dryden now with- 


out wishing his pages expurgated—im- 
moral poetry was never long-lived. Let 
the noble writer remember that, and let 


his admirers remember it too~—a brief 


and forced existence is bestowed on it 
from the hot-bed of contemporary pru- 


riency of feeling—we wonder at its ra- 
Vor XII. aC 
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pid growth—we are dazzled by its glar- 
ing colours—are overcome by its oppres- 
sive odour; but we sicken’ while we 
praise, and, before we have ceased to 
praise, the object of our admiration has 
sickened too. There is, I allow, a fear- 
ful excess of genius and passion, when 
united, that obliterates for a moment 
the distinction between right and wrong, 
and makes us half believe, that vice so 
dignified is almost virtue, and virtue so 
overshadowed almost loses its’ lustre. 
But this union of powerful talent and 
intense feeling is very rare ; the Jewish 
theology distinguished well between the 
spirits who knew most, and the spirits 
who love most. Lord Byron has no ex- 
cuse from that dangerous union of men- 
tal enthusiasm, and heart-born passion, 
that may lead far astray the minds of 
outhfu ets when they love, but 
eaves behind it a glorious and fearful 
light, like that which follows the erratic 
path of the meteor. 

There is a generous and almost noble 
vice in that superb devotion, that “ proud 
humility,” with which we prostrate our- 
selves before the object of our earthly 
adoration, it has (I speak it with rever- 
ence) many of the characteristics of true 
religion ; it has the same spirit of self- 
resignation, of humiliation, of profound 
abjection of spirit, of an utter prostra- 
tion of all its powers, mental and bo- 
dily, before the idol for whom it is dearer 
to die than to live for the first object on 
earth—such is the enthusiasm of youth- 
ful passion. Lord Byron has nothing 
of this ; he makes love like a sensualist, 
or a bandit; he loves only to enjoy, or 
to ravage ; he stoops not to admire the 
brilliant colours, or to inhale the deli- 
cious odour of the flower ; if he stoops 
it is tocrush, to trample, and to de- 
stroy; he never remarks or commends 
one single moral or mental quality in the 
object of his passion ; he appreciates her 
with all the callous and calculating 
brutality of a slave-merchant (in the 
miserable countries in which he wastes 
his existence) by her locks that sweep 
the ground, or her naked feet that out- 
shine the marble; he is a Mahomet 
(vacillating between lust and ferocity) 
who mans | grasp the bright locks of his 
Irene, and strike off her head before his 
Bashaws pour un coup de theatre. The 
man knows nothing of passion. 

There is also a pardonable enthusiasm 
in youth ; the brilliant and seductive co- 
louring with which imagination paints 
the defurmity of life—it is venial—it is 


LNov. 1, 


almost justifiable to represent it tg 
others in this light. 

We have not to fear that the decep. 
tion will be continued; perhaps we have 
to fear it may be dispelled too soon— 
in travelling through the desert of life, 
if a delirious companion points out to ys 
a mirage, and invites us to drink, we 
cannot but sympathize with the delusion 
we almost wish to partake of. Reality 
is equally insufficient for the demands of 
the imagination and of the heart, and 
poets, the slaves of both, may be for. 
given if they paint with glowing and ex. 
aggerated touches a world of their own, 
a world of dove and music, and frag. 
rance, of flowers that steal their balmy 
spoils from Paradise, and airs that «lay 
us in Elysium ;" and if they dwell too 
much on the first of these exquisite ele. 
ments of their Paradise, we pardon them, 
for we feel that life has already unde- 
ceived us, and will soon undeceive them; 
they will learn that hatred is much more 
the business of the world than love ; that 
in life, to speak the language of the 
schools, suffering is the essence and joy 
the accident. 

Almost the first strains of every poet 
have been devoted to Love, but his latter, 
or at least the greater part of his works, 
are dedicated to Grief. Even the muse 
of Moore (the loosest of modern poets) 
has latterly changed her garb and her 
accent, as the French say, to throw her- 
selfinto religion. It is said she can ac- 
commodate herself even to the mono- 
tonous psalmodizing of a Hebrew syna- 
gogue—can in a fine la Valiere style re- 
sign the luxuries and magnificence of the 
court, embellished by her charms, and 
polluted by her depravity, for the 
coarse weeds and chilling austerity of 


a Carmelite penitent; or, to speak in 


a more awful metaphor, we hope the 
harlot has converted her dearly-bouglit 
gains into the price of the ointment of her 
conversion, has bowed at her Saviours 
feet, and wept there, and wiped them with 
those rich and redundant tresses so often 
garnished with meretricious decorations 
and displayed as the popular banner 
around which vice and voluptuousness 
were summoned ‘to rally—tresses which 
should have rather streamed like the 
hair of Berenice, the ornament of earthly 
loveliness, and the symbol of celestial 
invitation—the light of earth, and the 
star of heaven. Youthful poets have 
had their errors, but they have ba 
their reformation; the acute susceptibl- 
lity, and feverish desire of excitement 
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that led them far astray was a pledge of 
their happy return—the pendulum touch- 
ed by no mortal hand vibrates beyond 
a] mortal calculation, and the writer 
who set out in his triumphant career of 
folly, pruriency, and vice, returns from 
his alternate oscillation purged, purified 


and sanctified. None but minds of power 
. can prove these extremes ; all minds of 
y wer in their turn have proved them ; 
( they have erred, and are bid by the voice 
( of man and, God to “go and sin no 
“ more.” The muse of Byron sets out at 
, once in the extreme, her language is 
, blasphemy, her character misanthropy, 
r her passion hatred, her religion despair. 
y | have before spoken of that desert in 
p which other writers have tried to rear 
10 the flower, or to flatter with the mirage. 
e. The horrors of the desert are not enough 
n, for this writer, he aggravates them by 
(- breathing over its wilds the icy Sarsar 
I; wind of death, and watching in its 
re withering hiss the echoes of that blast 
at which announces the annihilating deso- 
he lation of his own powerful and blasted 
NV mind—in the breath that exhales from 
his pages, no flower of life can bloom— 
et nd verdure can flourish, no animal can 
T, lve—the heart and its passions, life and 
ks, i ses are alike suspended—no- 


ts 
se ee weston can prosper; “the icy 


ts) air fierce, and cold performs the 
\er eflect of fire.” What becomes of the 
er convert of his poetical creed ? (poetical 
AC creed, for he has no other), the victim 


10- gazes around him, wonders why or for 
1a- what he lives—love is illusion—nature a 
re- name—religion a farce—and futurity a 
he jest—the convert bows, believes in— 
nd nothing—* dies, and makes no sign.” — 
the Bat “God forgive” the author. In 
of writing of Lord Byron do I dare to deny 
in or iate the genius of the first poet 
the i ofthe age?—No—I were unworthy to be 
ght his meanest reader did I not confess to 
her his immortal diskonour (let not those 
rs words be lightly esteemed), that he is a 










ith J Man whose intellectual powers might, like 
ten of the ancient mathematician, 
ons take the world from its place—God 
ner stant he may never find his re ¢a— 
ess We may tremble for the dissolution of 
ich the moral universe.—I grant him genius 
the ne the potentiality of intellectual 
hly e”—imagination that exhausts 
tial mis, and then imagines new—an elo- 
the nee of postey that might draw after 
ave e part of heaven’s host were 
had they untempted—an imperial com- 
ibt- ind of the whole region of poetry 
ent its highest summit to its lowest de- 


an eye, whose reach extending 
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beyond the range described by Shak- 
speare himself, scorns the restraint of 
that “proud limitary cherub,” and 
glances not only from heaven to earth, 
but from heaven to hell—a felicity, 
richness, a variety of poetical modula- 
tion, for which nothing is too lofty or 
too low, from the satire to the sonnet, 
from the epic to the ballad; which can 
combine and echo in the same lines mi- 
santhropy and mirth, levity and despair 
—that like the Satanic host, when as- 
sembled in council, can counteract or 
expand its dimensions at will, can to 
“smallest forms reduce its shape im- 
mense, and be at large” —but still “ amid, 
the hall of that infernal court”—where 
he presides as the master demon—the 
god of hell—in all the dazzling glory of 
omnipotent depravity—-the mind sinks 
under the task of eulogizing, or describ- 
ing, or even imagining the powers of 
that “ man—almighty” who, like his 
prototype, in “* Kehama,” plunges from 
the heaven he has violated to the hell he 
has obtained the empire of, and deserves 
to reign over. 

I would accumulate on him every ex- 
pression that was ever dictated, uttered, 
or extorted, by the enthusiasm of praise, 
or the devotion of admiration; but 
when I had done so, I should feel I had 
oe only heaping coals of fire on his 
iead. 

Every talent so depraved becomes a 

crime ; the intellectual powers rise up in 
— against their betrayer, every 
ine (however its echo may be drowned 
by infatuated praise) has a voice that 
says ** Why hast thou thus dealt with 
thy servant ?’—praise is the bitterest 
satire, and admiration a horrible and 
hollow mockery.—I know no exaltation 
more terrible than intellectual eminence 
thus seated like the regicides of old ina 
chair of torture, crowned with a circle 
of burning metal, and whose anointing 
turns to poison as it drops on the head 
of the usurper—while all the subject 
talents that should “ put to their mouths 
the sounding alchemy,” turning away 
from the pomp “ plead trumpet tongue 
against the deep damnation” of their 
apostate sovereign, and their own abused 
and prostituted energies. 

But I have spoken enough of Lord 
Byron, let him now speak for himself. 
The end of all poetry is to instruct or 
to please. He who seeks either from 
the perusal of Lord Byron, must have a 
singular taste—He must be prepared to 
look for it in the mingled and chaotic 
gloom of infidelity, misanthropy, politi- 
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cal scepticism (the unfailing and danger- 
ous companion of both), and the avowed 
and ostentatious abandonment of every 
moral principle, social duty, and domes- 
tic feeling —‘‘ whatsoever things are 
pure, are lovely, are of good report—if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise,” his reader must invert the rule 
of a writer very different from Lord 
Byron—he must NOT “ think of these 
things.” From Lord Byron’s own pages 
I shall select proofs that the charge is 
not exaggerated. From a poet we expect 
something to exalt or to delight, we ex- 
pect that if his subjects be connected 
with the best interests and feelings of 
man, his lines shall breathe a lofty spirit 
of religious devotion, a pure and high 
love of morality, that they will display 
all the enthusiasm of patriotism and the 
eloquence of passion, that all his public 
energies will be in their fullest vigour, 
all his social affections richly harmo- 
nized—that the dulcia vitia of his lines 
will rather exaggerate the goods of life 
than its evils, that his appropriate office 
will be rather to “ open Paradise in the 
wild,” than to aggravate its sterility, 
defile its fountains, and blast its rare and 
infrequent spots of verdure ;—and that 
when we have closed his pages, we shall 
wish that life was what he describes it, 
or at least think better of what he has 
described so well. 

Is this to be found in the poetry of 
Lord Byron?—what shall we think of the 
religion of him who describes death as 


‘* The first dark day of nothingness, 
The last of weakness and distress ?”’ 


(The best wish perhaps that the reader 
of these withering lines can give the au- 
thor, is, that he may find it so.) Take 
another specimen of Lord Byron's creed 
from Childe Harolde : 


“ Even gods must yield, religions take their 
turn, : 

"Twas Jove’s, ‘tis Mahomet’s, and other 

creeds 
Will rise with other years,—till man shall 
learn 

Vainly his incense soars, 

bleeds.” 

Alas! and is there then no truth ? 
---there is at least one obvious one, 
that the writer of those lines had no 
creed, and believed notruth. Take one 
more specimen, which I almost shudder 
to trace :--- 


—_—_——* The lyre 


The only heaven to which earth's children 
may aspire.” 


his victim 


Childe Harold. 
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This needs no comment.* 

What shall we think of the politica 
principles of the writer whose tergivers,. 
tion, self-contradiction, and anomaloy, 
versatility put calculation and conjec. 
ture to the blush, and make even genius 
ridiculous ? who meanly insults Buona. 
parte in a lame and halting ode, ang 
then in a palinode revives the hopes of 
his partizans, by the assurance that the 
violet shall again bloom in their vallies: 
Abstract principles in politics are, jp. 
deed, hardly worth contending for, and 
historical events become, from the late 
rapidity with which they have passed 
before our eyes, remote almost as soon 
as beheld; and where is the man, ex. 
cept Lord Byron, who in the very seat 
and centre of that most awful struggle in 
Spain, which he must have witnessed, 
could write these frigid lines with a hand 
unshaken and a heart unmoved ?— 
«Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue 

skies, 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Vic- 
tory, 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in vain. 


Time has proved the prediction as 
false as it was then base and soul-less; 
Albion could not fight in vain— her cause 
went security for her with Heaven, and 
she has nobly redeemed hex debt. 

There is a heartlessness about this 
man, that is the original sin of his 
poetry—every line represents and forces 
it on the reader with frightful fidelity. 
His country was engaged in a conflict 
unparallelled in magnitude and difficulty; 
did he aid her by arm, or brain, or pen? 
—did he wield a sword in her battles ?— 
did he breathe a word in her senate? 
No: Rome was on fire, and Nero sat 
playing on his harp. He neither fougiit 
her battles, or eulogized her heroes. 

Tyrteus himself, lame as he was, 
could animate by his songs those whom 
he could not lead to battle. What did 
our modern T'yrteus? the champions 
of his country bled, and he joyously 
smiled.t ie 


* Also in Harold’s song to “‘ Donna Inez,” 
the poet speaks of the mark which the 
** fabled Hebrew wanderer bore.’’ [t 1s use 
less, however, to multiply passages to prove 
what is almost self-obvious. H. M. 

+ What shall we think of thé man who, 
on viewing “ Talavera’s plain,” the Golgotha 
of his fallen countrymen, could, with the 
heartlessness of a French philosophe, a0 
the withering sneer of a demon, address 
them as— 

“ Ambition’s honored fools—there let them 
rot.” H.™M 
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[J have not done with his political 
jeresies. I repeat, what shall we think 
ofthe man who can address a late illus- 
rious personage in the words— 


« Weep daughter of a royal line 


, A sire’s disgrace, a realm’s decay 2” 

- . . 

d Can wipe away his own tears with the 
if sme facility with which he scrawled his 
e Jacobinic whine, and on an event which 
? all his countrymen wept with eyes and 
\- hearts overflowing,could only produce the 
d hemistich, (half borrowed from Ossian) 
: - «in the dust 

‘d The fair-haired daughter of the Isles is 
“ laid ?” 

X- 

at The consistency of his literary prin- 
in ciples is the same with that of his poli- 
a tical---now eulogizing---now abusing. 


nd Does he really imagine that we have 
forgotten his ** English Bards and Scotch 


jue Reviewers?” or though we have, that 
; Scott and Moore can ever forget it. 
- Gi Yet, on these distinguished writers he 


has poured abuse as virulent as its re- 
traction was mean: to Moore, under 
the familiar and colloquial appellative of 


as “my dear Moore,” he dedicates one of 
$8 ; lis poems, no matter which; they are 
use all only Lord Byron in various masquing 


ind habits, the costume changed ; but the 
same hideous likeness faithfully pre- 
this served. 


his 1 have done with his.want of all 
pees religious creed, his desertion of that 
ity. anchor of the soul, with his defal- 
ict cation in all public feeling, or political 
ity; incipke; with his revolting incon- 
en: TM sstency in literary opinion. 

ae" I pass on to his satire (yes, his satire, 
go" for that predominates throughout all 
) Se 


his works). Misanthropy is very satirical, 
ight ad iknow no work of Lord Byron's 
that may not properly be termed a satire 
igion, morality, social order, or 

‘J domestic feeling; but his satire is not 
A aatire; it is only the morbid effusion of 

















Non’ Be Wiversal misanthropy. He lashes not 
us with the hope of causing amendment, 
= tofinflicting pain : the arm is strong, 
neZ, ithe scourge is heavy ; but there is no 
. the enen in the blow ; it might be keenly 
pe red on him, “ strip thy own back.” 
~~ _ Ane genvine satirist selects appro- 
er ue subjects, and marks them with 
rotha BP peminating severity. Is this the 
, the Me eaeteristic of his satire, who, feeling 
, and sung too high for his temerity, or his 
dress “ems, and nothing too low for his 

Mity, sometimes reviles his so- 
om M, and sometimes Jampoons a scul- 
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lion?* After this, who will value or 
dread his ostracism? 

A charge still heavier remains against 
his writings; the noblest intellectual 
power may suffer eclipse under a passing 
cloud of scepticism ; in the strife of the 
political warfare, a man may sometimes 
be seen among the enemy’s ranks, whom 
we know to be in his heart on the other 
side. But what writer can assign a 
cause, (I do not talk of pleading un ex- 


cusc, for that is impossible) for the pre- 


dominant impurity of his works, but 
the predominant depravity of his mind. 

The works of Lord Byron are just 
fit to be bound up with those of Cleland 
and Parny : it is incredible how females 
can peruse them, or how husbands and 
fathers can suffer their infamous im- 
purity to shed its venom on the female 
mind. Look to his Parisina,---his Man- 
fred,---his---look to all he has ever 
written. 

Crime itself appears too vapid for his 
taste ; simple fornication is not enough, 
it must be seasoned by adultery, by 
incest, by every loathsome, and ineffable 
combination. Vice, in its unmodified 
state, is not sufficiently meretricious. 

The harlot must be arrayed in the 
tempting and transparent splendor of 
the Coa vestimenta. The Priapus must 
be attired in full-dress, drawers of the 
thinnest silk to make his hideous orga- 
nism more prominent and obtrusive ; 
the object of passion in order to stimu- 
late the raging debility of exhausted 
sensuality, must be an adultress, a step- 
mother, or a sister; with a reference 
to the atrocious indecencies of Don 
Juan I shall not pollute my page. 

After this it seems idle to notice lighter 
defects in Lord Byron's compositions ; 
yet while admitting the unquestioned 
and unquestionable eminence of his ge- 
nius, I know not any writer whose 
pages present more frequent instances of 
violation of every rule of good com- 
position. His rhyme is often harsh, ec- 
centric, and prosaical ; if wit be justly 
defined the discevery of a resemblance 
between remote objects, no specimen 
of it occurs in his writings. I know not 
a single simile or metaphor that ever 
brought one acquainted with a resem- 
blance unknown before. 





* No exaggeration ; listen to Lord Byron’s 
own account of this miserable quarry of a 
“‘ falcon towering in his pride of place,”—. 


« Born in a garret,in a kitchen bred.”’ 
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He paints from his own mind more 
than from nature or life; nor from 
either of the latter does he appear to 
have learned one beautiful combination, 
or one powertul contrast. He appears 
to have looked on nature with the eye 
of aman who was trying to make the 
most of a storm, and powerfully depict 
its thunderings and lightnings; but 
amidst them he never reverts to the low 
voice of the Almighty, breaking forth 
through their terrors, and sending to 
man fis law, even from the mount that 
burned with fire. His imagery often 
revolts us by its unexpected vulgarity :--- 

** Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 

Tread on each other’s kibes.” 

His epithets seem selected with wilful 
absurdity of inappropriateness :--- 

‘© Young-eyed lewdness” 


seems to have been borrowed from the 
mock-Darwin poetry of the Anti-jaco- 
bin, where we have— 


“ Of young-eyed massacres the cherub 
crew.” 


I protest I know not which monster is 
most loathsome; but, I believe, Lord 
Byron's. 

There is also a wretched affectation 
of classical pedantry, which would be 
disgusting in the theme of a school-boy. 
He raves about Parnassus, and “ bab- 
bles about green fields” in Greece, as if 
any man in the present enlargement of 
intellect and diffusion of hapealey need 
have recourse to a dead language for 
either instruction or delight. This af- 
fectation leads him to unpardonable 
puerilities of common-place language. 
War is Mars, and “female patriotism 
Minerva, and he invokes the Muse, and 
calls the moonlight “ pale Hecate’s 
rays; his Greco-mania, seems, how- 
ever, latterly exchanged for a Turco- 
mania; and the Rose must be “ Gul,” 
and the nightingale “ Bulbul,” and the 
Moon “ Phingari,” and his heroines 
count the beads of a ** Comboloio,” and 
fallin love with a “ Galiongee.” Any 
thing but a Christian name for Lord 
Byron. ‘ This shews a pitiful ambition 
in the fool who uses it.” 

Even amid the richest luxuriance of 
poetical description, the want of a moral 
taste withers all its flowers. Moral taste 
is more closely combined with intellectual 
taste than Lord Byron is disposed to 
imagine. There is something selfish, 
physical, and heartless in his enjoyments, 
as well as his descriptions; and one 
cannot help feeling revolted by the 
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morbid emasculation of a mind tha 


















can abandon the morality and _ intel}. 3 
gence of England, for the deprayeg fi 
manners and intellectual destitution of er 
that society he can paint so well, J¢. th 
cause-—— pa 

« He likes to dine on Beccaficos,” 
and would rather encounter a cart laden if 
with grapes, than a waggon filled with at! 
the healthful harvest of his country, ni 

I know nothing easier than to com- dis 
pose a poem a la Byron: I acknowledge, Py 
also, I know nothing more difficult than ne 
to array it in the decorations of a genius be 
like his. The recipe is easily made: all 
take a (not) human being, load him with of 
every vice and every evil passion that can jre 
deface humanity ; if these are not sufi- hk 
cient, (as Lord Byron generally seems to elo 


think,) borrow as much pride, malignity, ter 
and blasphemy as Satan can afford, if tha 











Satan can afford enough : let him have a it 
mistress, (a hero is “ better accommo- ‘ 
dated than with a wife ;”) but take care be 
that she be the wife of another man—if ar 
possible, of his futher, or, in default of tox 
that, let her (in some hemistich that seems the 
to faulter at its own meaning,) be in- one 
sinuated to be his sister. Observe, let bla 
this only be insinuated, let a hint of it be mu 
dropt asin “ Manfred,” by a conscious in 
and terrified domestic ; for though Lord pur 
Byron has brought us to bear fornica- evel 
tion in the **Giaour,” and “Corsair,” By int 
adultery in “ Mazeppa,” and even adul- mu 
terous incest in “ Parisina;” this last iy Me 
outrage of natural and social feeling BR pro 
must be breathed in a hint: brothers dow 
else might trample on the pages, and i thej 
sisters commit them to the flames, unless Hi exp 
they were fortified by the previous study 3 in 
of the trial of the Monster Horne. Let iy cust 
the hero gnash his teeth, rattle his i oft] 
chains, and if there be a thunder storm 3 int} 
to be had, hold them close to the grating Hi Last 
of his dungeon in hopes that the light- i mog 
ning may strike both, and (as Sancho’ Hi nor, 
wife said when the thunder-bolt fell on 3 ad 
the pillory, on such may it always light,) and} 
let him curse, writhe, and agonize W 
through four cantos, and then makes Bj my 






ranting confession to a priest, (aware of 
the joke of an Atheist confessing to 4 
priest) like the Giaour; or disappea 
nobody knows why, and nobody cares 
where; like Conrad, or like Manfred, 
battle with the devil to the last breath, 
and give him, (as he is well able), 
boa of it after all. nas son 
n the progress of the composit'' 
three things cant be chiefly attended 
as constituting the very essence of the 











(PP EF ETRE 









yimired prototype—first, let there be no 
wrrative: the interest derived from 
j ratching the progress of animating 
f sents, the opposition of character, or 
. he strife of conflicting interests and 
| jons must be altogether neglected 

yr eflaced ; there must be no variations 

flight and shade, no soft gradations 
n of colouring, no lovely and mingling 
h itenuations of tint, like those of the 

rinbow, melting into each other, and 
I. jssolving and uniting the. bright and 





e, ontracted hues into “one arch of 
n ;” no, let the whole atmosphere 


1S he black, heaven shut out, and earth 


e: il darkness, let one predominating ~~ 
th of “ebon grain” swallow up every ob- 
Mn ject and every colour, and while genius 


i- ike his alone, sends a “ash across the 
to loom, let it be like the brilliant and 
iY, rrific lightning of a midnight storm 


if that makes darkness more awful, and 
a light itself blasting and horrible. 
10- Secondly, let the essence of the poem 


re lewholly physical—let the females be 
if arayed in all the meretricious and in- 
of toxicating sensuality of the serail, but 
ms they must not have one charm of mind, 
in- me attraction of virtue—* their large 
let tue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands,” 
must be taken at a fair appraisement 


DUS in lien of one intellectual trait, one 
ord GM pure feeling, one virtuous energy—if 
ca wer they display resolution, let it be 
r,’ Zi inthe appropriate and feminine act of 


lul- 9 murder—while the milder heroines (like 
last 7 Medora) have only to conclude a life of 
ing iM prostitution and outlawry, by lying 
ers. HM down to die (on the singular incident of 
and GMM thir lovers going out on a piratical 
less Gl expedition) with a bouquet of flowers 
udy i) in their hands, (as it was formerly the 
Let 7 custom to equip their less guilty brothers 
his Gi ofthe gibbet in England) * and “ dye 
orm H@ their calling like clever Tom Clinch.” 
ting lastly, let it not be possible for the ut- 
ght- most malice of ingenuity to extort a 
hos i Moral from the work—let it be turned 






| on | every way, but let the last 
cht) J Md hopeless confession of the reader be 
nize He “Who can bring a clean thing out of 
me “unclean?” Let the bravoes and the 
re 


Mth, the harlots and the murder- 









to ® Bal Ses die without remorse, as they have 
peat Hl "et without feeling—let them’ begin 
vanes Wasphemy and end in despair—let 
fred, them not shew “ one compunctious 
= tg of nature”—let the heroes, af- 


of incestuous adultery, die 
» insulting the parent whom 
Violated nature to injure—or 


* Vide Swift. 
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Iet them, in their last hours, contend 
with the demon whose hideousness is 
annihilated and lost in the preternatural 
deformity and turpitude of his victim, 
who is able to give “ bloody instruc- 
tions” to his teacher, and even to school 
him out of his own book—and finally, 
let the reader rise from the page with 
the conviction that there is nothing new 
under the sun, since Job’s wife has long 
ago extracted the quintessence of Lord 
Byron’s morality, and presented it in 
four short words; “Curse God and 
die.” As Lord Byron perhaps never 
read the book, he may be forgiven the 
apparent plagiary. 

To imagine a poem so constructed is 
easy, but to imagine such a being as the 
author, requires an union of incredibi- 
lities that might startle the strongest 
imagination—we must then try to ima- 
gine a man who, while his country is 
called to a trial more awful than any the 
page of history exhibits, more interest- 
ing to a son of that country than all his 
darling Greece ever sustained, or had 
virtuous energy to sustain, stood apart 
(with all his pretensions to keen sensibi- 
lities and lofty feelings) and contented 
himself with sneering in cold-blooded 
apathy at the patriotism he did not feel, 
the wisdom he did not possess, and the 
valour he shrunk from imitating. 

Let us try to imagine a man, who, 
possessed of a genius sublime and un- 
rivalled, delights only in its prostitution, 
as the ancient king of Lydia found even 
the beauties of his wife insufficient for 
his felicity till he had exhibited her naked 
charms to his favorite. 

Let us try to imagine a man, who, 
blessed, or (as he would make it out) 
cursed with all the lavish and glorious 
opulence of nature, genius, and fortune 
(powers that rarely unite in their favors), 
tramples the pear]s under his feet, and ma- 
lignantly turns to rend the giver—who, 
bound to life by every tie that can render 
life lovely or precious—a companion fair 
and pure,—achild—and that child adaugh. 
ter too—can fling them ofi—ramble into 
remote regions with unintellectual har- 
lots, and leave for the consolation of the 
deserted wife, a satire on a kitchen maid 
—a man who, enabled and qualified to 
enjoy, to embellish, and to dignify every 
scene of polished intercourse, and intel- 
lectual luxury, prostitutes his life away 
amid sceptics and sensualists—a man 
who, gifted with the finest and most 
keenly-pointed darts in satire’s own qui- 
ver, has allowed vice to riot, and folly to 
revel in his sight unsmitten and unhurt, 
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and reserved their swiftest and sharpest 
aim only to be directed against religion, 
patriotism, moral feeling, and conjugal 
fidelity. 

A man who, affecting (and it is but 
affectation) a superiority that exempts 
him from chastisement or censure, pre- 
tending to be seated in the clouds far 
above the lightning and thunder of pub- 
lic opinion, and laughing at their futile 
explosion, yet shews the wincing of a 
galled jade at the slightest touch of cri- 
ticism, and retaliates with a fierceness 
of invective, a trepidation of jealousy, 
and an eagerness of mingled rage, fear, 
and acrimony, that has terrified even the 
Edinburgh reviewers into submission 
and praise. Lastly, a man who, “ knew 
he but his happiness, of men the happiest, 
he” runs wild about the world, ina fit 
of misanthropy run mad, and cursed 
with a satiety of every blessing, tries to 
make the world believe he is miserable, 
and to persuade it to be as miserable as 
himself—if imagination sinks under such 
a task, the original is to be met with in 
Lord Byron. 

I have detained public attention too 
long with a subject which derives its im- 
portance only from its mischief. I have 
one question to propose to the readers 
and admirers of Lord Byron (the power 
of his genius has made the terms syno- 
nimous)—what man ever rose wiser, 
better, or happier, from the perusal of 
his writings ?>—what female ever closed 
his pages strengthened in rectitude, con- 
firmed in chastity, or softened to bene- 
volence? Did man or woman ever carry 
away from his writings one principle of 
action, one rule of life, one thought, one 
image that might suggest comfort in this 
life, or hope in the next? I have done 
with him —I leave his character to the 
painting of a bold, and one would almost 
think a prophetic pen. 

He is one whom—“ brighter reason 
prompts to bolder crimes—when heaven- 
ly talents make infernal. hearts—that 
insurmountable extreme of guilt.” 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE FIRST ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 


MR. EDITOR, 


A SHORT time since I sent you an 
« Essay on the Study of our early His- 
torians,” which I observed was immedi- 
ately after printed by the editors of other 
periodical works ; it is to be hoped, how- 
ever, in future, when whole pages are 
copied from your distinguished miscel- 


On the First Establishment of Christianity in Britain. [Noy, t, 


lany, that they will at least acknowledge 
the sources of their information. 

I have now sent “An Essay on the 
first Establishment of Christianity in this 
Country,” from the same source as the 
former, and which appears to be written 
with singular learning, candor, and judg. 
ment. Yours, &c, ‘ 

Chelsea, TF. 
Sept. 30, 1819. 





CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN, 

CONCERNING the conversion of our 
island from Paganism to Christianity se- 
veral highly credible authors have pro- 
fessed to give an account; a summary of 
their various opinions shall be the purport 
of this enquiry, 

Before the birth of our Saviour, the 
Britons, like the rest of the world, the 
Jews only excepted, were gross idola- 
ters. ‘They not only worshipped fialse 
gods, but, if their own writers are to 
be credited, had as many and as extrava- 
gant ones, as the Egyptians themselves. 
Andate, the goddess of victory, was one 
of their principal deities. ‘They had 
also gods to whom they attributed the 
same powers which the Greeks did to 
their Apollo and Diana. But as the Dru- 
ids, who had the sole management of 
their religious affairs, did not commit 
any of their mysteries to writing, it is no 
wonder that we are impertectly a- 
quainted with this subject. 

It may, perhaps, not be unamusing 
here, to give some account of these cele- 
brated priests. 

And first with regard to the etymology 
of the word “druid,” “ druides,” or 
“ druidz.” 

* Some derive this word from the He- 
brew “ Derussim,” or “ drussim,” which 
they translate “ contemplatores.” 

Pliny, Salmasius, Vigenereus, and 
others derive the name from “ys a 
oak, on account of their inhabiting, or a 
least frequenting, and teaching in lorests; 
or because they sacrificed under the oak. 

Menage derives the word from the ol 
British “ drus” which signifies “de- 
mon,” or “ magician.” - 

Borel, from the Saxon word “ dn); 
“ magician,” or from the old British 
“dru” or deru” whence he takes “° 
to be derived. a 

Goropius Becanus, lib. Ist. takes 
“ druis” to be an old Celtic or German 
word formed from “ trowis, "oT, “ aa 
signifying a “doctor of the truth an’ 
faith.” Father Peyron, in his book of the 


———— owe 
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a inal of the Celtic language, will have 
poth G 


reek and Latin to come from Cel- 
ic; and if so, the Greek word “ dguc”’ 
gust come from the Celtic “ deru.” 

The groves where they worshipped 
yere called Llwyn, thence, probably, is 
jerived the word “ Lian,” signifying now 
in Welch, a ‘church.’ These groves 
were enclosures of spreading oak, ever 
wrrounding their sacred places, and in 
these were, “1st. Gorseddau,” or hillocks, 
vhere they sat, and from whence they 

nounced their decrees, and delivered 
their orations to the people; 2d. “ Car- 
nedde,” or heaps of stones, on which they 
hada peculiar mode of worship; 3d. 
“Cromleche,” or altars, on which they 
performed the solemnities of sacrifice. 

There were several orders of them: 
ist. “ Druids ;° the chief of these was a 
wrtof Pontifex Maximus, or high priest: 
these had the care and direction of mat- 
ters respecting religion. 

2, “ Bards,” who were of an inferior 
order to the Druids, and whose business 
itwas to celebrate the praises of their 
heroes, in songs composed and sung to 
their harps. 

3.* Eubates,” who applied themselves 
chiefly to the study of philosophy, and 
the contemplation of the wonderful 
works of nature. 

There were women, as well as men 
Druids; for it was afemale Druid who 
foretold to Dioclesian, when a private 
wldier, that he would be emperor of 
Rome. They taught physics, or natural 
philosophy, were versed in astronomy 
and the computation of time, were skil- 
kd in arithmetic and mechanics, and ap- 
pearto have been the grand source from 
whence the age in which they lived de- 
= the knowledge which they pos- 

imong the numerous places sacred to 
iruidical worship many hieroglyphical 
characters have & discovered, which 
doubtless were intended for something 

eto their opinions of the Deity, 
m they paid their adoration. But, 
Raddition to this, they taught their pu- 
jils number of verses, which were only 
‘sort of memorials or annals in use 
“wongst them. Some persons remained 
mty years under. their instruction, 
tich they did not deém it lawful to com- 
ait 0 writing ; they used indeed the 
aphabet, but not the language, as 
ears by a note, chap. 13, lib. 6. of 
ears Commentaries.* 
 —— 

Gracis literis, sed non Greca oratione 
Webantur, ut Targum Syriacum est, Hebrai- 

New Monruty Mac.—No. 70. 
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This custom, according to Julius Ca- 
sar, seems to have been adopted for two 
reasons; Ist. not to expose their doc- 
trines to the common people; and 2d. 
lest their scholars, trusting to letters, 
should be less anxious to remember their 
precepts—because such assistance com- 
monly diminishes application, and weak- 
ens the memory.* 

The original manner of writing 
amongst the ancient Britons, was by cut- 
ting the letters, with a knife upon sticks, 
which were commonly squared, and 
sometimes formed with three sides.+ 

Their religious ceremonies were but 
few, and similar to those of the ancient He- 
brews. ‘The unity of the Supreme Being 
was the foundation of their religion ; and 
Origen, in his Commentaries of Ezekiel, 
enquiring into the reasons of the rapid 
progress of Christianity in Britain, says : 
“This island had long been predispos- 
ed to it by the doctrine of the Druids, 
which had ever taught the unity of God 
the Creator. { 





cis tamen literis conscriptum ; cum alia esse 
solet forma Syriacarum hodie literarum ; ut 
est oratio Gallica, Hispanica, Italica, hodie 
Latinis literis conscripta. 

* Id mihi duabus de causis instituisse vi- 
dentur ; quod neque in vulgas disciplinam 
efferri velint, neque eos qui discunt literis 
contisos, minus memorize studere : quod fere 
plerisque accidit, ut preesidio literarum, dili- 
gentiam in perdiscendo, ac memoriam remit- 
tant.—Cesar de Bell. Gall. Lib. 6.c. 13. 

ft See Ezekiel, c. v. 37, 16.—Moreover; 
thou son of man, take thee one stick and 
write upon it, for Judah, and for the chil- 
dren of Israel his companions; then take 
another stick and write upon it for Joseph, 
the stick of Ephraim, and for all the house 
of Israel, his‘companions.” 

t~ Grave’s History of Cleveland, p. 4. 
Carlisle. 1808. 

The Druidical religion being patriarchal, 
was too much like Christianity to be a hin- 
drance to it, and it flourished here, sooner 
than on the continent, because of idolatry 
prevailing more in it,and that men felt there 
more of the effects of war. — Stukeley’s 
Paleographia Britann. 

It is a thing of wonderment, how at the 
very first growth, she flew over the heads of 
so many interjacent vast regions into this re- 
mote isle so soon, that her rays should shine 
upon the crown of a British king first of any, 
I mean King Lucius, the true Proto British 
king, in the days of Eleutherius, at which 
time she received her propagation, but for 
her plantation, she had it long before by 
some of the Apostles themselves.—Howell’s 
Letters, vol. 2. page 297. Eusebius, Evan- 
gel. Demonstrat. lib. 3. c. 7. Theodoret. 
Tom. 1. in Psalm. j16.—Nicephorus Calist. 

Vou. XII. 3D 
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The particular time of the first preach- 
ing of Christianity in this island has oc- 
casioned much controversy : this memo- 
rable event has been carried by some as 
far back as the reign of Tiberius, but this 
opinion neither agrees with the circum- 
stances of the British affairs at that pe- 
riod, nor with the scriptural account of 
the dissemination of the Gospel: for Cor- 
rielius, the first gentile convert, was bap- 
tized in the year of our Lord 40, and con- 
sequently three years after the death of 
the above-mentioned emperor. 

Bishop Stillingfleet places the intro- 
duction of the Gospel into this country 
about the middle of Nero's reign ; others, 
not till that of Claudius; and this latter 
conclusion may-be drawn from the fol- 
lowing passage in Tacitus ; 

“ Pomponia Grecina insignis foemina, 
Plautio qui ovans se de Britannis retulit 
nupta, ac Superstitionis externe rea, mariti 
judicio permissa.”—Tacit. Annal. b. 13, cap. 
32. 

This Pomponia Grecina, and Claudina 
Ruflina, a British lady, are ym to 
be of the saints which were of Cesar’s 
household, mentioned by St. Paul; and 
if so, prove that Christianity was known 
among the Britons at a very early period. 
Chap, 4. Epistle Phillipians, v. 22, writ- 
ten ab. A. D. 64. At the same time, how- 
ever, it must be acknowledged from the 
expression ** Superstitionis externe rea,” 
that Pomponia Grecina might have been 
a Jewess. 

It has been asserted, that St. Peter 
first preached the Gospel here, but the 
testimonies of modern writers are not 
sufficient to establish this fact; and St. 
Peter's ministry seems to ‘have been 
chiefly confined to the eastern parts of 
the world, till the period when he took 
his journey to Rome, and suffered mar- 
tyrdom there. 

The evidence is stronger in favour of 
St. Paul's being here.—It is certain that 
the Gospel was preached by the Apostles 
themselves, and their assistants, in most 
parts of the known world: and though 
we have no absolute certainty respecting 
the first panting of it in Britain, yet is 
there sufficient evidence to prove that it 
was received here at a very early period. 

Clemens Romanus, one of St. Paul's 
companions, and who wrote about the 
year of Christ 70, in his account of that 








Hist. Eccl. Gildas, cap. 8th.—Bedez Hist. 
Eccl. lib. 1.c 7.—Buchanan, lib. 4, cap. 46. 
Harding’s Chronicle, cap. 47 and 48,— 
Martial, lib. 4, epig. 13, and lib. 11, epig. 
54.—Godwin de Prosul. c. 3. 
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Apostle’s travels, informs us, that jo 
ieeersge the Gospel in the utmog 
ounds of the west;* an expression yn. 
derstood to refer to the British jsleg 
Eusebius expressly affirms, that some of 
the Apostles, in their travels crossing the 
ocean, arrived at the British isles, Tor. 
tullian asserts it as a fact well known 
in his time, that the Christian religion 
had made. its way into some parts of 
Britain: and to the same purport many 
authorities are cited by Bishops Usher 
and Stillingfleet. But after all, these 
are only conjectures, and lead us solely 
to the conclusion, that it is probable tho 
Gospel was planted in Britain at some 
early period after the death of our 
blessed Lord. 

The progress of Christianity, after jt 
was once established, was gradual; and 
though the number of Christians daily 
increased, yet it seems to have received 
no countenance from the civil power, 
till towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, and that was on the conversion of 
King Lucius, the first monarch recorded 
to have received Christian baptism; and 
his example could not fail of having con- 
siderable influence in promoting the in- 
terests of that holy religion.+ 

But whilst the Gospel was thus gain- 
ing ground its progress was impeded for 
a time, by the sanguinary persecutions of 
the Emperors Maximilian and Diocle- 
sian, who being associated in the impe- 
rial authority, united their efforts to 
exterminate the Christian faith, and 
thousands of those who professed it were 
doomed to insult and death.? 





* Kas ems ro reema rng Sucews EATan, nas 
faaetvencac emt raw nywpevav, Xc. KC. 
Transit et Oceanum, vel qué facit Insula 

Portum, 

Quasque Britannus habet terras, quasque 
Ultima Thule. 

Venutius Fortunatus, in his Poem on the 
Life of St. Martin, speaking of the 
Travels of St. Paul. 

+ The progress of Christianity was 120 
at the Ascension (Acts xv. 5.). Soon alter 
3000, chap. 11. 41.; then 5000, and in little 
less than two years after the Ascension, 
great multitudes, at Jerusalem only. 

Mahomet was three years silently occe- 
pied in making 14 converts, and they of his 
own family; and proceeded so slowly at 
Mecca, that in his seventh year, only © 
men and 18 women retired to Ethiopia, and 
he had no established religion at Mecca 
contend with. 

Calmet. Dict. No. cc.—Gibbon, v. 9. P: 24t. 
~~ Nam per decem annos incendiis ¢ 
clesiarum, proscriptionibus innocent, ©® 
dibus martyrum incessabiliter acta © 
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This violent persecution extended to 
Britain, and the names of some few of 
the many martyrs who then suffered, 
are recorded in history. Amoug these 
we find St. Alban, a native of Verulam, 
then a Roman colony; and Aaron and 
Julius, at Caerleon in Wales. 

This persecution was happily termi- 
nated by Constantine the Great, who 
imbibed early prepossessions in favour 
of Christianity, and having succeeded his 
father in the empire at York, he pub- 
lished an edict in 305, granting the free 
exercise of the Christian religion; en- 
couraged the professors of that faith to 
repair their churches, which had been 
destroyed in the late persecution, and to 
build others in all parts of his domi- 
nions. * 

The settled state of the Christian re- 
ligion at this period may be learned from 
thegeneral accounts of it given by Gil- 
das, Bede, and other ancient historians. 
That the British church was established 
oafirm basis by him appears evident 
from the subscriptions to the Council of 
Arles, A. D. 346, summoned by the em- 
peror’s authority, at which were present 
three of the British bishops, Eborius of 
York, Restitulus of London, and Adel- 
phinus, whose see is uncertain, but it is 
conjectured by Bishop Stillingfleet, to 
have been that of Caerleon in Wales.t 

One bishop from each of the provinces 
into which Britain was divided at that 
time, was summoned to this council, 
agreeable to a form which is still extant 
in Eusebius. In several other councils 
also in the reign of Constantine, and his 
umimediate successor, the presence of the 
British bishops is sufficiently attested by 
contemporary writers, particularly at the 
Council of Nice, A. D. 325,—at the 
Council of Arles, A. D. 347, and at the 
Council of Ariminum, A. D. 359. In 
this last council it is remarkable, that the 
expenses of all the bishops were ordered 








Denique etfam Britanniam cum plurima 
ne Deo devote gloria sublimavit.”— 

as Hist. 1. 8.—Bede Eccl. Hist. 
me cap. 7.—Camden, Page 55. Caniab. 


*Hooker’s Eccl. Pol. B. v. § 15, p. 207. 
—Eusebius, lib. 8. cap. 1. Sante 
* Arelatensi huic Synodo etiam ex 
a nostra Episcopi tres, Eborius 
pcopus Eboracensis, Restitulus Londi- 
88, Adelphinus de civitate colonia Lon- 
‘asium.—Conc. Brit. Tom. 1. p. 39.— 
Hist. Lip., Tom. 1t. p. 103. Lon- 


don, 1898 
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to be defrayed out of the public treasury, 
except those of Aquitain, France, and 
Britain: these chose rather to bear their 
own expenses than to be a burthen to 
the public; three of the British bishops 
excepted, who did not object to receiv- 
ing the emperor's bounty. Hence it 
appears, there were several other Bri- 
tish bishops present at the last-men- 
tioned council, though their names have 
not been mentioned in history. From 
hence, therefore, it may be inferred, that 
at the middle of the fourth century, 
paganism had been abolished, or at least 
had almost wholly declined in this coun- 
try, and the fabric of Christianity erected 
on its ruins. 

On the desertion of the island by the 
Romans, about 422, the Britons were 
invaded by the Picts and Scots. ‘The 
Britons being unable to repel their in- 
vaders, requested the Saxons, who were 
pagans, to assist them, and these first 
landed on the island about 449. These 
soon turned their arms against those 
they had been engaged to defend, and 
thus laid the foundation of a long and 
bloody war, which lasted more than a 
century, and involved the British church 
in its consequences. 

During the fifth century, the inhabit- 
ants of this country relapsed nearly into 
their pristine state of barbarism, and the 
Britons were forced to take refuge in 
the mountainous parts of Wales, Devon, 
and Cornwall. 

In order to have a clear knowledge of 
the manner in which the Anglo-Saxons 
were converted to Christianity, England 
must be considered at that time, not an 
undivided kingdom as at the present 
day: but separated into seven distinct 


kingdoms, called the Saxon Heptarchy. 


About the year 566, Ethelbert® mar- 





* This marriage was at first objected to 
by the father of the princess, on account of 
the idolatry of her intended husband: but 
her uncle Chilperic was in hopes, as she 
was thoroughly grounded in her religion, 
she would be so far from turning heathen 
herself, that she would contribute to the 
conversion of the English monarch—and 
under that expectation prevailed upon her 
father to consent to it. 

It is worthy of remark, that our neigh- 
bours, the French, were also converted 
about the year 496, from paganism, by their 
queen: it seems therefore, that piety has, 
in every age of the Christian zra, been the 
distinguishing characteristic of the female 
sex. Greg. Tur. lib. 2, chap. 27.— 
Murray, tom. 1. p. 21, A. D. 496. See also 
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ried Bertha, the daughter of Cherebert, 
king of Paris, who brought over with 
her a bishop, and a certain number of 
ecclesiastics, and by her pious persua- 
sions soon prevailed upon her royal hus- 
band to become a well-wisher to the 
christian faith. In addition to her exer- 
tions for this purpose, the conversations 
which Ethelbert held from time to time 
with Luidhard, bishop of Soissons, who 
came ever with the queen, contributed 
much to her design: so that in a short 
time Ethelbert was so influenced, that if 
he had not yet respect enough for the 
christian religion to embrace it, at least 
he had no aversion to the Gospel, or to 
those who professed it. 

At this ieiturthie period it was, that 
Pope Gregory sent over missionaries to 
instruct the British in the knowledge of 
the gospel: and as this is a very remark- 
able epoch in English history, it may be 
proper here to record the means by 
which the doctrines of Christianity were 
propagated in this favoured land. 

he motives which urged Gregory to 
interest himself on this subject, are men- 
tioned by the venerable Bede; and he 
has transmitted to us, what he himself 
was acquainted with by tradition. It is 
stated, that on a certain day when the 
merchants were exhibiting many articles 
for sale, Gregory observed some boys, 
who were exposed in the market for the 
same purpose: their bodies were fair, 
their oo 8 intelligent, and their hair 
beautiful. After viewing them, he en- 
quired from what country they came. 
They told him from Britain, the inha- 
bitants of which island were pagans, and 
all of that beautiful complexion. At 
this information uttering a deep sigh, 
he exclaimed, “ Alas! that the Father 
of darkness should be master of faces so 
beautiful, and that countenances so ex- 
pressive externally, should carry along 
with them minds so void of internal 
grace.” He then asked by what appel- 
lation these people were generally known? 
They told him the people were called 
“Angles.” <“ And that with great pro- 
riety,” said he, “ for they have angelic 
ooks,—it is fit that such should be heirs 





an elegant modern writer, in a poem called 

Woman :— 

“ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour 
stung ; 

Not she denied him with unholy tongue: 

She, while apostles shrunk, could dangers 

| brave, 

Last at his cross, and earliest at his et 

. 34, 
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with the angels in heaven. But wha 
is the name of the particular proving, 
from which they are brought?” It wa. 
answered, “The inhabitants of it a, 
called Deiri.” “ Yes,” said he, « Deir; 
very appropriately, de ira erepti, (viz,; 
delivered from wrath, and invited to th 
mercy of Christ. What is the kine’ 
name of that province?” They told 
him “ Aélla, or Alla,” and alluding {, 
the name, “ It is fitting,” said he, “that 
Alleluiah* should be sung in those re. 
gions.” Upon this going to the pope, 
(for the circumstance happened hefore 
his own election) he begged him +o send 
some ministers of the gospel to the Eng- 
lish nation, by whose preachine they 
might be converted to Christ, addine, 
that he himself was ready, by the assist. 
ance of God, to undertake this crea 
work, provided it should meet with the 
approbation of his holiness. 

These missionaries were, however, so 
intimidated by the accounts they received 
of the ferocious manners of the Anglo- 
Saxons, on their arrival at Provence in 
France, that they sent their superior 
back to the pope, to obtain leave to re- 
linquish their design, and return home. 
But Gregory was inflexible in his pur- 
pose, and remitted peremptory orders to 
them to proceed ; yet, at the same time 
to remove all disagreeable apprehen- 
sions, he wrote a letter to the king of 
France, entreating him to take the fa- 
thers under his protection. He also 
wrote to Brunchaut, queen of Burgundy, 
requesting in the most pressing manner 
her assistance on this interesting 0v- 
casion. This solicitation was far from 
being made in vain; Brunchaut exerted 
all her power to render the attempt su- 
cessful, and not only supplied the ms- 
sionaries with interpreters who could 
speak the Saxon language, but likewise 
sent letters to.the most considerable per- 
sons at the British court, recommending 
Augustine and his followers to their 
protection.t 








At ille, alludens ad nomen, ait, Alleluia, 
laudem Dei Creatoris, illis in partibus oper 
tet cantari. Accedensque ad Pontificem Ro- 
mane, et Apostolicze sedis (nondum etiam 
erat ipse Pontifex factus), rogavit ut gen" 
Anglorum in Britanniam aliquos verb! m 
nistros per quos ad Christum converterett!, 
mitteret : seipsum paratum esse in hoc opt» 
Domino cooperante, perficiendum, si tamer 
Apostolico Pape hoc ut fierat, placeret— 
Bede Ecc. Hist. lib. 2, c. 1. 


+ Gregor. Juniensis 1. 4, 5, 6—M 
Hist. France, tom. i. p. 47. 
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Thus furnished with every thing ne- 
cessary for his ministry, Austin accom- 

ied by his attendants, embarked for 

jtain, and landed in the isle of 
Thanet.* 

Austin immediately dispatched one of 
hisinterpreters to inform Ethelbert of 
his arrival, and to request permission to 
preach the Gospel. ‘This application 
was favourably received by the king, but 
at the same time he did not grant Aus- 
tin an immediate audience. A few days 
however afterwards, Ethelbert accom- 
panied by his Queen, repaired to the isle 
of Thanet, in order to hear Austin 

h the Gospel of Christ. Here ac- 
companied by his Queen, and being 
seated under a tree, the monks advanced 
witha slow and solemn pace, chaunting 
their litanies, with all the marks of un- 
affected devotion. After expounding the 
doctrines of Christianity, Austin ad- 
dressed himself to Ethelbert, and pro- 
mised him eternal joys above, and a 
kingdom without end in Heaven, if he 
would be persuaded to receive the salu- 
tary tenets which he taught.t 

Ethelbert listened attentively to him, 
and at the same time ordered Austin and 
his attendants to be provided with ne- 
cessaries, and allotted Canterbury, the 
capital of his kingdom, as the place of 
their residence. 

Encouraged by this favourable recep- 
tion, Austin proceeded with redoubled 
weal to preach the Gospel: the Saxons 
listened with great attention to him, and 
many were enrolled under the banners 

hristianity: the liberties of the 
missionaries were gradually enlarged, 
ad hence Christianity was propagated 

every part of the island. | 

Such was the origin and first establish- 
ment of Christianity in this country, 
which has gradually diffused its happy 





© DXCVII. Roboratus ergo confirma- 
tone beati Patris Gregorii, Augustinus cum 
is Christi, qui erant cum eo rediit in 
opus verbi: pervenit in Britanniam. Erat 
© tempore Rex /Edilbertus in Cantio po- 
tentissimus, qui ad confinium usque Humbre 
nis maximi quo Meridiani et Septen- 
Anglorum populi dirimuntur fines 
et tetenderat.— Bede Hist. Eccles. 
Anglo p. 60. Cantab. 1722.—Asserii 
u. p. 143. edit. Gall. — Polyderon. 
ip. Higdin. p. 226. edit. Gall. 


Respondit ille dicens, pulchra sunt 
em verba, et promissa que affertis, 
' quia nova sunt, et incerta, non his 
SUM assensum tribuere : relictis tis que 

tempore cum omni Anglorum gente 


€rvavi— Bede. Eccl. Hist. lib. 1, c. 35. 
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effects throughout the land; and in its 
course has produced a succession of 
bishops and learned men, whose labours 
have not only maintained the doctrine 
in its native purity, but have also en- 
larged the boundaries of science, so as to 
render us one of the most enlightened 
and happy nations in Europe. 





THR EARLY COMIC WRITERS OP 
GREECE. 
ARISTOPHANES, . B.C. 435. 
ALTHOUGH the name of Aristo- 
phanes is one of the first, and by far the 
most illustrious, which we meet with 
in the history of the ancient Greek 
comedy, we must by no means conclude 
that this species of poetry was unknown 
to the Greeks until the period in which 
he flourished. The Greek comedy and 
tragedy were twin sisters, and had their 
common origin in the feasts of Bacchus 
and the humble cart of Thespis. But 
the tragic muse outstripped the comic, 
and was already in the meridian of her 
splendour, when the Greek comedy had 
been scarcely embodied in a regular 
form. From the time of Thespis, about 
5. C. 539, to Epicharmus, who flourished 
about B. C. 450, we meet with not a 
single name of any consideration in 
comic poetry. By birth a Sicilian, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Aristotle 
this poet is generally understood to have 
given to the world the first written co- 
medy, and may, therefore, be styled the 
father of the art. To de wude¢ masiy Em- 
Kapinog xas Doguerc nplav. To msv dy ef apyiic 
ex Sixediag HAGE. Toy de AOnynot Kparng mparros 
npfev.—* Epicharmus and Phormis first 
began to fashion fables, which originally 
came from Sicily: Crates first introduced 
this practice at Athens.” (Poetics, sect. 
xi.) His immediate contemporaries, 
Phormis and Crates, are only known to 

us on the same authority. 

The Greek philologers and -philoso- 
phers have given us the derivation of 
the word xopuwha, comedy, from xwun 
a “village,” and have explained the 
reason for this derivation; but they are 
unable to inform us who first intro 
duced or invented the characters, the 
actors, and the prologues. Aristotle 
here confesses his incapacity : 71¢ 3¢ xporwma 
amedooney, n Tmpodoyec, n mrnOn umonpeTroy nyvonT as. 
‘‘We are ignorant who first invented 
the masks, the prologues, or a number 
of performers.” But from the circum- 
stance of Thespis and his cart of actors 
wandering up and down the villages of 
Greece, either singing licentious songs, 
or indulging in idle and satirical invective 
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against the most prominent persons of 
the neighbourhood, the Stagirite sug- 
gests the true allusion of the word 
xouwdha, and combats the absurd opinion 
of its being derived from xaos, comes- 
satio, “‘arevel.”* His language would 
induce us to infer that the comic fol- 
lowers of Thespis were not at all more 
respectable in the origin of the art, than 
in the estimation of many of the legis- 
lators and moralists of modern times: a 
description of them confirmed by various 
writers, and ill-sustaining a comparison 
with the more dignified uccupations of 
the tragedian. 

It is singular that Aristotle, in a pro- 
fessed treatise upon the art of poetry, 
does not, however, attempt a definition 
of comedy; and scarcely points out 
the boundaries between the respective 
spheres of the tragic and comic muse. 
He confesses that the origin and progress 
of the latter were both obscure and 
tardy: 1 de xmpuwdia, da ro an onvdalecdas 
8 apync, ehaber’ xas yap xopevxwpaday oe rors 
© apyay edwxey adr’ al nzay. Sect. Xi. 
*‘Comedy, from not originally receiving 
encouragement, languished; for, the 
jan My not, till a late period, allow 
a chorus of comedians, but formerly 
they were volunteers ;”’ and only con- 
jectures that as the Iliad and Odyssey 
formed the materials of tragedy (for 
4Eschylus confesses that his repasts con- 
sisted only of fragments from the ban- 
quet of Homer), so, in like manner, that 
the Margites of the bard of Chios bore 
the same analogy to comedy:+| What 
was the precise nature of this work the 
Greek philosopher dues not condescend 
to tell us; but it is generally understood 
to have been aludicrous and satirical poem 
at the expence of some half-learned and 
superficial personage. Aristotle calls Ho- 
mer, To ysAciev dpauato woncas, “ a drama- 
tiser of the ludicrous,” as the author of 
that work; but the few lines which are 
quoted by Plato, in Alcib. ii. p. 457.; 
Aristot. Eth. Nicom. vi. c. 7.; and 
Aristoph. Opuéss. 914, are exceedingly 
obscure. 





* Qs xopwdus, un aro Te xamalew Asyevras 
ara TH Kate Kamae Wravn, arieaCoesyEs EX TH 
agree. ‘Comedians were so called from 
wandering in the x»a¢, or villages, when 
disgracefully expelled from the city.” 

De Poet. 


T O yap Mapysitne avadoyov eyes, womrtp Duag 
xas O8ueciia woos Tag tpaywhas erw nat ros 
mpeg Tag xwpuwhac. For the Margites bears 
the same proportion to comedy as the [laid 
and Odyssey to tragedy.” Sect. 8. 
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The slow progress of the Greck oo. 
medy, indeed, and its feeble hold upoy 
the public mind, when contrasted yi), 
the successful efforts of the early tra. 
gedians, may be satisfactorily explained 
The province of tragedy, from its firy 
appearance, according to Aristotle, was 
to excite the pity and terror ($042; xz, 
edeoc), to rouse the deeper emotions of 
the soul, and embody the whirl-winds of 
passion,which abound ina semi-barbaroys 
age. It alternately exercises the strongest 
and most characteristic sympathies ot 
mankind, whether of pleasure or of 
pain, while it depicts “ in thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,” the adul- 
tery and murder of Clytemnestra ; the 
woes of “sad Electra ;” the villainy and 
ambition of Richard ; or the frenzy and 
breaking heart of Lear. In the infancy 
of society, the materia! of tragedy was 
continually multiplying: the great vir- 
tues and great vices that exerted then- 
selves were first portrayed and then sti- 
mulated by the true poet, and formed 
the most prominent features in the moral 
landscape ; while the lighter shades of 
human character, the peculiar levities, 
the characteristic traits of frivolity, upon 
which the whole structure of comedy is 
so dependent, were not observed, be- 
cause they had not yet been elicited by 
circumstances, and exist but in a more 
artificial state of society. Neither comedy 
nor satire could have found originals to 
cupy, nor feelings to work upon in the 
early ages of the world: the whole in- 
habitants of a district were divided 
mainly into two classes---those of the 
artisan and the soldier: and the siu- 
plicity and necessities of the one, and the 
bullying insolence of the other, were 
almost the only topics upon which the 
old comedy could descant. ‘There was 
little subdivision of labour, and no sub- 
division of character; the grave and: 
learned professions which have always 
furnished in their unworthy members 
the most ample scope fur satire, were 
unknown at this period. Cervantes 
might have looked in vain for the 
archetype of the Knight of La Mancha, 
or Le Sage for the original of his San- 
grado; character was generic, wot spe 
cific, and what might be predicated of 
the genus might be justly applied to the 
species. Itis only in the higher state o 

olish which society was for ages reac” 
ing after, that we can find the diversiied 
personages, the Proteus characters © 
modern comedy; and it would be as 
absurd to look for the “Dramatis Per 
sone” of Moliere and Sheridan int 
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omic writings of Greece or of Rome, 
43 to expect to find the vivid portrait- 

inting of Shakespeare in the rude out- 
jine of Eschylus. Hence, and with great 
justice, the rude or perfect state in which 
the art of comic writing exists, has been 
ensidered by various writers as the 

at criterion by which the civilization 
or barbarism of a people may be appre- 
dated. It was only in the elegant court 
of Augustus that the kindred art of sa- 
tire, which had been first rudely essayed 
hy Lucilius, received its last polish from 
the hands of Horace; and the coarse 
ists and coarser language of Plautus 
were finally discarded for the more ele- 
gantand harmonious strains of Terence. 


Atnostri proavi Plautinos et numeros et 
landavere sales,nimium patienter utrumque, 
Nedicam stulte, mirati: si modo ego et vos 
Simus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legitimumque sonum, digitis callemus, et 
aure. Hor. Ars. Poet. 


“Our ancestors praised both the wit and 
numbers of Plautus, and admired him, I will 
not say foolishly, but certainly in too fa- 
vourable a manner; that is, if you and I 
know the difference between rustic and ele- 
gant diction, and are skilled to discern har- 
mony and melody of verse both by our ears 
and fingers.” 


Amongst the Athenians, too, it is 
evident that the improvement of comedy 
kept pace with the refinement of the 
national manners and the delicacy of the 
tational taste. The old comedy of 
fireece permitted the illustrious states- 
nen, generals, and public characters of 
the common-wealth to be brought for- 
ward on the stage by name, and held up 
w ridicule, even personally, before an 
‘~plauding audience ; until it was de- 
wrvedly superseded by what is termed 
te middle comedy, which abolished the 
chorus, and compelled the poet to sub- 
stitute. for any real personages or cha- 
acters, in whom he attempted to sati- 
me the vices and follies of the times, 

ied or fictitious names.. This im- 
provement paved the way, and, in fact, 
may be considered as the stepping-stone 
uction of the new comedy, 
the auspices of Menander and 
Philemon ; a form of the Attic drama 
vhich finally introduced the comedy of 
emoderns. As it remains, indeed, in 
the works of Terence, the ‘“ dimidiatus 
Metander” of Rome, as he was face- 
oa! by Julius Cesar, it may be 

mMered as affording the entire founda- 
of this branch of the dramatic art, 

‘the exception of the passion of 
yand to have had the same general 
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cast of character which pervades these 
productions to the present day. ‘The 
Increasing civilization, and the conse- 
quent delicacy of modern manners, has 
happily been correcting the worst fea- 
tures of comedy to a very recent period in 
this country ; and the obscenities of such 
early dramatists as Etheridge, Wycherley, 
and Behn would not be tolerated by the 
audiences who are capable of appre- 
ciating the chaste beautics of Cumber- 
land, and the sparkling elegance of She- 
ridan. In the satirical writings of this 
country, too, we may observe a similar 
improvement in the national feeling, 
corroborative of our preceding remarks. 
The coarse satires of Donne, and the gross 
ribaldry of Swift, slumber on the shelves, 
to which they are still admitted, with the 
compositions of Rabelais, the French sa- 
tirist ; there toshield from dust the chaster 
efforts of the modern muse; to be ad- 
mired and quoted, but rarely read. The 
spiritual comedies, which were so much 
admired by the Italians in the infancy of 
their dramatic literature, shared a simi- 
lar fate at its maturity, and were uni- 
versally scouted as the productions of a 
semi-barbarous age. On a comparison, 
then, between the progress and per- 
fection of the ancient tragedy and co- 
medy, respectively, it appears that the 
former, almost with its first efforts, 
reached the summit of a still unrivalled 
perfection, and sprang, like Pallas, from 
the brain of Jove, mature in infancy ; 
while the comic muse languished from 
her birth in obscurity and deformity, and 
like a ricketty child, required the fos- 
tering hand of care, and of natural as 
well as artificial support, to attain any 
thing like a-sisterly excellence. 

We have already observed that Aris- 
totle, in his poetics, ascribes the first 
written comedy to Ericuarmus. Both 
the Stagirite and Horace call him a 
Sicilian, but the exact place of his birth is 
disputed ; some writers contend that he 
was a Syracusan, some that he was a 
native of Crastum, others of Megara, in 
Sicily: Diomedes, the grammarian, states 
that he was born in the island of Cos, 
and, in fact, derives the word comedy 
from the name of that island, a circum- 
stance which in no way strengthens his 
authority. The father of Epicharmus, 
according to Stobzus, was named Chi- 
marus, or, according to others, Tityrus: 
his mother’s name was Sicida. Cicero, 
in his Tusculan Disputations, calls Epi- 
charmus, acutum nec insulsum hominem, 
‘an acute and clever man;"’ and Deme- 
trius Phalereus commends him for the 
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elegant and apposite choice of his epi- 
thets, on account of which the Greeks 
gave the name of * Epicharmion” to his 
style, making it proverbial for its beauty 
and purity. 

Among the epigrams of Theocritus, 
published by Henry Stephens, in 1579, 
there are some verses that appear to 
have been inscribed to Epicharmus upon 
the pedestal of a brazen statue, which 
the Syracusans had erected to his honor. 
As far as this testimony goes it would 
settle the point of his birth, by expressly 
stating that he was a native of Syracuse, 
while it ascribes to him, in common with 
all antiquity, the invention of written 
comedy: it is a fragment of ten lines in 
the Doric dialect to 
XH dvae 6 Tay napewdiay 

Evewy Esriyagpaog. : 

The man who invented comedy, Epi- 
charmus. 

Again: 

To Suganorcais evdgurras 

"Os avdes WorsTae 


Which statue they have erected at S yra-. 
cuse in honour of their fellow-citizen. 


It celebrates him, in conclusion, for 
the many useful maxims which he gave 
for the instruction of youth. Of the life 
of this early comic poet little is known, 
and of his writings still less. Diogenes 
Laertius, in his Lives of the Ancient 
Greek Philosephers, represents him to 
have been a Pythagorean in his philoso- 

ical tenets; and states that he first 
intreduced comedy at Syracuse during 
the reign of Hiero ; of whom Plutarch 
says, that he severely fined the poet, 
and doomed him to heavy manual labour, 
for certain obscene jests which he in- 
troduced in the hearing of his queen. 
Some writers assert, that Epicharmus 
was a schoolmaster, and that he in- 
structed pupils about four years before 
the Persian invasion, a circumstance that 
has been thought to he corroborated by 
the conelnding part of the epigram of 
Theocritus, to which we have before al- 
luded. Diogenes Laertius further states, 
that he composed several treatises upou 
medicine and philosophy ; but of these 
scientific works, as well as of his comic 
productions, nothing has come down en- 
tire to modern times. According to the 
testimony of Horace, however, we may 





catch the likeness of the Sicilian poet 


from the imitative sketches of Plautus. 


Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epi- 
charmi. ) 

Plautus took the Sicilian Epicharmus for his 
model. ” Hor. 2. Ep. i, 1. 83 
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He is said, by Aristotle and Pliny, to 
have added two letters to the Greek a). 
phabet (x and, 4); and, according ty 
Diogenes Laertius, and Stobzus he 4. 
tained to the advanced age of ninety 
years. Epicharmus appears to have beey 
a liberal contributor to that branch of 
literature in which he led the yay. 
Porphyry says, that Apollodorus the 
grammarian made a collection of his 
works in ten volumes; Suidas reckons 
fifty-two plays; Lycon only thirty-five: 
but Hertelius, and other critics, have 
given the names of forty, with the au. 
thorities by which they are ascertained, 
It. were useless to load our pages with 
these titles of tales no more; the most 
accurate list of them will be found in 
Stobeus. We shall conclude our a. 
count of this poet by presenting the 
English reader with the translation of a 
fragment of one of his comedies, pre- 
served by Stobzus, and in the more mo- 
dera collection of Hertelius. It isa re. 
tort upon the pride of ancestry froma 
pacer of obscure birth, to one who was 

asting of her high descent. We can- 
not burthen our pages with the original 
Greek. 

The originals of this and the sub- 
sequent quotations, excepting the Aris- 
tophanic ones, are to be found in the 
recent collection of Mr. Bayley. 


Good gossip, if you love me, prate no more: 
What are your genealogies to me? 
Away to those who have more need of them! 
Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 
Dig up dead honour from their father’s 
tombs, 
And boast it for their own—Vain, emply 
boast! 
When every common fellow that they meet, 
If accident hath not cut off the scroll, 
Can show a list of ancestry as long. 
You call the Scythians barbarous, and ¢e- 
spise them ; 
¥et Anacharsis was a Scythian born; 
And every man of a hike noble nature, 
Tho’ he were moulded from an .Ethiwps 
loins, 
Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him. 
Cumberland. 


Of Phormis and Crates, who are men 
tioned by Aristotle as the contemporé 
ries of Epicharmus, we know scarcely 
any thing but their names. The former 
appears td have flourished in the time? 
Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, and was 
in great favour at the court of tit 
prince ; but not a single line of his com 
positions remain. Of Crates we glean 
a few particulars from the works of Sto- 
beus. He was by birth an Athenials 
first an actor, and afterwards a write! 
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of the ‘* old comedy ;” he is said to have 

formed the principal characters in 
the plays of Cratinus, and was the great 
rival of Aristophanes’ favourite actors, 
Callistratus and Philonides. We have 
the titles of twenty comedies, and four 
small fragments of this author: the 
former are said to have been of a cheer- 


. fal and facetious cast; and the author 
of the Prolegomena to Aristophanes as- 
signs to him the merit of being the first 
who introduced intoxication on the 
¢ Athenian stage. It is very evident that 
- this experiment fully succeeded, for even 
, the tragedians exhibited characters in 
h this situation in subsequent times. Aris- 
t totle, in his treatise Ip Momrixng, ascribes 
in to Crates an important improvement in 
c- the Iambic metre of the old comedy, 
ie which he is said to have delivered from 
a itsformer trammels, and to have made 
e more suitable to familiar dialogue : apene- 
\0- we whe wapeBintic weac, xaboraw mosiy roves n 
re uibes-— He discarded the strict Iambic 
a form, and constructed his plots in a 
yas plain and simple manner,” sect. xi. Of 
M- theremains of this poet we shall quote 


nal the last fraginent of the four which sur- 
vive, containing a short but affecting 
ub- picture of old age. 


ris- These shrivell’d sinews, and this bending 
the frame, 
The workmanship of Time’s strong hand 
ore: proclaim, 
ill’'d to reverse whate’er the gods create, 
’ And make that crooked which they fashion 
em ! P tenight. 
clk Hatd choice for man, to die—or else to be 
That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing 
mply you see : 
Age then we all prefer ; for age we pray, 
onl And travel on to life’s last lingering day ; 
’ Then sinking slowly down, from worse to 


worse, 
d de- Find heaven’s extorted boon our greatest 
: _ curse, Cumberland. 









Cratinus, the son of Callimedes, the 
ian, was a comic writer of Athens, 
who was the contemporary, although 
uésenior, of Aristophanes. He flour- 
e his. med about B. c. 440. None of the en- 
and. “ré compositions of this poet have come 
OWito us; and a few fragments alone 
tem@ain of those comedies which elicited 
me applauses of an admiring audience, 
‘Mi Teceived the warm praises of Horace 
5 ntilian. Of the private life of 
is, little or nothing is known: it 
Only seem to have been distin- 
@ for its irregularities ;—a fact 
!we may gather from the fickle 
' Athens erecting a monument to 
‘emory, which, omitting all mention 
‘M8 ine talents, stated only that he 
‘tw Mewrnty Mac.—No. 70. 
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was a notorious drunkard ; this also, is 
said to have procured him the name of 
Momorns, * the wine-bibber. ° 

Horace also bears testimony to this 
feature of his character. 


Prisco si credis, Meecenas docte, Cratino, 
Nulla placere diu nec vivere carmina pos- 
sunt 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. 
Epist. xix. b. i. 1. 8. 
O! learn’d Meczenas, hear Cratinus speak, 
And take this maxim from the gay old 


Greek ; 
No verse shall please, or lasting honours 
__ gain, 
Which coldly flows from water-drinker’s 
brain. Francis. 


We are told by Quintilian, that when 
he died, about B.c 431, he was no less 
than ninety-seven years of age. ‘Within 
a short period of his death, Cratinus is 
said to have composed a comedy, aptly 
enough termed the “ Flaggon,” as a re- 
ply to Aristophanes, who had ridiculed 
the infirmities under which he laboured, 
and which were attributed to his intem- 
perance and debauchery. The vivid 
imagination of the poet was never more 
conspicuous or successful than upon this 
occasion: he entered the lists with his 
more youthful opponent, obtained the 
laurel crown and a complete triumph at 
the Dionysia, and shortly afterwards ex- 
pired in the arms of victory. He seems 
to have been a poet of considerable 
energy and fancy, and’ to have com- 
manded a copious florid style ; but his 
sense of decorum did not prevent him 
from attacking Homer himself, in his 
“* Ulysses,” in which he parodied and 
ridiculed the Odyssey. Scarcely a single 


-lve of his~ numerous comedies have 


reached us; one spark of his genius, (ex 
pede Herculem) will be seen in the fol- 
lowing epigrammatic turn of thought 
upon the loss of a statue, which being the 
workmanship of Dedalus, he supposes 
to have used the privilege of wings, 
and escaped from its pedestal : 


My statue’s gone ! By Deedalus ’twas made: 
It is not stolen therefore; it has strayed ! 


Cumberland. 


If, however, the moral character of 
the Athenian poet was thus largely ble- 
mished, he is commended by Horace for 
his public spirit in lashing the vices and 
immoralities of the times, in that poeti- 
cal triumvirate which the Roman poet 
so highly praises : 

Eupolis, atqueCratinus, Aristophanes poet 
Atque alii, quorum Comeedia prisca virorum 
est; 
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Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus, 
aut fur, 
Quod meechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multa cum: libertate notabant. 
Hor. 1 i. sat. 4. 


The comic poets, in its earliest age, 

Who form’d the manners of the Grecian 
stage, 

Was there a villain, who might justly claim 

A better right of being damned to fame ; 

Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his 
crime? 

They freely stigmatiz’d the wretch in rhyme. 

Francis. 

Persius, also, in his satires, thus speaks 
of the three contemporaneous writers of 
comedy at Athens: 

——-~— Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, 

Iratum Evupolidem praegrandi cum sene 
palles, 

Aspice et hec. 

Whosoever thou art who growest pale at 
the satire of the bold Cratinus ; or of the 
indignant Eupolis; or the grave and digni- 
fied Aristophanes;—look also at these 
thines. 

Suidas reckons but twenty-one come- 
dies to have been left by Cratinus; but 
we have the titles of at least thirty of 
his picees, of which nine received the 
crown of victory at the Dionysia. Fa- 
ther Brumoy says of him, though we 
cannot see upon what authority, il étoib 
aussi timide guerrier, que hardi come- 
dien ; ** he was as cowardly a soldier, as 
he was a bold comedian.” 

[upolis was the more immediate con- 
temporary of Aristophanes, and became 
i very popular author some years before 
the death of Cratinus. He is said to 
have composed no less than seventeen 
dramatical pieces, at the early age of 
twenty. Of these, and other comedies 
which he doubtless wrote, for we have 
the titles of upwards of twenty plavs of 
his composition, we have only a few frag- 
ments. The manner of his death has been 
variously related. Some authors affirm 
that Alcibiades caused him to be assas- 
sinated for exposing him to ridicule in a 
comedy, -written against the obscene 
worship of the goddess Cotytto and the 
Bapte, who were her priests; others 
contend that he was drowned; and Sui- 
das, in particular, asserts that he perish- 
ed in an engagement which took place in 
the Hellespont, between the Athenian 
and Lacedemonian fleets. This lexico- 
grapher further states, that his country- 
inen, deplorivg his fate, passed a decree, 
that henceforth no poet should engage 
in military enterprises. Cicero, however, 
in his first epistle of the sixth book to 

Atticus, attacks a similar accognt of the 
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poet's death as a vulgar error, and quotes 
Eratosthenes for the fact of Eupolis 
ving written certain comedies afte 
the time when the event of his fall wag 
dated :—Redargnit Eratosthenes ; offer 
enim quas ille post id tempus fabulys 
docuerit. ‘* Eratosthenes has already 
refuted this statement, for he brings for. 
ward the very plays which Eupolis com. 
posed after this time.” There is found 
in Aslian’s Natural History an interest. 
ing story of the devoted attachment of . 
dog to Eupolis. The animal is said ty 
have been once upon the point of killing 
a slave for attempting to steal some of 
the comedies of his master, and to have 
died through hunger and sorrow watch- 
ing upon Eupolis’s tomb. This, accord- 
ing to Pausanias, was erected upon the 
banks of the Aisopus, in Sicyonia. Some 
authors, however, assert, that the poet 
was buried at ‘gina, but in what year 
he died, his precise age, and the number 
of his comedies, are alike unknown. 

It appears from the works of Eupolis 
which remain, and from the opinion of 
ancient writers, that the bold and ur- 
sparing character of his satires recom- 
mended him to the people of Athens 
more than the beauties of his style, 
which, it seems, he was not very solicit- 
ous to polish. While, in common with 
his contemporaries, he stooped continu- 
ally to the degrading expedient of flat- 
tering the intellect, and even the vices 
of the populace, he occasionally attacked 
the most powerful profligates of the re- 
public, regardless of his personal in- 
terest, the terrors of the magistracy, and 
the mysteries of superstition. In his 
celebrated comedy of the “ Bupte,” be- 
fore alluded to, he bitterly inveighs 
against the effeminacy of his country- 
men, and holds them up to deserved 
contempt as the lascivious priests 0! 
Jotytto, in the dresses and fashion ol 
female minstrels. 


Talia secreti coluerunt orgia ted: 
Cecropiam soliti Baptz lassare Cotty'te. 
Jur. sat. ui. 94. 


Ng 


The Baptze who were wont to weary Y 
Cecropian Cotytto, celebrated similar orsies 
with the midnight torch. 

He also wrote two comedies expres!Y 
against Autolycus the Areopagite, W10" 
conduct in the Chersonensiau wat 0" 
rendered him unpopular and infamous 
and called them after his name,“ 1” 

first and second Autolycus. «i 

In his comedy of the “ Peoples r 
complains loudly of the general stale $ 
the public affairs, and satirizes the Ate 
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nian fickleness, in the choice of the most 
incompetent public men to conduct the 
government of the commonwealth. 

The “ Lacedemonians” severely at- 
tacks both the public and private charac- 
ter of Cimon, the son of Miltiades; so 
that Plutarch, in his life of that states- 
man, declares it to have been the princi- 
pal means of exciting the Athenian popu- 
laceagainst him. 

Eupolis also wrote another successful 
comedy, called “ Murica,” against Hy- 
perbolus, shortly after which, according 
to Thucydides, that orator was sent into 
banishment by the sentence of ostracism. 

The following fragment is from the 
“ Flatterers,’ composed about two years 
after the decease of Cratinus, and during 
the archonship of Alceus. It is the 
speech of a parasite enumerating a few 
of those arts, usually praetised by ad- 
venturers on the wealthy. Ben Jonson 
introduces a fine imitation of this charac- 
ter in a speech of Mosca, in the play of 
the Fox. 


Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts 

By which we parasites contrive to live ; 

Fine rogues we are, my friend (of that be 
sure), 

And daintily we gull mankind.— Observe: 

First, 1 provide myself a nimble thing 

Tobe my page, a varlet of all crafts, 

Next, two new suits for feasts and gala days ; 

Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 

To sun myself upon the public square : 

There, if perchance I spy some rich, dull 
knave, 

Straight I accost him, do him reverence; 

And saunt’ring up and down, with idle chat 

Hold him awhile in play ! at every word 

Which his wise worship utters, I stop short, 

And bless myself for wonder ; if he ventures 

On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies, 

And hold my sides for laughter—Then- to 
supper 

With others of our brotherhood to mess 

lh some night cellar on our barley cakes, 

And club inventions for the next day’s shift. 

Cumberland. 


Horace, in his Art of Poetry, describes 
the old comedy of Greece as immedi- 
itely succeeding the tragic triumphs of 

schylus ; and we now proceed to give 
me account of the only author whose 
have remained, to afford us a fair 

a of its peculiarities; and who has 
been justly called the prince of the comic 
poets, 


Successit vetus his comeedia, non sine mult 
Lande ; sed in vitium libertas excidit et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta, chorusque 
Twppitar obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 

ae Ars Poetica. 
The old comedy succeeded them, and was 


deserving of considerable praise; but its 
freedom too often degenerated into a licen- 
tiousness, which the laws were under the 
necessity of curbing ; when a wholesome re- 
straint being imposed, and the chorus abo- 
lished, all power of doing mischief was effec- 
tually removed. 

Aristophanes presents us, in his own 
works, with a few fragments of his per- 
sonal history upon which any reliance 
can be placed. Once admired and court - 
ed by all Attica, almost as little is now 
known of this poet as of the humblest 
ministers to his fame who “ strutted 
and fretted” their transitory hour upon 
the stage. An enumeration of the works 
of literary men, and the incidents attend- 
ing them, is generally, perhaps, the best 
and most accurate historv of their lives. 
But of these incidents, few remain re- 
specting the literati of antiquity, and 
still fewer of those private anecdotes 
that, in modern biography, take the 
mask of the author from the man, and 
so decidedly illustrate the whole struc- 
ture of his works. ‘The Memorabilia of 
Xenophon, and the Dialogues of Plato, 
may convince us, ..owever, of the man- 
ner in which this desideratum was esti- 
mated in the “ olden time,” and of the 
talent thatwas occasionally engaged in the 
task ;—sucl a memorial of Aristophanes 
would have wre 5 contained an inex- 
haustible fund of humour, and of that 
species of comparative instruction which 
the wise and virtuous can draw from 
every diversity of human character. But 
this peet was never made the subject of 
biography amongst the ancients, and his 
name is only particularly mentioned by 
Plutarch, Quintilian, Elian, and Horace. 

Aristophanes was a Rhodian by birth, 
the-son of -Philip of Rhodes, according 
to some writers, and was born about 
B.c. 469. Others state, that he was a 
native of Algina, a small island opposite 
to Athens: and all agree that he was 
not born an Athenian, though domi- 
ciliated there in early life. The poet 
calls himself of Cydathene, a borough of 
Attica, the son of Philip, but states, 
that he possessed some patrimony at 
/Egina; while Plutarch informs us, that 
his rights as an Athenian citizen being 
called in question by Cleon, a commis- 
sion was appointed to try the question, 
and gave a solemn judgment in his fa- 
vour. Plutarch, however, does not state 
the grounds of this decision; and it is 
more than probable, from the well- 
known vanity of the Athenians, that 
they were proud to enrol this celebrated 
poet amongst their citizens, regardless 
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altogether of the origin of his claims. 
Father Brumoy, in his excellent work 
of the “ Theatre des Grecs,”’ relates, 
from Plutarch, a characteristic anec- 
dote of Aristophanes on this occasion, 
which attributes his success to a bon- 
mot. Parodying two simple lines of 
Homer's Odyssey, he addressed the 
judges with great gravity — 
Je suis fils de Philippe, 4 ce que dit ma mére: 
Pour moi je n’en sgai rien. Qui srait quel 
est son pere? 
I am the son of Philip; at least, so says my 
mother. 
Who in the name of heaven ever knew his 
father ? 


—a witticism, says Brumoy, worth as 
much to Aristophanes, as the eloquent 
harangue of Cicero in favour of the 
poet Archias, upon a similar occasion. 
Aristophanes is represented as having 
been very tall in his person, of a muscu- 
lar robust make, and, we have his own 
authority, in one of his comedies, the 
Peace, for his baldness. ‘here cannot 
exist a doubt, but that our author was a 
man of considerable wealth, influence, 
and political consequence amongst his 
countrymen; and the peculiarly factious 
and fickle temperament of the republic 
under which he lived, afforded him but 
too many opportunities of indulging the 
malevolence ef his muse. He is said, 
however, to have been of a frank, free, 
and convivial temper in private life: and 
his company was sought after by Plato, 
the pupil and the friend of Socrates, and 
the most illustrious characters of the 
age. His popularity was so consider- 
able amongst the Athenians, according 
to Plutarch, that he not only was pub- 
licly crowned with olive as a testimony 
to his intellectual greatness, but they 
decreed him pecuniary confiscations and 
fines from those who attacked him with 
suits and prosecutions. Nor was his 
fame eonfined within the precincts of 
Athens, but, even in the poet's life-time, 
spread throughout Greece and Sicily, 
and to the Persian court: 


Oure Vauté wees roApeng ndn wogew Agog nxE1, 

Ort xas Cacirswe Aaxsdaionay thy weertsiay 
CacanZay, 

H'pwrnce WeaTa py aUTeC, Worse Talc yvaiies 
xgareciy 

Eira te rerov Tw weintny, Wortgous sites xax 
aworha. 

Terec yag, apn, tee aeweres modu Carries 


Kai TS modsue worv wancey rere Eve roy 


syovTras. 
AristTopnH. Acha7y?) |. 646. 


The fame and report of his boldness has 
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extended far and wide; so that the Persigy, 
monarch, when questioning the Lacedemy. 
nian ambassadors, first asked them, whether 
they were masters of the sea ; and then im. 
mediately interrogated them respecting this 
our poet. Which of the two powers does 
he censure ?”’ said the king; “ for the cause 
of the party he espoases will certainly come 
off victorious in the present war, inasmuch 
as they have him for their coadjutor.” 

Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
made the most flattering overtures to 
Aristophanes to reside in Sicily, but in 
vain, and at the very time, too, when the 
Socratic philosophers, Aischines, Aris. 
tippus, and even Plato, were the inmatesof 
his luxurious court. But the poet, though 
almost an object of adoration at home, and 
enjoying a brilliant reputation abroad, 
was not exempt either from the shafts of 
envy, or of just retaliation; the man 
whose biting satire and cruel invective 
were levelled against such virtuous and 
powerful citizens as Socrates, Euripides, 
and Cleon (the latter of whom the poli- 
tical influence of Aristophanes ulti- 
mately brought to deserved disgrace and 
punishment), was not likely to remain 
free from the hostile and vigilant at- 
tacks of his opponents. His works 
exhibit sufficient proofs of their in- 
dustry; for we there find, that the 
chorus, so far from assisting the general 
action of the play, is principally oc- 
cupied in defending the poet from the 
attacks of his adversaries, in justifyiog 
his general political conduct, and in 
retorting and heaping up fresh invective 
upon those who differed frem him in 
opinion. We refer our learned readers 
particularly to the speech of the chorus 
in the Acharne of our author, verse 629, 
Brunck’s edition. 

Aristophanes does not seem to have 
been personally addicted to the gross 
immoralities and unnatural passions he 
so forcibly describes, but, in common 
with Cratinus, he was a decided votary 
of Bacchus. Athenzus, in the Deip- 
nosophistz, indeed, asserts, that, as So- 
phocles insinuates of A=schylus, he was 
always in a state of intoxication when 
he composed. He seems to have been 
unhappy in his family circumstances, for 
in one of his comedies he frankly dt 
clares, Tay yuvaina F aterxuvopci. «J am 
ashamed of my wife ;” and his two sons, 
Philippus and Ararotes, were notorious'y 
undutiful and profigate characters. Our 
poet himself lived to the advanced perivd 
of seventy years of age; eleven of his 
comedies, written in the Attic dialect 
still remain in a perfect state, and we 
have the titles of no fewer than fifty, 
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which some fragments only have sur- 
vived the general wreck. 

It will not be irrelevant to advert in 
this place to the opinions of some of the 
most illustrious critics, both of ancient 
and modern times, respecting the pro- 
ductions of Aristophanes. ' To Plato, the 
disciple and companion of Socrates, is as- 
cribed the following beautiful epigram 
on our poet: 

Ai xapiTes TEMEVG Ts AaCEiy, OED BX: WEE Tas, 

unracas Luxny tipoy Anoropaves. 


The graces in search of a temple which 
could never fall, found the tuneful breast of 
Aristophanes ! 


And Olympiodorus, in his life of that 
philosopher, mentions his enthusiastic 


attachment to Aristophanes and So- 
' phron. Cicero speaks of him as face- 
e tisimus poeta veteris comediz, “ the 
d most facetious poet of the old comedy.” 
, Longinus also, in his treatise Mex ¥Les, 
i- quotes Aristophanes as an instance of 
i- the sublime, but confines this praise, ac- 
d wording to the theory of the eulogist, to 
n the structure of his sentences, and the 
te wllocation of his words. 

ks Quintilian speaks of the ancient co- 
n- medy as alike remarkable for the pure 
he Attic graces of its style, and the flowing 
ral eloquence that breathes through it. ‘ Al- 
N= though its principal excellency,” he says, 
‘he “consists in the censure of vice, never- 
ag theless it possesses considerable merit in 
in other respects. It is at once dignified 
ive and elegant, and J know not, with the 
in ingle exception of Homer, who, like his 
ers wn Achilles, is always beyond com- 
rus arson, of any compositions more re- 


‘= 7-4 


25, «mbling the speeches of orators, or 

better adapted to make men public 
ave peakers, than the works of its principal 
r()88 wthors, Aristophanes, Eupolis, and 
; he Cratinus.”” 


mon Aristophanes has also found an able 
tary ad eloquent advocate in the celebrated 
yeip- John of Antioch, St. Chrysostom. AEmi- 
So- Portus, in an cpistle to Bisetus, 


was *¢ Of the scholiasts of Aristophanes, 








hen 8 €xpresses at ence his own admi- 
been tation of the poet, and the attachment of 
, for vt Chrysostom to his writings :—Fa- 
de- am, et in dicendo suavitatem incre- 


titilem habet. Hec, Johannem illum 
Antiochenum, summorum theologorum 
luhen, qui, propter aureum eloquentie 
fumen, Chrysostomi cognomen obtinuit, 
ul US poete quotidianam lectionem 






erunt, ex qua maximam tum fa- 
“die, tum vehementiz sux partem in 
“mipiendis vitiis hausisse fertur. Ut 
Alexander 


Homeri poéma, sic etiam 
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priestantissimus ille theologus Aristo- 
phanem pulvillo subdere solebat.—‘ He 
possesses an incredible degree of elo- 
quence and suavity of style. ‘These ex- 
cellencies induced John of Antioch (the 
pride and ornament of theologians, who 
obtained the surname of Chrysostom for 
his golden strain of rhetoric), daily to 
peruse his writings, from whence he is 
reported to have drawn his eloquence 
and vehemence in lashing the vices of 
his age. ‘This excellent divine, in imi- 
tation of Alexander's conduct with re- 
spect to Homer, was in the habit of 
placing the plays of Aristophanes under 
his pillow.” We cannot help consider- 
ing them rather questionable compa- 
nions; but tu this father of the church 
has often, and perhaps justly, been at- 
tributed the preservation of the writings 
of our poet. 

Plutarch, in his comparison between 
Aristophanes and Menander, expresses 
a very different opinion from that of St. 
Chrysostom. Aristophanes, according 
to this celebrated biographer, outrages 
nature in his comedies ; he addresses the 
populace rather than the people; his 
style is at once licentious and obscure ; 
sometimes high and glowing, at other 
times low and colloquial; always un- 
equal and ill sustained. He reproaches 
him too with great want of discrimina- 
tion in character, and says that it is im- 
possible to distinguish the son from the 
father, the citizen from the peasant, the 
hero from the tradesman, or the god 
from the valet. The cruel and bitter 
invectives of Aristophanes excite a si- 
milar spirit in his commentator ; he re- 
proaches him for his puns, and his play 
upon words; and concludes with affirm- 
ing, that the audience who could have 
tolerated these exhibitions must have 
been lost in gross debauchery and sen- 
suality. ‘This picture is probably too 
highly coloured ; and the true character 
of Aristophanes, as is generally the case, 
will be found by the reader ina medium 
between the panegyric of Plato and the 
censure of Plutarch. It is supposed by 
Father Brumoy, and with some plausi- 
bility, that the biographer, on this oc- 
casion, laboured under considerab!e pre- 
judice against the Athenian poet, from 
considering him as the instrument of the 
death of Socrates; a fact which that acute 
and learned Jesuit completely disproves. 
However this may be, Plutarch speaks in 
terms of rapture of the superior wit and 
elegance of Menander, and is certainly 
anxious in every point to exalt his merits 
at the expence of Aristopbanes. Father 
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Brumoy appears to us to have triumph- 
antly proved that there is little ground 
for the serious charge against our poet 
above alluded to, and that so far was the 
comedy of the “ Clouds” from being the 
immediate cause of the death of Socrates, 
this play was performed full twenty- 
three years before that iniquitous event 
took place. In this opinion he has been 
followed by Professor Rollin, by Dr. 
Blair in his Belles Lettres, and by Mr. 
Cumberland in his Observer, &c. 
Among modern critics, Aristophanes 
has been severely handled by Pere Ra- 
pin, Voltaire, and La Harpe, while he 
has been ably defended by Madame Da- 
cier and Pere Brumoy. Rapin, who 
implicitly follows the judgment of Plu- 
tarch respecting his merits, closes his 
critique by comparing his muse—a une 
femme effrontée, et celle de Menandre 
i une honnéte femme—* to a bold and 
shameless woman, and that of Menander 
to a modest matron.” Voltaire, who 
furnished the article Aristophanes in the 
French Encyclopedia, characterizes him 
as---ce poéte comique, qui n'est ni co- 
mique, ni poéte, n'aurait pas été admis 
rmi nous a donner ses farces a la foire 
t. Laurent.---* That comic poet, who 
is neither comic nor poet, and who would 
not be suffered to exhibit his farces even 
at St. Lawrence's fair.” And Laharpe 
speaks of him in similar terms in his 
«« Cours de Litterature,” warmly defend- 
ing Plutarch’s opinion. Madame Da- 
cier, on the other hand, in the preface to 
her translation of the Clouds and Plutus 
of our author, highly extols the Attic 
wit and graces of his style, and declares 
that she read the Clouds two hundred 
times over for the pleasure its buffoonery 
and humour afforded her. She concludes 
by affirming-- Que I’on ait étudié tout ce 
qui nous reste de l’ancienne Grece, si l’on 
n'a pas l@ Aristophane on ne connoit 
pas encore tous les charmes et toutes les 
beautés du Grec.’’---‘* Supposing a per- 
son had carefully studied all that remains 
to us of the compositions of ancient 
Greece, but was unacquainted with the 
writings of Aristophanes, he could not 
be said to have a perfect knowledge of 
the charms and beauties of the Greek 
language.” Mr. Cumberland, in one of 
his papers of the Observer, makes a si- 
milar remark: “ If any man would wish 
to know the language as it was spoken 
by Pericles, he must seek itm the scenes 
of Aristophanes.” We have not room 
te enter upon other able criticisms on 
the works of this celebrated Athenian, 
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but these may suffice to prepare th, 
reader for a slight review of his writingy, 

It will be difficult to convey to the mer 
English reader any just sense of the me. 
rits and defects of Aristophanes in com. 
parison with the comic poets of modern 
times. His writings, in fact, are not 
comedies, nor even farces, in the modern 
sense of the wurd, but a mass of misce). 
laneous poetry on criticism, ethics, and 
politics. They have no intricacy of plot, 
no gradual developement of character, 
no leading story interwoven with a su). 
ordinate one which shali, at the same 
time, help forward the general plot, and 
form a kind of relief to its various inci. 






































| 
dents. The characters, it is true, are 
marked, if not with delicate wit, at least ' 
with strong humour, but at the same 
time they exhibit but few lights and | 
shades, and are rather to be considered , 
as successful “ caricaturas” than faithful : 
likenesses of individuals: while of th 9 ® 
passion which generally predominates I 
over every other, both in tragedy and ; 
comedy, on the modern stage, apassionto Jy” 
which my Lord Bacon says “ the theatre 9 ™ 
is more indebted than common life,” little . 
or nothing will be found in his works but th 
of the most coarse and unqualified descrip- : 


tion. In truth, love, as considered by the 
. . _— _ } bib 
juster taste of modern times, rather in the \; 
light of a sentiment than a passion, was | 


from the partial seclusion of their women, . 
and the semi-barbarism of their manners, wu 
utterly unknown to the ancient classic if 


writers. ‘Thus, only, indeed, can we 
account for the extreme grossness of the 

old Greek comedy, as exhibited in the ton 
scenes of Aristophanes, in which the 
poet unblushingly calls the most obscene ad 


of things by the most obscene of names. ith 
Those of our learned readers who re- 
collect the infamous and gross double ~ 
entendre upon the word xe in the ali 
Acharne, the orices ox rodexnrvdos of the bat 
Lysistrata, and the revolting passages 0 i 
the Ecclesiazuse anid the Nubes, wil 9&7 
bear us out in what we have said con m. 
cerning the obscenities of the com tan} 





writer of Athens. It is well known that 
the philosophers and women of charac- 
ter never attended the comic theatre, a 
example which the respectable part of 
the citizens would be likely to follow: 
in this case, as the audience must have 
consisted of the profligate part of. the 
female ‘sex, and a turbulent and fere- 
cious rabble, it ceases to be matter ° 
astonishment that the poet should have 
indulged in ribaldry and buffoonet’ 
(curiously mixed up with the factious 
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politics of the day), and that to a degree 
of coarseness which would now scarcely 
he tolerated at the Fauxbourg St. An- 
tine, or St. Bartholomew’s fair. But 
athough Aristophanes is thus exposed 
to the charge of gross indelicacy in his 
gritings, it is in some measure counter- 
balanced by a strong vein of rich and 
original humour ; there is also in his 
dramatis persone a certain bon-hommie, 
amixture of good-nature and drollery, 
of shrewdness and naiveié, which have 
been the particular objects of imitation 
among the writers of modern comedy. 
The Strepsiades in the Clouds of Aristo- 
phanes, in the opinion of Fontenelle, is 
the undoubted prototype of the Monsieur 
Jourdain, (who, in the “‘ Bourgeois Gen- 
tihomme” of Moliere, had spoken prose 
forthirty years without knowing it), and 
exhibits, in no small degree, the simpli- 
city, ignorance, and credulity which alike 
excite Our cOmpassion and contempt. 
Ben Jonson and Moliere have, indeed, 
nst freely copied from the plays of the 
comic poet of Athens; and there can be 
no doubt but that the Carions and Para- 
sites of the Greek are the prototypes of 
the Moscas, the Scapins, and Sganarelles 
oflater times. But of all modern writers, 
thefacetious dean of St. Patrick’s has im- 
biked most of the peculiar genius of 
Aristophanes, and the resemblance is so 
strong that it must strike even the most 
wperficial reader of their respective 
vorks, Swift, it is true, was not a writer 
of comedy, and from a sense of profes- 
sonal decorum did not turn his atten- 
tion to the stage, but his writings abound 
vith the same bitter satire, the same 
lve for coarse but powerful humour, 
inl the same fondness for indulging in 
ith and venom : they both had a strong 
wn for the ludicrous ; their sense of it 
i even to a fault; and their 
strokes were sharp and pointed ; 
tthe modern poet possessed a malig- 
uly peculiar to himself, and a revolting 
usmthropic contempt for his species, 
known to the Attic bard. The Athe- 
mn somewhat resembles the busy gnat, 
Tho, having drawn our blood, flies into 
the air and disappears; but the English 
"tsttikes like an assassin with a poi- 
| r, and watches with a malig- 
“it Satisfaction over the agonies which 
lsthrusts have excited. ‘Those of our 
malets who are acquainted with Swift's 
Mirous history of John Bull, in par- 
*, will see many points of resem- 
.. wetween the two satirists; and, 
the Demus of the Knights of 
q aes may be considercd as the 
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original from whence Swift drew his por- 
trait of the English populace; though the 
sketch of the Greek has been justly 
thought to be the far more spirited of 
the two. To Foote, in this country, 
was once universally given the title of 
the “ English Aristophanes :” for our- 
selves, after an intimate acquaintance 
with his works, we cannot discover the 
resemblance. ‘True it is, that his come- 
dies and farces are distinguished for broad 
humour, personal satire, and coarse bitter 
unrelenting invective ; but here the com- 
parison ceases : Ephraim Suds, Papillon, 
Wilding, and Mother Cole, have nothing 
in common with the Aristophanic per- 
sonages ; and to the bursts of true poetic 
feeling, the flights of imagination, or the 
elegant and sparkling diction which 
abound in the Athenian poet, the Eng- 
lish comedian can make no pretensions 
whatever: he is even deficient in the 
varied humour and delightful whim of 
the ancient. The French satirist, Rabe- 
lais, may perhaps be regarded as the 
most acknowledged and successful imi- 
tator of Aristophanes. His portrait of 
Pantagruel, Dandin, and some other 
whimsical characters, are sketched with 
much of the spirit and truth of his ori- 
ginal; the wit of both writers, in some 
measure, qualifies their indelicacy, and 
their raciness of style is often success- 
fully employed to conceal the homeliness 
and even coarseness of their sentiments. 
They are alike remarkable for their low 
buffooneries, immoralities, and puns ; 
but there is, after all, a redeeming spirit 
of true genius about them which well re- 
wards us for the perusal of their writ- 
ings. In the elegance and occasional 
sublimity of his style, Aristophanes has 
no successful rival amongst his imitators ; 
in that vein of genuine poetry which 
runs through strata of all descriptions,--- 
that frequent magic of diction which 
distinguishes his writings, and forms so 
admirable a contrast to the homeliness 
and rusticity of his dialogue. Indeed 
we have ever considered the perfect me- 
lody of his versification as an insuperable 
bar to his appearing like himself in an 
English dress. Some of the choral parts, 
as our learned readers well! know, would 
not suffer by a comparison with the wild 
sublimities of Aschylus, or the magnifi- 
cence of Sophocles ; and the light, grace- 
ful varieties of the metre surpass, per- 
haps, in harmony, the chorusses of these 
mighty masters of the tragic drama. 
With these recommendations, however, 
the original of Aristophanes has never 
been a favourite study in‘ this country: 
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he has been more admired than read by 
critics, and more occasionally culled for 
amusement than correctly understood. 
The difficulties which present themselves 
to the proper appreciation of his beau- 
ties, may partly account for this. Inde- 
pendent of the obscurities of his style, 
and the perpetual allusions to obsolete 
manners and customs, the continual play 
upon words, and the constant reference 
to the jarring and petty politics of the 
day; the state of parties, and private 
anecdotes, frequently give the whole 
point and sting to the snip-snap of the 
dialogue. The reader must not only be 
intimately acquainted with the princi- 
pal events of the Peloponnesian war, but 
be equally familiar with the tragedies of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, or 
it is impossible to perceive the point of 
his satire, or the appropriate introduc- 
tion of the passages which he so face- 
tiously parodies. These difficulties, how- 
ever, have not deterred the scholars of 
the continent from considerable atten- 
tion to our poet. 

The comedy of the “ Acharnensians,” 
or ** Acharneans,” which stands the first 
of the works of Aristophanes in order of 
time, was written during the calamitous 
period of the Peloponnesian war, and 
represented in the third year of the 
eighty-eighth Olympiad, during the 
archonship of Euthydemus. It is alto- 
gether a political piece, abounding in al- 
lusions to the state of parties, and seems 
to have been written for the express pur- 
pose of persuading his countrymen to an 
amicable accommodation of their differ- 
ences with the Lacedemonians and the 
other states of Greece. The plot, if it can 
be called one, is simple and improbable 
enough; and turns upon a separate treaty 
of peace, which one of the characters of 
the drama makes exclusively for himself 
with the Lacedzmonians, and the indig- 
nation which is excited among his towns- 
men by this pusillanimous conduct. Di- 
ceopolis, the principal personage of the 
play, is of the same stamp of charaeter 
with Strepsiades, a strange compound of 
knavery and honesty—of credulity and 
shrewdness, and, by his numerous mis- 
takes and blunders, contributes much to 
the general effect of the piece. In this 
play the poet boldly ascribes the origin of 
the Peloponnesian war to the ambition of 
the famous Pericles, and his resentment 
of an insult which was offeredto his beau- 
tiful and accomplished mistress, Aspasia. 
Euripides, who seems to have been the 
pillow on which Aristophanes reposed his 
resentment and his wit, is not forgotten ; 
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Diceopolis is humourously introduced a 


requesting that tragedian to lend him the fu 
beggarly dress of ‘Telephus, in order tha Hi } 
he might plead his cause with more 

effect, and excite the compassion of }js ’ 
judges the Acharneans. The addresses I g 
of the chorus to the audience are writtey ol 
in an animated and patriotic strain ; they pe 
portray, with much force and humour, MM jg 
the factious disposition of the public as. 

semblies of the Athenians, and lash, with HB 4 
no sparing hand, the prevailing vices and Hi 4 
follies of the “ sovereign people.” The Hi 
play concludes by the discomfiture of La. pi 
machus, the Athenian general, who js 9 jn 
represented by name on the stage, a HB A 
being adverse to a general pacification, IB ¢ 
and the complete triumph of Diczopolis, Hi fp 
This piece is written throughout with th 
strong farcical humour; some of the gi. of 
tuations are very ludicrous, and the pa 9 st 
rabases, or addressss of the chorus, ir Hi ye 
replete with sentiments of public virtue, HB ay 
and adorned with great splendour of Hi ap 
diction. Jat 


The play of the * Knights” was per- 
formed in the seventh year of the Peb- 
ponnesian war, in the fourth year of the 
eighty-eighth Olympiad, during the ar- 
chonship of Stratocles. This comedy was 
avowedly written against the pernicious 
demagogue Cleon, one of the Athenian ge- 
nerals, who, by his factious eloquence, had 
made himself a great favourite with the 
populace of Athens. It is generally 
stated that Cleon was fined five talents 
after the representation of this play, and 
that Aristophanes boasts of his victory in 
the Acharneans; whereas the latter play 
was performed the preceding year— 
There can be no doubt, however, but 
that this performance was completely 
successful in overturning the undue i- 
fluence which Cleon enjoyed in the re- 
public; it painted in vivid colours the 
character of that dangerous and obnox- 
ious demagogue. But the poet !s not 
content with asingle object; he proceeds 
to depict, in an unrivalled strain of force 
and humour, the foibles of the Athenian 
people. In the composition of this ¢- 
medy Aristophanes may certainly clam 
to have exhibited some traces of the 
most glowing patriotism; but at the 
same time he had conceived a strong a 
tipathy against Cleon for having endea 
voured to curb the licence of the com 
theatre, and for having interfered " 
his rights of citizenship. ‘The ae 
tation of this play was attended wl" 
curious and interesting circumstance: 
Callistratus, the favourite actor of At : 
tophanes, dreading the resentment 
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1a: Ml Cleon, declined to personate that power- 
the fyl demagogue. In this dilemma the poet 
hat fm himself appeared upon the stage as a 
OTe ormer, and sustained his arduous 
his Mf tsk with ease and spirit. ‘Phe character 
sey ME of Cleon, of course, is the most prominent 
ten one of this drama; the whole Athenian 
hey Je are personified under the appel- 
our, ation of Demus. 
S aS The “ Clouds,” exhibited, for the first 
vith me, in the archonship of Isarchus, in 
and Me the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
The Me andin the first of the eighty-ninth Olym- 
‘La J piad, underwent several alterations and 
0 is HE improvements in the following year, 
, a3 Mt Aminias being at that time archon. The 
tion, Me chief notoriety of this piece is derived 
voli, i from its being considered by Plutarch as 
with #% the immediate cause of the trial and death 
12 si. ME of Socrates ; an event, as we have before 
e pa- stated, which did not take place until se- 
s, ute JB veral years afterwards. From the most 
irtue, HE authentic records, (the Greek Preface 
ir of #3 and the scholiasts), the date of the popu- 
rity of this play is clear, and taking the 
per: Mm death of Socrates to have happened at the 
Pelo- i earliest possible period, it will not fall 
of the # till the first year of the ninety-fifth Olym- 
ie at- MM piad, during the archonship of Laches, 
y wai MM twenty-four years after the period of the 
icious popularity of this piece. Plutarch was 
ange 7 followed in this charge against the Athe- 
‘e, had i tian poet by ABlian, in his Various His- 
th the HM tory, who “adds, that Aristophanes was 
erally HM bribed by Anytus and Melitus thus to 
talents MM expose Socrates to the ridicule and re- 
y, aid Mi sentment of the people; but the objec- 
tory 10 Mi ton of the date of the play is fatal to 
er play @% both accounts. The plot of this piece is 
‘eat. Hi ample, clear, and uncommonly interest- 
sr, but i ing. Strepsiades is represented as a fa- 
pletely IM ther, oppressed by debts and expences 
lue Il upon him by an extravagant and 
the re- son, Phidippides, who flies to any 
irs the Mi resources, however evil, for extricating 
obnox: i himself from his embarrassments. These 
is DOU resources he pretends to have discovered 
roceeis MMM inthe school of Chzerephon and Socrates, 
of lore’ whois introduced by name upon thestage 
then thtowghout the whole progress of the 
this A play, ahd is placed in every ridiculous 
y chit point of view, as a sophist and an atheist, 
of ys y'his witty and malicious persecutor. 
at HA Of the other characters, that of Strep- 
ong ie tales is the most prominent; and inge- 
| ~~ trived to reflect the greatest 
™ or fidicule upon the pedantry and 
be - ty of the sophists, by the contrast 
ae icity and credulity. Nothing, 
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exceed the ludicrous figure 
am tes cuts in this play; the 
‘ at One time introduces him hoisted 
y Ben Jonson expresses it) “ with 
New’Monruty Mae.—No. 70. 
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a pulley, and made to play the philoso- 
pher in a basket; to measure how man 
feet a flea could skip geometrically by a 
just scale, and edify the people from the 
engine.” Socrates himself, according to 
‘Elian, was present in the theatre during 
the whole of the performance, and boldly 
stood up in view of the audience durin 
the representation. Notwithstanding 
this magnanimous conduct, the theatre 
rang with plaudits at the piece, and the 
philosopher was but the more conspicu- 
ous object of the insults of an infuriated 
rabble. One can hardly account for the 
cause of the enmity which Aristophanes 
bore against the Grecian sage, but it 
has been conjectured that it arose from 
the circumstance of his disapproving of 
the undisguised licentiousness and bitter 
personalities of the Greek comic theatre, 
and exhorting the respectable part of the 
Athenian citizens from frequenting such 
farcical and immoral exhibitions, of 
which it may be justly predicated that 
they were, in the emphatic words of Vol- 
taire, ‘‘ Sans meeurs et sans gout.” 
The comedy of the “ Wasps” appeared 
in the ninth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, and the second of the eighty-ninth 
Olympiad. It was designed to ridicule 
the extreme fondness of the Athenians 
for litigation, and their practice of con- 
stantly attending the courts of law; from 
which neither private nor political en- 
gagements, nor even the amusements of 
the stage, could detach them. The per- 
sonal satire of the piece, however, seems 
to be principally directed against Laches, 
an Athenian general, who, according to 
Justin, had commanded the first expe- 
dition against Sicily, and had become 
rich by the bribes of the enemy. The 
committal and trial of the dog Labes was 
obviously intended to be applied to this 
commander, and nothing can be more 
truly comic than the formal accusation of 
the dog for various corrupt practices, and 
his final acquittal by a meprise. Racine 
has chosen this comedy as the model of 
his Les Plaideurs, the only comic drama 
which he ever composed ; he has success- 
fully transplanted many of the witticisms 
of the Attic poet, and has substituted the 
law-terms of the French bar for those of 
the Athenian with admirable skill and fe- 
licity. Still, however, the copy wants the 
energy and vis comica of the praerre 
Racine has happily enough parodied, in 
the Aristophanic style, some of Malher- 
bes’ verses; and the scene between Chi- 
canneau and the Countess may be consi- 
dered as equal to any thing which can be 
found in the comedies of Moliere or Vol- 
Vor. XIf. 3 F 
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4(0)2 The Eurly Comic Writers 
taire; but there is an air of carelessnessand 

ease about the undress of the Greek, for 

which we look in vain in the brocade and 

gala suit of the Frenchman: and the cha- 

racters, considered generally, are as es- 

sentially different as the manners and 

customs of Athens and Paris, Our “learn- 

ed Ben” has also imitated this production 

of the Grecian poet, in his facetious play 

of the ‘* Staple of News,” in which the 

legal process against the dog is managed 
with much spirit and humour. 

The ‘“ Peace” was performed at the 
Dionysia, under the archonship of Asty- 
philus, in the thirteenth year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war. This play is purely 
political, and the same object is pursued 
throughout as in the Acharneans, but 
with considerably more dramatic effect. 
Aristophanes seems to have been utterly 
averse to the continuance of the war ; 
and the whole of the plot turns upona 
plan for an universal peace. The laxity 
of our poet’s opinions with regard to the 
religion of his country is here very evi- 
dent—or rather, the utter contempt and 
disbelief in which he held the deities of 
the pagan mythology. Tyrgézus, the 
principal character of the piece, is a 
citizen of Athens, discontented with the 
duration of the war and the miseries it 
produced, and determined to go to Olym- 
pus to expostulate with the gods upon 
the subject. For this purpose the poet 
furnishes him with an enormous black 
beetle, on whose back he can proceed 
earthward or heavenward; and thus 
conveyed to the sacred abodes, he in- 
quires of Mercury for Jupiter, who ra- 
ther reluctantly informs him, that Jove 
and the rest of the celestial court are 
abroad, but that their chambers were 
occupied by the god Polemos, who had 
thrown the good Jady Peace into a well, 
the mouth of which was covered with 
huge stones. Upon the receipt of this 
intelligence Tyrgzus is much disconcert- 
ed, and begins to think that his hand- 
some present of butcher's meat for this 
information, to Mercury, will be thruwn 
away. ‘Two allegorical personages, re- 
sembling the Strength and Necessity of 
fEschylus, and whose names are War and 
Tumult, are then brought upon the stage 
with an immense mortar, in which they 
are represented as pounding all the cities 
and states: whieh had unfortunately be- 
come their victims. During the absence 
ofone of them, who departs in guest of 
a pestle, the Athenian citizen collects to- 
gether a body of labourers and rustics, in 
order to assist him to draw up from her 
prison-honse the goddess Peace, and, 
sueceeding in their efforts, Tyrgeus 











of Greece—Aristophanes. (Noy, }, 
forwith descends from heaven, beariy 
off the goddess, and proclaiming, wit} 
heartfelt joy, her return to earth. The 
play concludes with the rapturous exy). 
tation which is expressed by the chorys 
at the restoration and the blessings of 
peace, and with strokes of raillery anj 
triumphant joy pointed against those 
who had a positive interest in the conti. 
nuance of the war. 

The “ Birds” follows next in chrono. 
logical order. This comedy was acted 
in the eighteenth year of the Pelopon. 
nesian war, and the second of the ninety. 
first Olympiad, under the archonship of 
Chabrias, at the feasts of Bacchus. [t 
is supposed to have been composed in 
order to rouse the Athenians to exer. 
tion ; and te divert their attention from 
the Sicilian war to the projects of the 
Lacedemonians for fortifying Decelia, 
a town of Attica. Much obscurity, 
however, is attached to the origin of 
this piece ; it is, perhaps, the most insi- 
pid and uninteresting of the poet's con- 
positions; and the want of plot and the 
barrenness of incidents are scarcely re- 
deemed by the breaks of poetry which 
we Occasionally meet with, and the va- 
riety and elegance of the language in 
which they are clothed. The choral 
odes, in particular, amidst the low buf- 
fooneries and the revolting obscenities 
with which they are surrounded, seem, 
like the chrysalis, to start from filth and 
deformity into instant beauty and splen- 
dour, and sometimes take a flight which 
the bard of Pella or the Theban swan 
might not be ashamed to follow. 

The “ Thesmophoriazuse,” or “ Feasts 
of Ceres,” was exhibited at the Diony- 
sia, in the twenty-first year of the Pelo- 
propeven war, during the archonship of 

allias. In this play Aristophanes 3s 
exceedingly satyrical against the far 
sex, and abounds with the bitterest re- 
flections on their reigning vices. But 
he does not forget the former object of 
his hatred, Euripides ; in fact, the whole 
comedy was avowedly written for the pur- 
pose of ridiculing the occasional languor 
and affectation of that poet's style, his ins 
pidand injudicious prologues, his pedantic 
expressions, and perverse murality. Ar's- 
tophanes, perhaps, hated Euripides 
the friend and pupil of Socrates, a0 
the severe censurer of the indecorum 
the old comedy ; but, in a literary pout 
of view, we can hardly join in the cla 
mour which has been raised against him 
for his severe attack upon the great 
gedian, whose unrivalled pathos has cer 
tainly been acknowledged and felt by 
every reader, but whose defects ® ° 
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writer laid him open to the attacks of 
criticism. The T'hesmophoria were fes- 
tivals held in honour of Ceres and Pro- 
srpine, at which none but free-born 
Athenian Women were suffered to be 

esent.- In the opening of the play it 
js announced to Euripides, who was 
known by the title of Micoyuvos (the wo- 
man-hater), that the ladies, enraged at 
his unjust and ill-natured reflections up- 
on them, intended to consider, during 
this festival, what revenge they should 
inflict upon him for his conduct. The 

t, alarmed at the intelligence, and 
aware that their resentment was not to 
be despised, flies in a great fright to 
Agatho, a brother poet, to know what 
must be done in this juncture. There 
is no regular plot in the play; but the 
author contrives to laugh at Euripides 
throughout, and constantly to place him 
in several whimsical situations, that may 
give the palm of victory to his female 
opponents. 

he “ Lysistrata’ was represented 
in the twenty-first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, in the first year of the 
ninety-second Olympiad, and during the 
archonship of Callias. The plot of this 
play is to the last degree gross and dis- 
gusting ; but its general intent, in com- 
mon with many other of the plays of 
this poet was to promote the restora- 
tion of peace. Lysistrata, with other 
Athenian females, are brought forward 
upon the stage in deep consultation upon 
what measures they should pursue to 
obtain that desirable event. 

“The “ Frogs” was also exhibited 
in the archonship of Callias, in the 
twenty-sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
war, and third of the ninety-third Olym- 
piad. This is another of the comedies 
of Aristophanes, directed against the 

y merits and personal character of 
Euripides. The Thesmophoriazuse was 
ed during that poet's life-time, 

h at the time of its representa- 


tion he had attained to an advanced age; 


but the Frogs was not exhibited upon 
the stage until about two years after his 
tease. Frischlinus, one of the com- 
mentators upon Aristophanes, asserts, 
that it was composed with the view of 
werting the popular hatred which had 
hen drawn down upon the head of our 
author by the tragedy of Palamedes, in 
th Euripides had tacitly reproached 
Athenians with the unjust murder 
Socrates. It is, perhaps, the most 
of his performances; the con- 
een Euripides and /#schylus 
€ tragic chair is laughable in the 
¢, and the weighing of the sen- 








tences in a balance is truly comic: the 
witty parodist of course assigns the pre- 
eminence to Alschylus, and the play 
finishes with the award in his favour. 

The “ Ecclesiazusa,” or the “ Female 
Orators,” was piayed in the last year of 
the ninety-sixth Olympiad, during the 
archonship of Demostratus. This drama 
contains a violent and undisguised satire 
against the female sex, as a body, and a 
vehement attack upon the civil polity of 
Athens. But in the midst of political re- 
flections and bitter personalities, Aristo- 
phanes engages in a facetious and mali- 
cious parody of the style of Euripides, 
and laughs at his tragedy of Menalippus, 
—a play which is now lost. Upon the 
whole, this indelicate and singular per- 
formance may be considered as a bur- 
lesque upon all wild Utopian forms of go- 
vernment, and those crude and undigest- 
ed plans of reform of which the turbulent 
innovators of Athens, in common with 
more modern patriots, were such pro- 
fessed admirers. The play turns upon 
a project concerted by Praxagora, and 
other discontented Athenian matrons, to 
array themselves in the garments of their 
husbands, and then proceeding in this 
masquerade dress to the Ecclesia, or 
public assembly, there to vote that the 
guidance of the affairs of the common- 
wealth should be committed to their 
hands. This is the general scope of the 
play; but there is much coarseness and 
obscenity in the execution. 

The “ Plutus,” or Riches,” was intro- 
duced upon the stage in the fourth year 
of the ninety-seventh Olympiad, and, ac- 
cording to the Greek preface and scholiast, 
under the archonship of Antipater. It 
is the last, in point of time, of the come- 
dies of Aristophanes, and we are told by 
the Greek scholiast, that it is the second 
of this name which was composed by the 
poet. It is remarkable for belonging 
rather to the middle than the old co- 
medy, and clearly shows that the licence 
indulged in by the comic writers had been 
much curtailed in the days of Lysander 
and the thirty tyrants. No real charac- 
ters are here introduced upon the stage, 
(Carion and Chremylus being the prin- 
cipal fictitious ones :) the personalities 
of the satire are much qualified, al- 
though it is still caustic enough in all 
conscience ; nor are the indelicate and 
immoral sentiments, which, unfortu- 
nately, too deeply tincture the dia- 
logues of Aristophanes, so predomi- 
nant in this piece as in the preceding 
comedies. The dramatic art appears in 
an eyident state of improvement with 
regard to decency and bienseance, and 
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was receiving that polish which it finally 
and happily attained in the works of 
Plate, Menander, and Philemon. The 
argument, or plot of this play is probably 
familiar to the generality of our readers, 
and is admirably detailed by Mr. Addison, 
in the 464th number of the Spectator. It 
is a satire upon the rich, and institutes 
an able comparison between the relative 
advantages of wealth and poverty. 

We have now only to speak of the 
translations of Aristophanes, as we 
have already noticed the various imi- 
tations of his style and manner. Of 
the latter, however, we would first give 
the mere English reader some idea, 
although we are well aware of the diff- 
culty of a faithful and spirited translation 
of any portion of his works. In the play 
of the Clouds, he thus introduces Socra- 
tes solemnly addressing and invoking 
them, and afterwards follows the chorus 
of Clouds themselves : 

INVOCATION OF SOCRATES. 
Oh! sovereign lord, immeasurable air, 
Circling the pendent globe! Oh, holy 
light! 
And ye, dread maids, that heaven’s loud 
thunder bear, 

Arise, ye clouds, and burst upon my sight! 
Come, sister goddesses, come, awful powers, 

That on Olympus’ snow-clad brow recline, 
Or in old father ocean's secret bowers 

With sea-born nymphs the mystic dance 

combine, 
Or fill your golden urns from distant Nile, 

Or on Meotis’ placid breast repose, 

Oh! hear my prayer! upon your suppliant 
smnile, 

And to my gaze your heavenly forms dis- 

close. 
CHORUS. 
Appear, immortal clouds appear! 
Light shadows haste away ! 
From father ocean’s echoing tide, 

And groves that shade the mountain side, 
O’er watch-towers high, that far and wide 
The outstretch’d globe survey ; 

The fruits and fields that drink the dew, 
And fountains gushing to the view, 
And the wild waste of waters blue 
That break upon the ear. 
Throw your dark showery mantles by, 
Your sacred forms unfold, 
And now, while heaven’s unwearied eye 
In mid-day lustre flames on high, 
The subject world hehold ; 
_ ANTISTROPHE. 
See, virgin ralers of the storm, 
’Tis Pallas’ holy ground; 
Fair region of the brave and wise ; 
Behold the mystic domes arise, 
Where many a secret sacrifice 
And nameless rites abound ; 
And glittering altars crowd the plains, 
And statues and high-towering fanes, 
And priests with chaplet-bearing trains, 
Their solemn vows perform. 
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Each hour the wonted feast requires, 
And with returning spring, 
For Bacchus breathe the living lyres, 
And dance, and sweet contending choirs 
Salute the festive king. 
Bland’s Anthology, 
This chorus in the original sufficientiy 
proves that the higher elements of poetry 
are occasionally mingled in the compos- 
tions of Aristophanes. The following 
quotation is no unfavourable speci. 
men of his powers for humour and rail. 
lery. In the play of the Knights, De. 
mosthenes and Nicias are introduced 
upon the stage as complaining of the 
fickleness and ingratitude of their master 
Deus (in whose person the vices of the 
Athenian people, the “great nation,” are 
covertly attacked), and inveighing against 
the unprincipled conduct of the turbulent 
demagogue Cleon. We avail ourselves 
of the spirited, but somewhat too diffuse 
translation of a contributor to a periodi- 
cal publication of high literary character: 


With reverence to your worships, ’tis our 
fate 
To have a testy, cross-grained, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master ; one much giv’n 
Toa bean diet ; somewhat hard of hearing, 
Demus, his name, sirs, of the parish Phys, 
here, 
Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
Brought home a lusty slave from Paphla- 
gonia, 
Fresh from the tan-yard, tight and yare; and 
with 
As nimble fingers, and as foul a mouth 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 
This tanner—Paphlagonian (for the fellow 
Wanted not penetration), bow’d and scraj'd, 
And fawn’d, and wagg’d his ears and tail,dog- 
fashion ; 
And thus soon slipp’d into the old man’s 
graces. 
Occasional douceurs of leather-parings, 
With speeches to this tune, made all his own. 
‘Good sir, the court is up—you've judg'd 
our cause— 
Tis time to take the bath—aliow me, sir—- 
This cake is excellent—pray sup this broth— 
This soup will not offend you, tho’ crop full— 
You love an ubolus ; pray take these three— 
Honour me, sir, with your commands for 
supper.’— , 
Sad times, meanwhile, for us! With prying 
looks, u 
Round comes my man of hides; and if he 
finds us 
Cooking a little something for our master, 
Incontinently lays his paws uponit, 
And, modestly, in his own name presents It. 
Then, none but he, forsooth, must waits 
table; he 
(We dare not come in sight ;) but there 
stands a 
All supper time, and, with aleathern fly-#P 
Whisks off the advocates ; anon, the kns'é 
Falls to his oracles ; ang, when he sees 
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Theold man plunged in mysteries to the ears, 

And scar’d from his few senses, marks his 
time, 

Andenters on his tricks. False accusations 

Now come in troops ; and, at their heels, the 
whip. 

Meanwhile, the rascal shuffles in among us, 

And begs of one, browbeats another, cheats 


A third, and frightens all. ‘My honest 
friends, 

These cords cut deep, you find it— I say no- 
thing— 

Judge you between your purses and your 
backs. 

Icould, perhaps’ We take the gentle hint 





And give him all: if not, the old man’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder parts, 
That flogging is a jest to’t, a mere flea-bite. 


Pindar, until very lately, had not the 
good fortune, in this country, to meet 
with a translator hardy enough to under- 
take an entire version of his works ; and 
a complete translation of the composi- 
tions of Aristophanes is to this day a 
desideratum in English literature. We 
are not, however, at all astonished at this, 
for reasons which we have before as- 
signed. The Italians have attempted 
tw introduce the knowledge of his plays 
among them by a vile translation, which 
was many years back executed by the 
Rosetini ; and our lively neighbours across 
thechannel have become imperfectly ac- 
quainted with his merits by that of Poin- 


Ainet, Terucci, a native of Italy, fur- 


nshed a translation of the Plutus and 


‘ Clouds, which has considerable merit, and 


is enriched with some excellent notes. 
Inaddition to Poinsinet’s entire transla- 
tionin French, Madame Dacier also pub- 
lished a translation of the Clouds and the 
Plutus, which give no mean idea of the 
irited original, and, notwithstanding 
the sneers of Fielding and Brunck, 
appear to us remarkable for their spirit, 
fidelity, and even delicacy. Although 
this country cannot boast of a translation 
of all the comedies, it has been by no 
means deficient in endeavours to trans- 
plantamong us the beauties of Aristo- 
phanes. 


The first translation that appeared in 
of the Plutus was published by 


ja Randolph, in 1651, under the 


quaint title of «« Hey for Honesty ! Down 
Knavery!’ This was followed by 


A Mother, in 1659, with the signature of 


H.W. B. Stanley also translated the 
which was printed in a folio form 





: tt London, 1708. Duplicate versions 


been made by White and Theobald 
fthe Clouds and Plutus. ‘These trans- 
8 were all below mediocrity ; until, 
' 1797, Mr. Cumberland presented us 
@ version of the Clouds, which we 
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do not hesitate to consider, not only as 
far superior to the efforts of his prede- 
cessors, but unrivalled for its ease, spirit, 
and fidelity by any other modern attempts 
at a translation of this poet. The Rey. 


Mr. Young and the author of Tom Jones_.+" 


conjointly printed a version of the Plu- 
tus, of which the notes are good ; but the 
wit, humour, and force, have entirely 
evaporated from the text. Mr. Dunster, 
the editor of Paradise Regained, pub- 
lished a version of the Frogs, which is 
superior to the preceding ones that we 
have mentioned, and is only inferior to 
Mr. Cumberland’s admirable perform- 
ance. In 1812 an anonymous translation. 
of the Birds appeared,—the first, we un- 
derstand, that has ever been executed in 
this country. Unfortunately for the suc- 
cess of this attempt, the author, (Mr. 
Bayley, we believe,) instead of mak- 
ing use of the familiar blank verse of 
our early dramatists, has descended to 
plain prose as the vehicle of conveying 
the wit and spirit of the comic poet of 
Athens. We admire his learning, his 
knowledge of the text, and his general 
accuracy of explanation; but the diction, 
the choral sublimities, and the spirit and 
life of the dialogue, are utterly lost in 
this dress. 

We believe that the Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
of Sidney College, Cambridge, has in the 


press a translation of the entire plays of \ 
Aristophanes, with the exception of the-~ 


Lysistrata and the Ecclesiazuse, and to 
its appearance the eyes of scholars will 
be anxiously directed. 

But we are afraid that it is now hope- 
less to expect that the spirit of Aristopha- 
nes can ever be transfused either into 
the language of this or any other coun- 
try. We have been informed by a cele- 
brated literary character (Mr. Coleridge,) 
that Mr. Frere, late Envoy at Madrid, 
has some excellent translations of de- 
tached scenes and passages of our poet in 
manuscript and written in the Aristo- 
phanic rythm; we wish the author could 
be induced to give them to the public. 


H. M. 





ON THE PRINCIPAL STYLES OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE INTRODUCED INTO EUROPE 
SINCE THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, WITH 
THE CONSIDERATION OF SOME PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE HIGHER SPECIES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

[A Memoir read by the Chevalier Wi EBE- 
KING, in a Meeting of the Mathematical 
Class of the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich.] 

ALL nations have built their sacred 
edifices in a more elevated style than 
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those intended for profane uses ; in the 
former, the architects were able to exe- 
cute their boldest ideas, and most costly 
plans; nay, in them posterity recognize 
the state of religious sentiments among 
their ancestors, the character of nations 
and of the age, as well as the style of 
architecture adopted at different eras. 

To be able to state this with all pos- 
sible certainty, and to give in a work on 
the theory and practice of architecture,* 
the history of this science and its prin- 
cipal productions, I have, with the aid 
of accurate drawings, copper-plates, 
works on architecture, travels, descrip- 
tions of cities, and ocular inspection, 
submitted to my enquiries nine hundred 
remarkable churches. 

Of these enquiries I will, for the sake 
of brevity, communicate some results 
only. 

The first Christians imitated, in the 
construction of their churches, the form 
and arrangement of the Basilicas,t built 
by the Romans; they called them like- 
wise Basilicas, and this denomination is 
still retained by those built in this man- 
ner. The interior of a Roman Basilica 
was an imitation of the interior of the 
Cella of Greek temples, and especially 
of the Hypathre, which consist of two 
rows of columns, and three naves, or 
three divisions, in which two rows of 
pillars stood over each other. As we 
meet with Christian Basilicas, in which 





* This Theory and Practice of Civil Ar- 
chitecture, for which I have been preparing 
materials for several years, may, if heaven 
grants me a continuance of health, be pub- 
lished within eight years, in two volumes in 
quarto. It willrequire a considerable num- 
ber of copper-plates, on as large a scale as 
those in my “ Theory and Practice of Hy- 
draulies,” of which the second edition has 
been published in four volumes ; because I 
intend to give accurate drawings on a suf- 
ficiently large scale, of all the classic monu- 
ments of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, which deserve particular consider- 
ation in the study of our architecture, be- 
sides many in the Old German, some in the 
Gothic, Lombard, and New Greek, and 
many again in the Italian style; to which I 
shall add some new designs by myself and 
others. hy 

+ The Romans probably took the term 
Basilica from the Greeks, who understood 
by it the residence of the chief magistrate 
(Baciasoc) or of the king. Among the Ro- 
mans Basilicas were buildings in which jus- 
tice was administered, and in which, at other 
times, the people assembled, and in which 
commercial business of all kinds was trans- 
acted. 4 
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there are only two lower rows of ¢. 
lumns, and others in which there arp 
four, and consequently in the last fiy 
naves, it is probable that there were jy 
Rome similar Basilicas. In the interioy 
of Christian Basilicas, as in the Heathen, 
the Ionic, or Corinthian order, was 
usually employed, and it is only in the 
church of Pietro in Vincoli at Rome 
that we meet with the Doric; but not 
in the fine proportions which the Greeks 
gave to this really noble order, which 


“the Roman and succeeding architects 


(till within about these ten years) hare 
wholly misunderstood, and which some, 
though without reason, have considered 
and despised, as the rude beginning of 
fine architecture. So greatly was the 
noble style of the Greeks misunderstood, 
and so much had the knowledge of fine 
architecture declined ! 

In the extremely grand arrangement 
of the interior of the churches in the 
old German style, in which a pious 
mind is penetrated with the most pro- 
found and sublime feelings, and in which 
we recognise the lofty poetical character 
of the German artichecture, ovr fore- 
fathers have also retained the internal 
disposition of the Christian Basilicas; 
that is the division into five aisles, but 
in an elevated style. 

The great effect which a noble mind 
perceives in walking in large churches 
built in the old German style, is more 
powerful than in the contemplation of 
churches built in a different style, be- 
cause, Ist. These German churches have 
very lofty pillars and columns, which 
exceed two and even fourfold in height 
all antique columns employed in the in- 
terior of buildings; 2d. The reticular 
intersections of the vaulted roofs afford 
much diversity, especially when the hol- 
low interstices are painted with light 
clouds, which must produce a surprising 
deception and perspective. On the other 
hand, the wooden roofs of some Chris- 
tian Basilicas at Rome, as well as the 
plain-arched vaults,* have a gloomy and 
heavy appearance, and their minute di- 
vision, by means of fillets and rosettes, 
serves but to distract the attention, an 
inspires no admiration. 3d. The 10 
ternal arrangement of old German 
churches is superior to all others, be 
cause the lofty ailses, supported by pil 
lars or columns, afford manifold per- 
spective views, all which 1s rendered 
more grand and impressive by the mag 


oa 





* Tonnengewilbe, (literally Barr 
Vaults). 
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efect of the light passing through the 
bigh painted windows. In order to in- 
crease this effect, the architects gave to 
the choir several windows, which judi- 
cous arrangement modern decorators 
have unhappily spoiled by lofty altars 
aad sepulchral monuments, to flatter the 
ide of the great and the wealthy. 

As the internal arrangement of these 
curches built in the old German style 
ig especially adapted to the Catholic 
vorship (for churches require indeed 
another form for the Protestant wor- 
ship,) the question, “ how it can be com- 
bined with an exterior to be regulated 
«cording to the Greek and Roman style 
of building,” deserves the attention of 
al scientific architects. If the interior 
has not the form of a cross and a dome, 
the large pillars before the choir may be 
dispensed with, and it might then be 
proper to have two or four rows of pil- 
lars, and to vault them over with point- 
edarches. ‘I'he Corinthian, or the Ionic 
order may be used, or simple leaved ca- 
pitals, As the pillars placed in the in- 
terior of a building appear thicker than 
those standing in the open air, though 
they are of equal thickness, it would be 
proper, in order to raise the vaulted roof 
much as possible, that is, to increase 
the height of the churches, to make the 
height of the pillars (the base, the shaft, 

the capital) from 1 to 14 diameter 
more considerable than usual; it may 
therefore amount, in the Ionic order, to 
l0or 103 diameters, and in the Corin- 
thin, to 114 or I2diameters. If other 
apitals are chosen, which have large 
tmply laid leaves, this height may be in- 
teased by half a diameter more. If 
in the middle aisle or nave, pillars, or 
rather Doric columns of 43 diameters in 
without bases, and fluted, are 
which are united by arches, and 
vhereon the side walls, in which the 
8 are made, rest, the columns in 

the two side rows may be heightened 

a diameter, according as the stone 
ius sufficient solidity. In the dome 
(cathedral) at Ulm, these columns are 

diameters in height, and yet they 

4 effect which is satisfactory to 
leeyeof the spectator. In the Frau- 
the (Church of the Virgin) at 
in which the free-standing pil- 
tt and side walls bear the vaulted 
“heir thickness is to their height as 
nt 10 twelve: in St. Martin’s church 
“landshat, as one to fifteen. The 


“ior of such a church, to be built 
dit to the above-mentioned styles 
| , may be ornamented with 
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porticos of the Doric, Ionic, or Corin- 
thian order, and with large boldly de- 
signed doors and windows. If the mid- 
dle aisle or nave is arranged as above- 
mentioned, the sides of the exterior 
may be adorned with a peristyle of co- 
lumns, as in the Greek temples, and the 
choir may be circularly rounded off. 
It will then receive light not only 
through the windows but also by a 
lantern, to be lighter than the other 
parts of the church, which should always 
be the case. This is also observed in 


the churches built according to the old’ 


German style. That the roof may not 
rise too high above the front portico and 
its frontispiece, it may consist of wooden 
or iron arches, on which straight spars 
are laid to form the two slopes into two 
planes. Hence it > that in this 
manner the exterior of such a church, by 
the use of the noble and simple Greek or 
Roman style, might be an ornament to 
the place before it, and satisfy the real 
connoisseur; that the interior by the 
grand disposition of the German architec- 
ture, thatis, by the slender lofty pillars and 
columns, by the variety of the surprising 
reticulated vaults, a magic light, and the 
perspective views,would satisfy the wishes 
of a devout mind, without producing 
too. great a difference between the two 
styles of architecture. We find this, in 
the method observed in Italy, where the 
interior is built like the Roman Basilicas, 
and the exterior in the New Greek, 
Lombard, or corrupt Italian style. As 
proofs of this may be mentioned the 
churches—Ara-cali, S. Lorenzo and S. 
Paoli, S. Agnese, in and about Rome, 
and many churches built or repaired in 
Italy in the 15th, 16th, and 18th centu- 
ries, though the exterior in particular, 
and very often the interior, do not pos- 
sess the qualities necessary to fine archi- 
tecture, or proper to satisfy the religious 
mind. Butthe German style may also 
be employed in the exterior, without 
overloading the buildings with many 
little parts and ornaments; nay, it is 
possible to attain at the same time, the 
fine massing of the whole work, and 
chaste arrangement of the details. An 
example is found in the exterior of the 
church of Batalha in Portugal, which 
was built at the end of the fourteenth 
century.—(See Murphy's description of 
the Abbey of Batalha.) 

I return from this digression to the 
Christian Basilicas ; in some of them the 
entrance was adorned with a portico, 
consisting, however, only of small co- 
lumns ; in others it consisted of a simple 
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door. Inthe largest church of this kind, 
the former St. Peter’s church, the great 
portico was surrounded by a magnificent 
peristyle of 62 columns; its interior 
consisted, below, of four rows of antique 
Corinthian columns, placed 23 in each 
row ; in the cross stood four columns ; 
the choir consisted of a half circle, and 
at the entrance to the vestibule stood 
two square towers; the portal was 
adorned with four columns and a fron- 
tispiece. This building, the interior of 
which, between the windows and the 
entablature of the columns, was adorned 
with paintings, must necessarily have 
made a greater impression on the mind* 
than the present church of St. Peter, 
disfigured in the inside with its thick 
pillars and pilasters, altars overloaded 
with ornaments, niches, twisted pillars, 
and caprices of all kinds, and on the out- 
side with pilasters, pannels, small fron- 
tispieees, and petty windows, with shell 
ornaments and niches, as well as with a 
monstrous attic, mongh Bramante, as 
we know, had proposed a plan in a grand 
style, but which was not accepted. This 
church furnishes a proof, that not even 
the immense mass of a building can at- 
tract our admiration and excite our en- 
thusiasm, if an approriate arrangement, 
and division, as well as beautiful propor- 
tions, and ornaments disposed in a pure 
style of architecture are wanting. In 
fact, the interior of one of the Christian 
Basilicas, St. Paul's church out of Rome, 
is justly preferred by judicious archi- 
tects to this church of St. Peter, whose 
pretended perfection is blindly extolled 
by every Cicerone. This is also the 
opinion of the architect Legrand, who 
wrote the text to Durand’s “ Recueil et 
Paralléle des Edifices de tout genre, 
&c.” Respecting the exaggerated praises 
of this building, he adds, “ Ridicule 
Maxime, absurde prejugé, vous ne gou- 
vernerez plus, vous n’etes: plus un ob- 
stacle invincible au retour du bon gout !” 
The interior of the Christian Basilicas 

is lighted by the simple windows in the 
side, or front walls, and which are partly 
in a mean orthe new Greek style. If the 
architects had found in the Roman mo- 
numents window-framespresenting a fine 
profile, they would probabby have sub- 
jected these necessary parts to’the rules 
of elegant architecture. As the architects 
of those times were destitute of resources 











* The excellent work, Numismata sum- 
morum Pontificum templi Vaticani fabri- 
cam ‘illustr. by Bonanni, 1690, gives an ac- 
count of this ancient Basilica of St, Peter. 
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as well as of able sculptors and masons 
the Roman monuments were plundered 
of their beautiful columns to adorn these 
churches: frequently, columns of the 
lonic, Roman, or Corinthian Order, were 
taken from several monuments for one 
and the same church ; those which were 
too low were placed upon dies to give 
the height required. Lastly, I must ob. 
serve, that the end of the middle o, 
principal nave, was either rounded off or 
broken into several corners, and fur. 
nished with windows; it formed the 
choir, and was facing the east, that the 
first beams of the sun might illumine the 
interior of the church, and remind the 
devout of the Omnipotence of the Cre- 
ator. This situation was given to the 
church from a religious idea; for our 
holy Christian religion arose in the east, 
(with respect to Rome), and there our 
Saviour devoted himself for the good of 
mankind. Ata later period, when faith 
grew weaker, and especially towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, little regard 
was paid to this situation, and toa 
noble style of building in the churches, 
When architecture declined at Rome, 
edifices built for ostentatiun were made 
more lofty and more costly than the 
churches. ‘The above explained style of 
the most ancient Christian churches in 
Rome, the Basilicas, as they are called, 
may therefore be justly called the Christ- 
ian Roman; according to this style, 
many of the churches inand about Rome, 
together with the oldest Basilica, S. 
Pietro, were erected in thie first five 
centuries. 

The following churches have been 
made. out of Roman temples, that is, out 
of buildings in the antique Roman style: 
Maria de Sole, Costanza e Anastasi0, 
Lorenzo in Miranda, Maria in Dome- 
nica della Navicella, Egiziaca, S. Urban, 
or Caffarella, out of Rome, S Stefano, 
Teodoro, and Maria Rotonda, or the 
Pantheon, which is still the finest build- 
ing in the world. From all these models 
arose in the fifteenth century, thee 
cellent Italian style of architecture: 
which I call so, because it was invented 
and introduced in Italy by Italians: It 
flourished scareely a hundred and fifty 
years, when a great number of st 
tuaries, painters, and mere eer: 
contrived to get into their hands ™ 
execution of the greatest buildings 0 
kinds. Of the above-mentioned thirty 
five Christian Basilicas, the greater P*" 
was disfigured by this legion ‘= 

: . ¢ Ss theif 
disant architects, who carried 00 * 
absurd proceedings in Italy trom 
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jsteenth to the nineteenth century ; 
ia some churches these men caused the 
antique columns to be walled in as pil- 
lars, employed the Lonic capital for bases, 
wdadded.to the Basilicas, tasteless prin- 
pal fagades, in the corrupt Ftalian. style 
gtroduced by them. Earlier repairs 
jad already made the columns en the 
outside: of the Christian Basilicas, con- 
frmable to the then prevailing Lon» 
bard, or new Greek style. By the lust 
of gain of the artists, and the corrupt 
taste: (in architecture) of their patrons, 
the interior of these Basilica was at 
last overloaded: with numerous altars, 
shapels,. and sepulchral monuments; and: 
wme architectural designers imitated 
these petty decorations of their’s, even 
i» the facades of the churehes. Thus 
the interior of the Basilica of St. Paul, 
frinstance,. has Jost much of its beauty 
bythe erection of the lofty altar. In 
proportion as this new plan of decora- 
tion undermined, and, in the end, wholly 
destroyed purity of taste in architecture, 
the interior of the churches was con- 
verted into a strange jumble of paintings, 
arred-work, pilasters, little columns, and 
statues; the new facades of the churches 
and palaees were covered with grouped 
columns and pilasters, with round and 
fretwork frontispieces, and with attics; 
at the sides of the windows little pillars 
ad pilasters were let in ; behind co- 
lamns (contrary to the example of the 
Greek and Roman monuments) were 
always introduced pilasters, (between 
them even arched windows), and it ap- 
pears to have been imagined that the 
essence: of beautiful architecture was 
discovered in the- extravagance with 
whith edifices were thus overloaded 
with accessory parts. In this manner 
were lavished on these arehi- 
excrescences ; so that it may be 
affirmed that a fourth part more 
might have been erected, for the 

nas thrown away. Unhappily, 
¥e still see in our own times, such ex- 
8 Of useless accessories, offensive to 
: y and the advocates of these 
tefects have: no sense for a better and 
Po bg by the application of which 
% and, in many buildings, hun- 

tteds of thousands might be saved. It 
funot, indeed, be denied, that painting 
Pes re gained considerably by the 
uction of pictures and 
es} and these fine arts made great 
But, on the other hand, it is 
‘certain that they may be united 
troaseret style in architecture. ‘The 
id this with the greatest success, 
New Mowery Mac.—No. 70. 
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as Ehave shewa inmy second essay onthe 
Influence of the Architectural Sciences. 
This corrupt taste was, however, pre- 
ceded by the above-mentioned splendid 
period of architecture. 

Other styles of architecture are the 
gothic, introduced ehiefly at Ravenna by 
the Goths under king Theodoric, that 
adopted m the sixth century by the 
Lombards,. as well. as the new Greek 
style, (by some called the Byzantine), 
which soon after became fashionable ; 
according to this style the churches were 
divided into three, five, or seven naves, 
or aisles,* and'it maintained itself even 
in the thirteenth century; we recog- 
nize it by the many little pillars on the 
outside, by the domes and eircular 
arches,t by the small windows, the 
triangles, or ornaments, &c., in the ca- 
thedral of Bologna, (where the old Ger- 
man is mixed with the new Greek) in the 
church of Gereon and'Maria at Cologne, 
in the church of St. Anthony at Palma, 
in the cathedral and baptistery at Pisa, 
in the cathedral at Duderstadt, in the 
principal churches at Liege, in those of 
St. Michael and Giuliano, in and near 
Milan, farther in the churches. of S. 
Paolo, and Giacomo at Pirtoja, the 
cathedral at Amiens, as well as in most 
of the churches at Soissons, in France, 
and. some others. 
banished by the excellent architects Ma- 
succio, Brunelleschi, Michellozi, Lom- 
bardo, and Alberti, (particularly in the 
fifteenth century) by a new style, whieh 
} have ealled above the Ftalian style. 
The Christian Basijicas and the mona- 
ments of Roman architecture gave, as 
we have said, the first idea; for these 
were carefully: examined and made use 
of by the genius of these architects. 
The: churches were made in the inside 
like the Christian Basilica, and eolumns 
(of the fonie or Corinthian order) ar- 
ranged with the finest symmetry and 
tastefully profiled, were employed. The 
palaces had facades in a grand’ style, 
a bold projection was giver to the pedi- 
ments of the windows and doors, and to 


the principal friezes. These buildings. 


had magnificent steps, an inner eourt, 
surrounded with a peristyle, or areasles, 
between which the finest statues were 





* Only one church, as far as I know, has 
seven naves or aisles; this is the cathedral} 
ef Laon im France,. and as six rows of co- 
lumns stand free, an idea may be formed of 
the fine effect, 

I must, however, remark, that it is not 
all churches built in the new Greek style 
‘that have domes. 
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placed, and here the architects imitated 
the courts of Greek and Roman buildings, 
and availed themselves of the assistance 
of Vitruvius. This style was retained 
and improved by the architects Sangallo, 
Silvani, ‘Tibaldi, Giulio-Cesare, Sga- 
mozzi, Allesi, Bramante, Monti, Pelle- 

rini, di Pino, Pichetti, Vitozzi. San 

lichele, Pajladio, Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Campbell, Knobelsdorff, Nehring, Erd- 
mansdorff, Tessin, Servandoni, Soufilot, 
and Herera; it is easiest to be recog- 
nised in the best churches and palaces, 
erected by these architects, at Florence, 
Venice, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Siena, 
Pistoja, Rome, Genoa, in England, 
Berlin, Worlitz, Sweden, France, and 
Spain. But many of these architects 
themselves often departed from this 
good Italian style, introducing instead of 
a noble simplicity, ornaments, pilasters, 
grouped columns, attics with statues on 
them, wreaths of flowers, caryatides, 
and the like, and thus arose gradually 
the corrupt [talian style. 

The pure Italian style is recognised in 
those churches, in which two or four 
rows of free standing columns are in- 
troduced. In some churches the ground 

lan was in the form of a cross, and 
in the middle rose a dome upon strong 
columns. The vestibules were especially 
formed of free standing columns. This 
excellent style ought to have been 
farther improved, and adapted to what 
was required by the way of life of all 
classes; but instead of making use of it, 
and extending it, the corrupt Italian 
style triumphed from the sixteenth to the 
end of the eighteenth century, in Italy 
alone, and in the east of Europe in the 
train of the French style; this corrupt 
style was favoured by the Jesuits in par- 
ticular; in all their numerous buildings, 
and is still so by all those who neither 
understand the first principles of ar- 
chitecture, nor have any sense for noble 
and grand forms, fine proportions, and 
simple ornaments. 

Lastly, the French architects over- 
stepped all the bounds of judicious dis- 
position of the ornaments, and thus arose 
already in the seventeenth century, the 
French style of architecture; the highest 
degree of architectural confusion. In 
addition to all the defects of the corrupt 
Italian style, we find here, the windows 
placed too close together, the facades of 
the buildings made like lanterns; in the 
principal story the windows were of ex- 
cessive height ; in the other stories they 
were made too small; many were made 
of a circular or oval form, and the key- 
stones were covered with eagles, angels 
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heads, shells, and heads of all kind, of 
animals; the frame of the windows w,. 
for the most part made of a band, ang 
the pediments had but little projection. 
so that the building was without cha 
racter. The facades were divided into 
risalits, with a slight projection dis. 
figured with arms, and flower-pieces 
balconies, attics, and balustrades, upon 
which were placed wretched statues: 
and the building, to which the ascent 
was by a lofty flight of steps, was cover. 
ed with a monstrous mansarde roof: the 
inside was overloaded with gilt orna- 
ments. A great number of palaces, 
country seats, and dwelling - houses, 
have been built in Europe in this French 
style; it coincides with the bad taste 
which prevailed in the 16th and 17th, 
and in part in the 18th centuries, ip 
dress, gardens, and furniture ; and also 
in a great part of Europe in painting and 
sculpture ; all this is connected together, 
and [ am convinced that whenever we 
shall see a nobler style in architecture 
prevail, the tasteless French male dress 
will be exchanged for one that is more 
simple and becoming. It is indeed true 
that the coat does not make the man; 
but the experience of all ages proves, 
that every nation animated with noble 
sentiments had a nationalcostume, and we 
Germans shal] certainly again have sucha 
one in which all colours may be employed. 
But though this French style was 
so faulty with respect to the exterior of 
the buildings, it is on the other hand 
equally to be commended for the inter- 
nal arrangement of the apartments, and 
in this respect, the admirable distribu- 
tion of the ground plans and horizontal 
sections, makes the buildings erected up- 
on them worthy of being studied. It 
should be the study of our present aud 
future architects in their plans for p* 
laces, town-houses, and country seats, 
to unite this excellent internal arrange: 
ment with a noble style of architecture. 
The solution of this problem seems 
be reserved for our age ; why should not 
eminent German architects make it ther 
study to introduce a style of building 
combining good taste and convenience. 
The more the instruction in the st 
ence of architecture is improved, th 
more the rich and powerful patrons ° 
architecture regard real solid knowleds¢, 
and encourage ingenious and industrio8 
young men, the sooner shall we attal! 
to such a style, from which not only th 
government, but all private persons, ¥! 
derive the greatest advantages. 
So much is certain, that already eight 
hundred years ago, the Germans inven" 
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a quite peculiar style of architecture, 
widely differing from all others, and em. 

yed it especially in churches; and 
that it was afterwards adopted by all 
dvilized nations, on account of its great 
effect. This is the style of which I have 
spoken above, and on other occasions. 
Some persons have ascribed the inven- 
tion of it to the Visigoths, or the Spa- 
niards, Who are supposed to have de- 
rived it from the Moorish architecture. 
Others ascribe it to the Ostrogoths, and 
others think they have found it in Swe- 
den, in the church of Upsal. Lastly, 
many think this style was not much em- 

oyed in Italy. The researches which 

have made on this subject positively 
contradict those opinions, and give the 
discovery of this Gothic style, as it is 
called, to the Germans, so that no doubt 
can be raised against it. Ihave, in a 
formal address to the Academy, brought 
wme arguments in support of this as- 
sertion; but besides these, I am now 
convinced by the examination of 900 
churches, and I shall bring the proofs in 
my work on the Theory and Practice of 
Civil Architecture, that this style was 
employed in Germany earlier than in 
any Other country. Before I entered 
on the examination in question, I be- 
leved that it had been first employed in 
the Minster at Strasburg, at Freyburg 
inthe Brisgau, or in the cathedrals of 
Lubeck, Francfort, or Naumburg; I am 
at present enabled by several reasons 
which would take too much room here 
to give the following data :— 

1. St. Bernward, bishop of Hildes- 
heim, is most probably the inventor of 
theancient German style: according to 
which, the cathedral of Naumburg was 
commenced before the end of the 10th 
century: then followed in 1009, the ca- 
thedral at Minden; from 1022 to 1024, 
three churches at Hildesheim ; 1040, the 
cathedral at Goslar, in which we find 
akothe new Greek style ; 1054, the cathe- 
drabat Hildesheim ; 1101, that at Osna- 
burg, 1171, St. Michael's church at Bam- 

+1170, the cathedrals at Schwerin, 

at enburg, and Dobberan.—2. It 
Was introduced by San Domingo della 
a,in the cathedrals of Leon and 
Lago in Spain, in the first quarter of 
the 12th century.—3. Bishop Fulbertus, 
fist employed it in France (in the 12th 
‘entury), in the cathedral of Chartres: 
‘the cathedrals of Dijon, St. Aig- 

im Orleans ; and in 1251, the cathe- 
tral-of St. Dennis, were erected by 
: minister and abbot, Sugger (as 
). About the same time, the 
Eude de Montreuil, mixed the 
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new Greek and the old German style in 
the cathedral at Nantes, and in three 
churches at Paris.—4. The German ar- 
chitect Lapo, and Master Nicholas of 
Pisa, and his son John, introduced the 
old German style into Italy.—In the 13th 
century first mixed with the new Greek, 
and then alone at Urbino, Arezzo, As- 
sisi, and Bologna —5. In this period, S. 
Gonsalvo introduced the old German 
style into Portugal, in building the ca- 
thedral of Amaranto.—6. William of 
Svissons, introduced the old German 
style in England, viz. in 1175, at Canter- 
bury.—7. In Sweden, Bouneuil built the 
first church in this style in 1278, viz. the 
cathedral of Upsal. The other churches 
in Europe built in this style, are more 
recent than the preceding. 

I cannot pass over the following re- 
markable property of the old German 
style, viz. that its edifices have the least 
brick-work, though they are higher than 
those built according to other styles, and 
have besides lofty steeples which. ren- 
dered thicker walls necessary. This pro- 
perty arises partly from the masterly 
execution of the walls, partly from the 
judicious selection of well-burnt bricks, 
and the combination of the arches. We 
are astonished at the arbitrary manner 
in which some architects fix the thick- 
ness of the walls. Many have given the 
external walls of low buildings a thick- 
ness of from 4-to 8 feet, whereas in the 
old German churches which have with- 
stood the injuries of the weather for 
many centuries, the principal walls are 
only from 3 to 5 feet thick. Now an 
important branch of architecture consists 
in a true knowledge of construction, and 
superfluity betrays as great a want of 
judgment as weakness does. 





ANSWER TO MR. OWEN’S REMARKS ON 
MACHINERY. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I OBSERVE, that amidst the cries 
for a reform in Parliament, liberty of 
conscience, and freedom from taxation, 
a set of modern reformers are employed 
in making people believe that the dis- 
tresses of the lower orders are chiefly 
produced by the use of machinery, to 
which the country owes so much of its 
wealth and greatness. , 

This is a very dangerous doctrine, and 
cannot be too speedily overturned. 

Mr. Owen of Lanark, a man of an 
excellent character and good intentions, 
a man who himself employs machinery, 
has advanced the most absurd opinions 
on this head, and stated as facts things 
that are impossible. 
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At ameeting te obtain a subscription 
for his pastoral manufactories, or vil- 
lages of 1000 persons, he is made by the 
daily journals to say :— 

“ The.cotton spun in one year at this 
time in this country, would require, 
without machinery, 60 millions of hands 
with single wheels: and the quantity of 
manufactured work of all sorts done by 
the aid .of machinery in this natien, 
would require, withovt that aid, at least 
the labour of 400 millions of manufac- 
turers.” 

I respect Mr. Owen for his philan- 
thropy and good intentions, but I must 
not, therefore, let so dangerous, I shall 
even say, so absurd and extravagant an 
error, pass for truth. 

I first of all must ask Mr. Owen, What 
he means by machinery? A single 
wheel, though less complicated, is ae 
completely a machine as the largest and 
finest cotton mill in England; therefore 
Mr. Owen's expressions are very incor- 
rect. 

I would not quarrel with a country 
manufacturer for not expressing himself 
correctly, because that might be ex- 
pected, but in this case the want of a 
correct idea of what machinery is, and 
what.it is not, is the main cause of the 
error. 

The grand complaint against machi. 
nery is, that it abbreviates labour; now 
all sorts of tovls and implements do the 
same, and there is no-drawing a line of 
distinction between the spade and the 
hoe, the knife and the scissars on one 
hand, and the most complicated piece of 
machinery. 

Perhaps a saw is the tool that abbre- 
wiates —_ more than any other; at 
any rate, in making deals, two men with 
asaw will de more than two thousand 
without one; it is therefore, according 
to the moderns, a most mischievous in- 
vention, though the ancients almost dei- 
fied the inventors but the fact is, the 
cceformers only mean machines invented 
within the last thirty or forty years, and 
Mr.Owen’s undiscriminating mind adopts 
the vulgar definition. 

With respect to 400,000,000 of ma- 
nufacturers, supposing each to earn 6d. 
a day, which. is the lowest that can be es- 
timated, their labour would amvant toten 
millions a day, which is 3,130,000,000). 
ayear!! Now if this calculation were 
right, it follows that the value of the 
manufactured goods would be much 
greater, as this is only for labour with- 
out materials; but all who know an 
‘thing of the subject know that the whole 
value of manufactured goods made in 
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England, does not amount to one-tyen. 


‘faeth part of that enormous sum, 


Even let at be supposed, that M, 
Owen was right in his calculation, wha 
a farce it must be to complain of heay, 
taxation and poor-rates, for ten days 
profits derived from machinery would dy 
more than pay all taxes and public ex. 
penses for a whole year. 

A cart is a machine, and all sorts of 
tools are in respect te abbreviatiyn of 
Jabour, similar in effect to the most con. 
plicated machinery. 

It is true that 400 millions of mey, 
situated like Robinson Crusoe, woul 
not manufacture much in a day, but 40 
millions of persons supplied with such 
tools and machinery as were in use about 
fifty years ago, when there were no com- 
plaints, would at the present value of 
money certainly earn more than Gd. a- 
day each. Mr. Owen, therefore, made 
one of the greatest errors in calculation 
that ever was made by a sensible maa 
who could make use of figures. 

If we had none of the improved ma- 
chinery, against which the absurd and 
ignorant outcry is raised, we should not 
be able to mannfacture for exportation; 
besides, if employment for great num- 
bers of persons in manufacturing is the 
object in view, we shall find that there 
are three times as many employed as in 
the time of Edward III., who brought 
over weavers from Flanders, and twice 
as many as in the golden age of Queer 
Elizabeth. 

It is possible that too many people 
have left agriculture, and too many gone 
to follow manufactures ; but be the cause 
what it may, why manufacturers want 
work, resorting to the old and tedious 
methods of working will not remedy the 
evil. If we were to resort to knitting 
and spinning in the manner formers 
done, as other nations have adopted as 
far as they can the improved machinery, 
they would supply us cheaper than we 
could supply ourselves. After breaking 


-our machinery, we should sit idle—g''° 


all our money to foreigners, so that in 
place of being better, we should be much 
worse off than we now are. init 

Theorists are very dangerous guides, 
and this is an example of that trath— 
Mr. Owen no doubt has good intention 
and perhaps so had Marat and — 
pierre. 1t is certain that many o! ti 
best of the French revolutionists mea" 
well, but they did not do the less — 
for that. Even the very excellence 
their characters gave them a facility " 
leading others astray, and injuring theit 
country. 
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When the radical reformers run down 
the use of machinery, it is not necessary 
40 answer them, because their object is 
to excite discontent; or, when men 
known te be ignorant, exclaim against 
inventions to save labour, it is useless 
toreply; but when Mr. Owen of La- 
nark is wrong, and publishes error as 
trath, it is necessary to answer. 

What-would the printers and editors, 
who are so ready to give publicity to 
guch well-intentioned nonsense, say, if 
the printing of the printing-press, and 
types, were to be condemned along with 
other inventions for the abbreviation of 
labour? Perhaps printing abbreviates 
jabour more than any other invention, 
if we except striking impressions on dies, 
or casting figures in moulds. 

Mr. Owen, in his extravagant calcula- 
tion, only reckons the saving of labour 
to be as one hundred to one, but in 
printing the saving of labour when there 
are a great number of impressions, 
is more than a thousand to one. So 
thatin all die humility and submission 
to Mr. Owen, to printers and publishers 
of his opinions, and all those who wish 
to lengthen labour, I do think that if 
machinery is to be destroyed the print- 
ing apparatus should be the first thrown 
into the fire. 

Mr. Owen possesses reasoning powers, 
and he has had a good deal of experience 
inthe world, he must then know that 
the cheaper that articles are produced 
the more of them: are consumed, which 
fact would alone destroy the accuracy of 
his calculation.— Another thing is, that 
ourexports, which in the beginning of 
last century, were only five millions a 
year, are now fifty; but above all, he 
should know, that unless all other: na- 
tions will agree to lay aside the use of 
machinery, it would be attended with 
tuin for this nation to do it. 

Men will always buy where they can 
get what they want the cheapest, and 
they will by the same rule, and from. the 
fame motives, produce what they want 
with the least trouble they can; so that 
tt striving against the nature of things 
to try to introduce the old tedious man- 
ners Of manufacturing. 

‘The main causes of the present com- 
mercial distress are, that all nations on 

continent have adopted the anti- 
‘m@mercial plans of Bonaparte. Each 
to supply itself with all that it 

a as that is an gine - 

1 e plan will soon be abandoned. 
Another thing is, that so much money 
has been expended by every nation dur- 
10g the last war, that individuals are net 
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ima condition to pay for so many ar- 
ticles of luxury or conveniency as usual ; 
but both those causes are temporary, and 
therefore it is fair to conclude that the 
distress will not be of long duration. 

In the spring of 1793, before the war 
began, Manchester was everflowing with 
orders, and with wealth, but the month 
of June had not arrived when the work- 
men were in the greatest distress. 1 
then endeavoured to shew in a pamphlet 
entituled Better Prospects to Manufuc- 
turers, that the distress would be but 
temporary, and so it was, for never did 
the trade of England rise so rapidly, as 
during the first years of last war. 

At present, if there is any difference, 
it is that the prospects are better than 
they were then. i shall not insult peo- 
ple in a state of want by speaking of 
patience, for though the advice might be 
good, there is something offensive in its 
application to men under such circum- 
stances ; but if those who are able will 
give some assistance, and if the masters 
will strain a — to employ as many as 
they can at fair wages, [| am persuaded 
the distress will become bearable, and 
will soon be over. 

One effect of the present stagnation 
of trade is, that not being the same 
quantity of sales, there are not the same 
quantity of mercantile bills in circulation, 
and consequently not so much money 
amongst people in trade and commerce. 
This cause alone would occasion distress, 
if there were no other, but it is one that 
most certainly will not continue long. 

Since the invention of bills of ex- 
change, the nature of business has to- 
tally changed its character. Previous to 
that invention manufacturers and mer- 
chants were often unable to execute the 
orders they received, for want of money. 
They were obliged to wait for the re- 
turns from one order before they could 
supply another; but now it is quite dif- 
ferent—and it is only when there is lit- 
tle doing that money is scarce. 

To return for a moment to Mr. Owen. 
I have to observe, that of all men he is 
the least excusable in exaggerating the 
disadvantageous effects of machinery.— 
His plans are not much approved of, yet, 
out of respect for his good intentions 
and his good character, he has been 
listened to with attention; and a dispo- 
sition to try the experiment is manifested 
even by those who do not expect suc- 
cess: he therefore ought to be moderate 
in his attacks on those abbreviations of 
labour to which this country owes so 
much. 

When I speak of exaggerating the dis- 
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advantages of machinery, it is not 
through inadvertency, or because I think 
the disadvantages are great when com- 
pared with the advantages, but because 
there is nothing in existence in this 
world, however good, that is not attended 
with some disadvantage. 

As to what those disadvantages are, I 
believe them to be chiefly confined to the 
reduction of the value of knitting and 
spinning, which formerly employed the 
spare time of females, and constantly 
had the good effect of employing that 
time which the cares of a family had left 
vacant. 

The value of such labour is now so 
trifling, that it has almost entirely ceased ; 
for it would be as much in vain to ex- 
pect that people would labour without a 
reward, as to think that they would 
take a long and troublesome method of 
producing an object, when they knew 
how to do it with quickness and faci- 
lity. 

That this is a disadvantage I allow ; 
and as such I noticed it fifteen years ago 
in my wogk on the “ Decline and Fall of 
Wealthy Nations;” but the disadvan- 
tage is not so great as it appears, for it 
very often did happen that females were 
so intent on their household manufac- 
tures, that they neglected the daily bu- 
siness of the house itself; besides, females 
were. in the ages of the ignorance of me- 
chanical abbreviation, subjected to too 
much labour. 

Queens and princesses used to weave 
and to spin; and it appears that their 
weaving apparel was so valuable (had 
cost so much labour) that they could not 
entrust their slaves with the care of 
washing it. 

Homer, speaking of a well near Troy, 
says— 

Where Trojan dames, ere yet alarm’d by 
Greece, 

Wash’d their fair garments in the days of 
peace.” 


Formerly good clothes cost more 
money than food: new the matter is so 
much the reverse, that food costs more in 
a month than clothes do in a year. So 
that when the views of the public in ge- 
neral shall be more turned to agriculture 
than they are at present, they may do so 
with greater advantage than ever they 
were at any former period. 

The enemies of .machinery, or, in 
other words, those men who propose 
taking the most difficult way of doing 
what is wanted to be done—are as ini- 
mical to abbreviations in agriculture as in 
manufactures; but let us hear what the 
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Count de la Borde, one of the best jp. 
formed men in France, says o1: this sy} 
oy See L'Esprit d’Assuciation, par M. 
e Comte de la Borde, page 267 and {j. 
lowing). 

What changes have taken place sine 
the time when men cultivated the grounq 
with the spade. It was natural that the 
person who taught men to yoke oxen to 
a plough, and horses to a mill, should 
pass for a deity.—“ Women,” said the 
poet, * you who have hitherto been ep. 
ployed to grind the corn, rest your arm 
in time to come. It is no longer for you 
that the birds by their songs announce 
the break of day. Ceres has ordered the 
naiads to fulfil your task, and to move 
rapidly the heavy mill-stones.” 

Would Mr. Owen wish to see the 
women turned back to the laborious 
work of grinding corn from the dawn of 
day to the setting sun? If the destruc. 
tion of machinery begins, where is it to 
stop? 

Farther on M. de la Borde says, “ In 
agriculture the last degree of perfection 
consists in the use of machinery, which, 
by diminishing the expense of cultivation, 
produce the same effect as if they increas- 
ed the fertility of the soil. The produce 
becomes more abundant, and cheaper’ 
for working people. It is, then, a great 
error to think machinery dves harm. 
Even many well-informed people, who 
should know better, think that they di- 
minish Jabour and make working people 
slaves; whereas the effect is quite the 
contrary. The invention of the plougi, 
which is the first of all machines, has not 
taken the labour from a single individual, 
but has enabled men to cultivate much 
more land, to double the quantity of 
grain produced, and consequently to pay 
the workmen better. 

The use of the rolling machine in iron 
forges has not occasioned the dismissal of 
a single individual, but it has greatly 
augmented the quantity of iron produced 
and reduced the price. a 

The invention of Arkwright’s spinning 
machine, far from lessening the number 
of labourers employed in the cotton trade, 
has trebled their numbers, by greatly 
augmenting the sale of the article. Me 
chines have always had the effect of 
raising the price of wages and lowering 
the price of goods. 


* It will be seen by the Winchester Tt 
cords, that in the 14th and 15th century, " 
required on an average the wages of a jour 
neyman mason or carpenter for twelve a 
to pay for a quarter of wheat.—Two wees 
wages will do it now. 
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In manufactures of cotton, wages have 
risen from two to five, and cotton cloths 
have fallen from fifteen to seven.—See 
Annals of Arts and Manufactures, vol. 
xvi. p. 8. 

The temporary stagnation of trade 
that now distresses the industrious 
classes is no new thing, and ought not to 
be attributed to machinery; least of all 
isiteither fair or wise, by exaggerated 
calculations, like those of Mr. Owen, to 
increase the jealousy of the industrious 
against the use of machines. 

Amongst the cheering prospects which 
we have, { think that one arises from an 
apparent disposition in men of landed 
property to let it out in farms of less ex- 
tent than has been the practice of late. 
Very small farms are ruinous to a coun- 
try; but, on the other hand, very large 
ones are disadvantageous to the landlord, 
the tenant, and the public at large. 

A man who rents 1,200 acres cannot 
pay so much an acre as he who rents 
only 400 or 600 ; and if he cannot afford 
to pay so much it is because his land 
does not produce so mueh in proportion 
to its extent. 

In every country evils have a tendency 
toremedy themselves ; but in no country 
isthat so much the case asin England. 
Itherefore do expect, if I should live so 
long, to see peace as usual attended by 
plenty and abundance, followed with a di- 
minution of prices, at the same time that 
work will be becoming more abundant 
every day. 

I wish success to Mr. Owen's experi- 
ment, and in this case I certainly wish 
what 1 do not expect ; but I wish that 
when, in his zeal to do good, he again 
addresses the “public, he will consider 
what he says, both as to its foundation in 
truth and its tendency :—and in wishing 
thisit is what I certainly do expect ; for 
[think Mr. Owen's character incompa- 
tlewith misleading the people, either 
through carelessness or wilful misrepre- 
tentation. Lam, &c. 

WiL.iAM PLAYPAIR. 





ON DUELLING. 

MR. EDITOR. 
WHILE the academy of Dijon is 
ing a premium for the best essay 
Mduelling, and the prevalence of that 
Marous custom, one of the worst 
legacies inherited from our feodal an- 
‘stors, continues to excite the horror 
andastonishment of well regulated minds 
uthis country, your readers will not, 
be displeased with the follow- 
rvations on the subject; they 







are from the pen of M. Salaville, a well 
known and distinguished member of the 
literary world in the French capital. 
After a few preliminary remarks, and 
noticing a recent sentence of the criminal 
court, which acquits some one who killed 
his antagonist in a duel, because he had 
fought like a brave man! The writer 
commences by asking whether liberty 
authorizes duelling ? and then proceeds 
to discuss the question as follows. 

According to MONTESQUIEU, liberty, 
in its relation to the members of a com- 
munity, consists in their security, or at 
least in the opinion they entertain of 
that security. ‘The man who lives in 
fear is certainly any thing but free; thus 
fear has been at all times made the con- 
servative principle of despotism ; whereas, 
confidence and security are the necessary 
conditions of a free state. Is it there- 
fore possible to establish either, and con- 
sequently liberty ina country where one 
is daily exposed to the danger of losing 
his life by the hand of a duellist or in 
other words, a tolerated assassin ? 

Let us suppose for instance, that such 
a state as the above, has nothing in it 
calculated to discompose or alarm certain 
individuals who, relying on their prowess 
and experience, instead of avoiding these 
destructive meetings, seek them to give 
proofs of their intrepedity ; will it be 
the same thing with peaceable citizens 
who, in all civilized communities, form 
the majority ? does the supposition apply 
to wives and mothers, that are exposed 
to these chances, who, when least ex- 
pected, are innocently condemned to 
lose the object of their affection? Fi- 
nally, can people be said to enjoy perfect 
liberty, where duelling is winked at or 
permitted ? 

What serves to distinguish a free 
state from one that is not so, is that the 
first is governed by laws, and the second 
by men. ‘The empire of law insures the 
safety of each citizen, because all know 
before hand what it requires, and from 
not being subjected to inconstancy or 
caprice, that which is once prescribed 
alwavs continues to operate: under this 
system, a man has only to regulate his 
actions in conformity to legal authority, 
and every cause of apprehension as to his 
future conduct ceases. The precision of 
law, furnishes a standard of moral rec- 
titude by which we may be guided, with 
the same degree of exactness, that in- 
fluence physical habits, arising from the 
immutable laws of nature. 

Out of the empire of. the laws, and 
under the capricious will of men, there 
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can be no fixed rule for the regulation of 
a man's conduct. ‘here yew may be 
punished for a good action and rewarded 
for a bad ene; uncertainty must exist 
in all the relations of life, and hence a 
state of fear and pusillanimity, which 
paralizes the will, converting man mto # 
mere automaton, and destroying in him 
the character of a free agent, for which 
he had been designed by Providence. 

Nothing, therefore, but equal laws 
religiously observed, and guaranteed by 
wise institutions, can inspire the members 
of a state with a consciousness of their 
security, and its concomitant freedom, 
advantages, which will never be found 
either in the vacillations of arbitary power 
or the perilous disorders ef anarchy. 
This was what the ancients felt, when 
they declared with no less truth than 
energy: Summa libertas servire legibus / 

Such is the reason, that amongst a 
free people, respect for the laws and an 
anxiety to maintain them becomes the 
predominant feelings, and first principle 
of action: the members of a free state 
adhere to legal prescription, because it is 
the origin and preserver of their li- 
berties! and accordingly it was not amidst 
such communities that duelling took its 
rise ; for, to adopt this murderous usage, 
is, in itself, a proof of the greatest con- 
tempt for all law; it is to deny their 
efficacy in deciding the subjects of dispute 
which must ever arise between indivi- 
duals, and to deny their authority by 
taking them into our own hands: here 
let it be recollected, that the considera- 
tions of having been provoked, insulted, 
or given proofs of bravery, does not in 
any degree change the nature of things, 
or render the conduct of a duellist more 
excusable. 

Admitting the truth of the above 
positions, duelling, under whatever point 
of view it is examined, cannot be to- 
lerated in a free state, because it has a 
direct tendency to overturn the con- 
stitutive principle of liberty. Why, 
therefore, should not those who wan- 
tonly violate that sacred principle, be 
marked with the obloquy and contempt 
of the community which is so liberally 
bestowed on others who are guilty of a 
similar violation, but of a different de- 
scription ? 

People vainly attempt to excuse this 
dreadful practice, by an appeal to existing 
prejudices, the point of Soo. &c.; but 
surely the highest honor in a free state 
consists in fulfilling the duties of a good 
citizen; and it is scarcely necessary to 
say, that the first of these duties is to 
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respect the Jaws, never substitutin: ™ 
own will for them; suffering patiently 
rather than participate in their violation 
I would ask whether the duellist fulgy 
these conditiens ? 

_ Under an absolute government, duel- 
ling may perhaps, admit of some excuse 
in the arbitrary will of the despot, who 
generally treats his own laws with evp. 
tempt, since they are abrogated or 
changed according te his will and e. 
price ; so that from being constantly 
subject to this unnatural exercise of 
power, those who live under such a 
government think much less of respecting 
the laws than profiting by their in. 
fraction, and of turning it to their own 
advantage. When this eorruption has 
become habitual in any country, it may 
be compared to a disease extremely 
difficult to be eradicated in those why 
have caught the contagion. 

It is generally felt and acknowledged, 
that a proper degree of respect for the 
laws, not only excludes, but repels and 
diaspproves of duelling ; and that there 
would be no necessity of inflicting 
punishments on duellists in a country 
whose inhabitants were really animated 
by a thorough love of good order, for the 
purpose of removing a practice foundedon 
an utter contempt of legal authority and 
morat justice. Experience in fact, proves 
that it never existed amongst the free 
states of antiquity, that it originated in 
anarchy and despotism, and finally, that 
it can only be perpetuated under the 
caprice of similar circumstances. 

The absurdity of demanding other 
privileges from the legislature, while 
duelling continues to be tolerated is ma- 
nifest to the most superficial reasoner. 
The public voice of France wishes to be 
me ona par with England, as to the Ii 

erty of the press ; but what would be 
the use of establishing that singular bles 
sing, if any one who thought proper was 
at liberty to challenge me for availing 
myself of it, and provoke me either te 
fight or be dishonoured ?* 

The same may be said of every other 
legal privilege : duelling tends to render 
them all illusory ; for these privileges ca” 
hardly be said virtually to exist, if the) 
lead to risks, perils, and dangers. Cor- 
‘stitutional immunities should come on 





* This observation of the author has 
been perfectly prophetic, for since h's = 
appeared, several duels have bee? fought, 
and two or three individuals have been kil 
in them, owing to opinions expressed ® 
public journals.—Ep. 
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y the light of day, without causing 
iroubles or embarrassment ; to constitute 
feedom, the fruit should be enjoyed un- 
gixed with the bitterness of inquietude, 
o liability to personal indignity. But 
these consequences will never be avoided 
if the practice of duelling is suffered to 
remain amongst us; and while that dis- 

to civilization is perpetuated in our 
manners to the contempt of the most 
gered institutions; while it finds the 
protection of public opinion, which time, 
jmorance, servitude, and barbarism have 
alone accorded to it, our boasted free- 
jom must be merely nominal. 

The next question to be asked, in 
treating of this subject, is, whether hav- 
ing recourse to a duel is the best way of 
proving that one of the combatants is 
right and the other is wrong ? 

There was a time when tribunals ap- 
pointed to administer justice ordered the 
litigants to fight a duel for the purpose of 
ascertaining which of them had reason on 
hisside. In those days, if any man was 
aeused of having committed murder, it 
was necessary that he should kill another 
fellow-creature, to prove that the charge 
was false and calumnious! 

Such was the conduct and reasoning 
suggested by ignorance and superstition 
in former days, and those who lament 
the ess of knowledge might, with 
equal propriety, recommend this primi- 
live legislation to that which our ad- 
vancement in the thorny science of truth 
has ed amongst some of the pre- 
sent nations of Europe. At all events, 
it ig evident that the result of a duel 
ves the guilt or innocence of 
the engaged init. The question 
of right and wrong, innocence or guilt, 
# precisely in the same state after the 
contest that it was before. None of 
these important points are decided by 

» although both the antagonists 

id fall. If a man has been accused 

of some act injurious to his reputation, a 
a diel does not prove that he was ca- 
limniated, and only shews that he has 


oix, the ingenious author of 
“Essays on Paris,” having one day en- 
tered a coffee-house at the dinner hour, 
and observed some one taking a jelly, 
tid, loud enough to be heard by the 
ew a jelly makes but a very poor 
- —Offended by this remark, the 
turning to him who made it, 
4 that it was his own choice, and he 
light it very strange any one should 
find fault with him. “That may. be,” 
Sainte-Foix, “‘ but you will al- 
ow, sir, that a jelly makes but a poer 
New Monruty Mac.—No. 70. 
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dinner.” This repetition of his obser- 
vation irritated the stranger to such a 
degree, that some further altercation 
terminated by his demanding immediate 
satisfaction. As it was then the custom 
for every one to go armed, they had 
merely to draw their small swords, when 
the aggressor soon received his adver- 
sary’s weapon; on which the former 
asked whether he was satisfied, and 
being answered in the affirmative, Sainte- 
Foix added—“ You have wounded me 
poe sir, and I shall get over it, after 
a few days confinement to my room; but 
if you had killed me, it would not have 
been the less true, that a jelly makes but 
a poor dinner !” 

If a person fights to prove that his an- 
tagonist is wrong, this proof can never 
result from the duel in which he has én- 
gaged: if itis to obtain reparation for 
an injury or real insult, the chances are 
equal on both sides. Nothing can gua- 
rantee the success of the offended party ; 
whereas, daily experience proves that he 
may lose his life in addition to previous 
outrage. What, therefore, ought we to 
consider duelling but a breach of com- 
mon sense, and gratuitous abandonment 
of the most obvious principles of reason 
and justice? Since this inhuman cus- 
tom does not answer any of the ends for 
the attainment of which it is adopted, 
what are we to call it but a proof of 
atrocious folly ?—and yet, the point of 
honour has converted duelling into an 
indispensable duty, as if it was honourable 
to manifest proofs of folly and atrocity ! 

Should the foregoing portion of the 
author’s essay tend either to amuse or 
call the attention of your numerous 
readers to-the important subject of duel- 
ing, I venture to assure them, that the 
sequel, which shall form the subject of 
a future communication, is not less wor- 
thy of their notice. Humanitas. 

Hastings, Oct. 1, 1819. 





LETTERS FROM MR, SALT AND MR. 
BRIGGS TO SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 
Cairo, Oct, 2, 1818. 
DEAR SIR, 

IT is with great delight that I for- 
ward to you, by the hands of my friend 
Mr. Briggs, whom you will recollect as 
former consul of Alexandria, a packet, 
which I have confided to him to be de- 
livered to youinperson. = 

This packet contains an inscription on 
a gold plate, inscribed by order of one of 
the Ptolemies, to commemorate the de- 
dication of a temple to Oniis, which was 
found by one of the Pacha’s workmen, 
among the ruins of the celebrated city 
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of Canopus. Many efforts were made by 
the ci-devant French consul to obtain this 
very interesting relic of antiquity, but 
the Pacha, who happened to be at Alex- 
andria when it was found, kept it quietly 
in his hands until his return to Cairo. 
On my visiting him on that occasion, he 
observed that “ he too had become a 
collector,’ and had discovered an inscrip- 
tion on gold; “ but it is not for you,” 
he added, “as I intend to send it to my 
friend Sir Sydney Smith, as a token of 
my remembrance and esteem.” ‘These 
words I am sure will make the inscrip- 
tion doubly valuable, as they were deliver- 
ed with that glow of countenance which 
evinced that they came from his heart. 

I hope you will believe me when I 
add, that I have never felt myself more 
gratified than in executing on this occa- 
sion his Highness’s commission, as it will 
prove to the world how dearly your me- 
mory has been cherished in the Levant, 
by the greatest man, perhaps, that the 
Ottoman empire can at present boast.— 
Believe me, my dear Sir, with the highest 
respect and esteem, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
To Sir Sydney Smith, Henry Sarr. 
K. C. B., &c. §c. §e. 


Lazaretto of Leghorn, Feb. 29, 1819. 
DEAR SIR, 

I was in hopes to have had the plea- 
sure of delivering to you in person the 
inclosed letter from our Consul-general 
in Egypt, Mr. Salt, but hearing you 
have removed from Paris to Naples, I 
find I shall be debarred that satisfaction, 
as having had a very long passage from 
Alexandria, my quarantine will not ex- 
pire before the end of next month, and 
the season will be far advanced before I 
can get to England. 

You will seé Mr. Salt’s letter is dated 
some months back, as he was then going 
with Mr. Bankes to explore Nubia, and 
was uncertain when he might return; 
however, I am happy to say, he is ar- 
rived safe in Cairo, before I quitted 
Egypt, with a valuable collection of 
drawings, and had made many interest- 
ing discoveries in those remote regions. 


The gold plate with the Greek inscrip- 


Letters from Mr. Salt and Mr. Briggs to Sir S. Smith, [Noy. } 
Ag 


tion he alludes to, is in my Possession 
and shall be delivered here to ou; con. 
sul, Mr, Falconer, or any other per, 
you may desire. It is 63 inches in jongt), 
by 23 in breadth, and the inscription ¢o. 
cupies four lines. 1 transcribe it at foo 
for your information.* In the sentiments 
expressed on the occasion by Mr. Salt, | 


fully concur, both as relates to yoursely 


and to his Highness the Pacha of Egypi 
. oJP's 
and I believe throughout the Levan; 
every body holds the same opinion, 
The features of the country about 
Alexandria are undergoing a material 
change from what you knew them. The 
lakes Aboukir and Mareotis have no 
longer any communication with the sea, 
and are gradually drying up by evapora. 
tion. The Pacha has completed dykes 
at both places, at vast labour and ex- 
pense. It was in collecting stones for 
the former work, that the ruins of Cano- 
pus were discovered, with the plate in 
question. ‘I'he Pacha has lately under. 
taken to restore the ancient canal be- 
tween Alexandria and the Nile, and thus 
open an internal communication with 
the country, without being obliged to 
pass the dangerous bar of Rosetta, 
which was a perpetual interruption to 
commerce, and to the prosperity of the 
country. In the numbers employed on 
this noble work, the Pacha has been an- 
bitious to rival the examples of ancient 
times. In February and March last, 
there were not less than 250,000 men 
engaged in the excavation at one time. 
It appears an exaggeration, but I know 
the official number was much higher, 
and nobody estimates it at less. The 
prodigious increase of agriculture with- 
in these few years, and the tranquillity 
enjoyed from one end of Egypt to the 
other, form a favourable contrast with 
former times; and the military glory of 
the Pacha has been no less raised by his 
late conquests in the deserts of Arabia, 
and the subjugation of the Wahabisect, 
which not many years ago was so form! 
dable, as to. excite strong apprehensions 
for the safety of the Ottoman empire.— 
Believe me to be, with the highest re- 
spect, dear sir, 
Your very obedient humble servant. 
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opsERVATIONS ON SHAKSPEARE, FROM 
‘¢HE GERMAN OF VOSS AND SONS. 


(Concluded from p. 305.) 


ROWE was the first editor, who, in 
the fulfilment of his task, rendered jus- 
ce to thé merit of Shakspeare. In 1709, 
he published an edition of the poet's 
yorks, in six octavo volumes, which, 
however, was merely a reprint of the 
latest folio edition, with the correction 
of some of the grossest errors. Several 
editors afterwards rose up, following in 
succession the footsteps of Rowe in 
every thing essential. The first was 
Pope; after whom came Theobald, Han. 
mer, Warburton, and Johnson; all dili- 

nt investigators, and for the most part 
imgenious men and scholars. By colla- 
tions with some of the old editions, they 
efected many happy alterations, and 
cleared up various obscurities; yet they 
must by no means be looked upon as 
restorers, or even profound illustrators 
of the original Shakspearian text. Much 
more was done towards the restoration 
of Shakspeare by Steevens, whose im- 
mense reading enabled him to’ amend 
some passages, and vindicate others ; and 
by his laborious successor, Malone, the 
frst thorough investigator of the origi- 
nal text, whose efforts were, though at 
some distance, honourably emulated by 
tort Reed, Ritson, Douce, M. Mason, 

others. All these commentators 
took great pains to remove the impuri- 
ties which the injustice of time had cast 
upon Shakspeare. Malone, who ex- 
punged hundreds of errors merely by a 
collation of the old editions, thought 
himself justified in declaring that for the 
restoration of the text, little or nothing 
then remained to be done. We cannot 
po tel adopt this opinion, and hope 
foe able to detect many errors, parti- 
cilarly in passages where the editors 

corrupted verse into prose of which 
weshall hereafter have occasion to speak. 
Certainly the latter is a fault for which 
NM Teflecting person can regard Shak- 
speare as responsible. 

‘Wenext come to the consideration of 

| expressions, which, according to 
declaration of the historical critic, 

= accarel pure ; but which, not being 
le to the present established 
tulesof the English language, are by 
‘ome commentators condemned as the 
tings of a-careless pen. Shak- 
‘peare’s negligence in the choice of ex- 
ns has almost become proverbial, 

has been as much the subject of bit- 
lr reproof as of generous apology, in 





consequence of the eminent qualities by 
which it is redeemed. The apologists, 
as they mean well, may in some measure 
be forgiven ; but the severe censurers of 
the poet certainly merit reproof for not 
having taken into consideration the great 
revolution which the English language 
underwent during the century in which 
Shakspeare slumbered, again to awake 
for immortality. Like the Sleeper, in 
the ingenious tales of Mother Goose, 
Shakespeare, when he awoke, found 
England metamorphosed, different in 
constitution, manuers, and language. . Is 
it not a sufficient proof of the gross illi- 
berality of Rowe’s successors, that in 
their judgment of the language of Shak- 
speare, to use the words of Malone, 
“they seem never to have looked be- 
hind them, but to have considered their 
own era, and their own phraseology, as 
the standard of perfection.” Many words, 
which were in general use in Shak- 
speare’s time, had, in the common course 
of things, become antiquated, and were 
the more unintelligible, as Shakspeare, 
of all writers the most distinguished for 
variety, had ceased to be read. And 
what would have been the fate of our 
own language, had not Luther in the 
name of heaven, and by the most pow- 
erful exertions of mind, laboured to pre- 
serve its primitive youth and freshness 
in his translation of the Bible. 

Steevens, Malone, and several of their 
successors, have carefully collated Shak- 
spearé with contemporary writers, and 
it appears that the faults, as they are 
styled, of the Shakspearian language, 
are common to them all. These faults 
are chiefly peculiarities (often most ex- 
pressive ones), of the language of the 
age, Which are now succeeded by others ; 
and certainly every language is subject 
to the variable caprices of custom, as 
well as to its own established and un- 
changeable rules. But there are certain 
points, which still remain to be explained 
by the defenders of Shakspeare ; for in- 
stance, the following passage in Romeo 
and Juliet :— 

both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy physic lies— 


where Malone observes, the poet has sa- 
crificed grammar for the sake of rhyme. 
Many obscure words may be explained 
by an attentive comparison of Shak- 
speare with himself, as has already 
been done ;—others by the examination 
of particular dialects, in which the old 
English is in some measure preserved, 
and also the low Saxon, which is de- 
rived frém the same origin as the Eng- 
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lish. An intelligent man, a warm ad- 
mirer of Shakspeare, at present resides 
in Heidelberg :—he was born in the vici- 
nity of the poet’s native place, and he 
recognizes many words and proverbial 
phrases as being in common use at the 
present day, which, by the expound- 
ers of the capital, and other parts of 
England, have been formally declared 
obsolete. Since Shakspeare has been 
universally read, the English have re- 
adopted many words which had fallen 
into disuse, but were not entirely obso- 
lete ; thus with the progress of time he 
becomes more and more intelligible, 
whilst his fame is ever augmenting— 


Crescit occulto velut arbor evo. Horace. 


It is certainly to be regretted, that 
some few branches of the Shakspearian 
language should have fallen into decay ; 
but could the bard, whose language was 
extremely flexible, and as it were, in an 
infant state, foresee the storms and the 
blighting frosts of time? Could he an- 
ticipate that the stage, which he expected 
would continue to ha the Pg of 

opagating his wurks in a living form, 
Vas dodtaed to be entirely closed by fa- 
natical visionaries ? 

Shakspeare’s use of foreign words has 
also been a subject of complaint :—but 
this is a singular objection, if it be ex- 
tended to scenes in which it is the inten- 
tion of the poet to ridicule the mixed 
jargon which was prevalent in his time ; 
as for instance, in Much Ado about No- 
thing, (act iii. s. 3..and act iv. s. 2.)—in 
Measure for Measure (act ii. s.'T.), &c. 
This evidently proves, how anxiously 
Shakspeare wished to preserve the Eng- 
lish language, that sacred property of his 
native land, in allits original purity, and 
thereby to enable his countrymen to 
maintain their intellectual independence. 
The introduction of foreign words can- 
not be regarded asa blemish in scenes 
intended indirectly to throw ridicule on 
the levity of fashionable life, or directly 
as in the opening scene of Romeo and 
Juliet, where such language is put into 
the mouths of imitating servants, Thus 
we may account for the affected No point 
in Love's Labour Lost, the trifling sans, 
sans, and the tediously reiterated /’en- 
voy in the same play, &c. Whether 
Shakspeare may not sometimes have 
overstepped the bounds of what was 
proper and admissible, without reference 
to any caprice of the speaker or the age, 
for example in the following passages :— 


I have tremor cordis on me. Wint. Tale. 


They say he is avery man per se. 
Troilus and Cressida 


Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans eye; 
thing. As You Like jj. 


If I did not think thou hadst been an 


i . 
fatuus. ~ 


K. Henry IV. \stpart, 
And whether he can be justified for hay. 
ing so done, must be left to the decision 
of some enquiring Englishman. We 
may, however, be permitted to observe 
that in the first place these foreign scrape 
are of rare occurrence, and next, that 
they are by no means remarkable jn a 
language which has been gradually form. 
ed into a sort of loose consistency from 
various languages of dissimilar principles, 
and in which sometimes one, and some. 
times another predominates. 

But what shall we say of the outery 
that has been raised against broken sen- 
tences, which undoubtedly do occur, 
though only where the poet wishes to 
express the language of passion! Surely 
this objection must have first arisen in 
the brain of some cold pedant who knew 
of the existence of sorrow only from 
books. It must be confessed that Shak- 
speare’s sentences do not always glide 
smoothly down the even current of daily 
intercourse :—they frequently thunder 
in the tempest of agitated life. When 
the mind is a prey to conflicting emo- 
tions, the language naturally breaks 
through the barriers of grammar and 
logic, and moves tempestously on the 
ocean of the passions. Hamlet, in the 
soliloquy— 


*¢ © that this too too solid flesh would melt,” 


in alluding to the unnatural love of his 
treacherous mother, hurries on to the 
end without ever coming to a pause.—!t 
isa string of errors both in language 
and rythmus!—Who does not sympa 
thise with Othello, when racked by burn- 
ing jealousy, instead of regularly round- 
ing a period, he is suffocated by a deep- 
fetched sigh? Who does not commis: 
rate the distress of Juliet, when pictur 
ing to herself the horrors of the tomb, 
she forgets every rule of language and 
grammar !—Will not the detractors o! 
Shakspeare acknowledge that there 's 
also a rude style in art? Can they wish 
to have discord expressed by harmony: 
—Uncommon emotions are not within 
the range of ordinary expression.—Ths 
is the higher rale of genius. sl 
_ Finally, we hear complaints 4" 

against Shakspeare’s unintelligibility 
which it is said not unfrequently be 
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comes mysterious obscurity. As the 
hard cannot in justice be reproached for 
weh obscure allusions as may be eluci- 
jated by an annotation, this complaint is 
rather directed against a certain tone of 
constrained affectation which Shakspeare 
has adopted in some of his plays (for in- 
stance, in Love's Labour Lost); but 
which, at the same time, he has turned to 
ridicule wherever an occasion presented 
itself. ‘Thomas Lilly, the dramatist, in- 


troduced this strain of language in the 
fear 1582, by the publication of his 
/“Euphues,” a satirical poem, intended 
to ridicule the follies of the age, but 


which was so full of capricious, singular, 
and formal expressions, that it may be 
said the poet sought to banish the devil 
by the devil’s help. The language of 
the “ Euphues,” which is the counter- 
part of the Spanish drama, consists in 
not expressing directly what is meant— 
enveloping the ideas in forced images, 
and affecting smart antitheses.—This 
was admired beyond bounds at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, and speedily 
hbeeame the standard of good breeding 
throughout the whole kingdom. Edward 
Blant, a later editor of Lilly’s works, al- 
luding to the Euphues, observes, that 
England was indebted to Lilly for a new 
kind of language which he introduced. 
All the English ladies adopted it, and 
the ladies of the court who could not 
parley Euphuesme, were as little thought 
of ag those of his time who could not 
speak French. 

When Shakspeare at a later period 
produced his Love’s Labour Lost, a poem 
which resembles our Asiatic Banise, the 
taste of the English court was in oppo- 
tition to his genius, and he indulged in 
some little overcharges which are not 
precisely intended for ridicule. In Ro- 
meoand Juliet, and in many of his youth- 
ful characters, slight traces of this affec- 
lation are likewise perceptible. In his 
later pieces, it occurs only in ironical 
tte and many, for example his 

ital plays, are entirely free of it. 
Another source of obscurity consists in 
the brevity of expression which Shak- 
speare universally combines with the ut- 
mest profuseness of idea. He is an 
Athenian in thought and a Lacedemo- 
tian in expression. If, like a wealthy 

al, he spends more than is neces- 
aaty, he is always sparing of space ; and 
mlerous treasures, heaped one above 
Sather » and compressed within a os 

W Compass, may frequently present dif- 
icutigsin the cou 1 








imthe course of arapid, superficial 
®. Besides, Shakspeare understood 
art of exciting the feelings and the 


fancy by judicious silence. Frequently, 
in the storm and fire of discourse, he 
omits little members, leaving the fancy 
of the hearer to fill up the deficiencies. 
Those who are defective in intellectual 
wen may certainly experience dif- 

culty in following the poet's meaning 
without the aid of connecting links.— 
But not so with the initiated, who, by 
means of intellectual sympathy, imme- 
diately perceive the union of the indivi- 
dual parts, though laid before them in a 
disjomted form. We may therefore ha- 
zard the supposition, that the auditor or 
reader who is prepared to be intellectual- 
ly penetrated with Shakspeare, brings 
with him the intelligence necessary for 
comprehending him. 

Before opinions derogatory of Shak- 
speare’s language were pronounced, had 
the sentiments of his contemporaries 
been consulted, it is certain that much 
of the controversy which now prevails 
respecting him, would never have arisen. 
That Shakspeare excited the irritation of 
the blockheads of his age, is evident from 
many of his own declarations, though 
their complaints have long since been 
doomed to oblivion. On the other hand, 
he found very intelligent admirers among 
the panegyrists of his times (see the Poems 
on Shakspeare in Johnson’s edition) ; 
and not one of them utter a complaint on 
the poet’s severity. Hemings and Con- 
dell style him the gentle expressor of 
Nature, who acutely and decidedly ut- 
tered what he thought. In the year 
1595 Markham spoke with enthusiasm 
of the perfection to which the poets of 
his age, and particularly Shakspeare, 
had brought the English language :— 
This is also alluded to by Meres, who, 
three years after, saluted him with the 


title of the Mellifluous and honey-tongued . 


Shakspeare. The ingenious poet, Ben 
Jonson, after speaking with veneration 
of the creative genius of his beloved 
Shakspeare, expressly observes, that he 
was not indebted for his poetry to na- 
ture alone, but also to art. And how 
admirably Shakspeare succeeded in 
bringing art back to nature, is attested 
by Milton, one of his earliest successors 
in poetry, who, in his “ Allegro,” says, 
that 

—Sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native wood-notes wild. 

Let us now view Shakspeare, not as 
he appears in a later and less powerful 
age, but as he was estimated in his own 
times: and in this point of view we will 
examine the peculiarity of his genius. 
We shall confine ourselves to those par- 
ticulars which are most closely connected 
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with the task of the translator, namely, 
language, expression, and rythmus. It 
would be entering too deeply into the 
subject to commence a circumstantial ex- 
amination of his plans, of the chasteness 
with which he has executed thein, or of 
his individual beauties, which Lessing 
styles the pre-eminent excellencies of 
Shakspeare. 

- In the first place, we find in this great 
author an incalculable store of words, 
which are constantly applied in so many 
new and various ways that we are re- 
minded of his own line: — 

They are but beggars that can count their 
worth. 

He had at his command the collected 
language of the intelligent age in which 
he lived, and of the solid writers who 
preceded him. Besides the works of his 
poetical predecessors, he had diligently 
read the novels and chronicles of his own 
times, and the vigorous, if not always 
accurate, translations of the ancient au- 
thors, particularly Plutarch, Virgil, and 
Ovid. He had, moreover, made himself 
intimately acquainted with the gramma- 
tical, rhetorical, and critical works of 
Ascham, Sydney, Puttenham, and Wit- 
son, &c. which were then in high esti- 
mation ; and thus, with the aid of an edu- 
cation by no means superficial, he creat- 
ed for himself a logical and firm structure 
of language (Nath. Drake, Part J. p. 61). 
His deficiency in scholastic learning was 
amply compensated by a vast store of 
living knowledge, which extended far 
beyond the limits of his own country. 
His busy, observing spirit was present 
everywhere, and penetrated to the deep- 
est recesses of knowledge :—he never ap- 
pears to have drawn any distinction be- 
tween great and small; to him the ut- 
most trifle was important and worthy 
of observation. It has been imagined, 
that owing to his being engaged either 
in the business of a wool-stapler or a 
butcher, many of his images have been 
borrowed from those trades; but, for 
the same reason, it might as well be sup- 

osed, that Shakspeare, in his youth, had 

en a school-master, or a clerk to a jus- 
tice of the peace. He had a knowledge 
of every trade, from the carpenter to the 
tinker. He sometimes discourses fluent- 
ly in the language of seamen, which fur- 
nishes him with the boldest and noblest 
images, in the polite circumlocutory tone 
of the courtiers of his time, or in the 
rough language of the mechanic, and all 
with the utmost propriety. He throws 
open to our view the splendid show-rooms 
of the fashionable milliner, or the box of 


the village pedlar, and every article js 
designated by its appropriate name, H, 
was conversant with all the terms of phi- 
losophy, theology, jurisprudence, ¢he. 
mistry, medicine, &c.; and as one jp. 
stance among many of the minutenes 
with which he entered into particulars, 
we may mention a comic scene in the 
Taming of the Shrew, in which a dis. 
eased horse, with all the defects of 
wretched harnessing, is painted in glow. 
ing colours. But. Shakspeare did not 
merely avail himself advantageously of 
his vast knowledge of the treasures of 
language ; he even extended those trea. 
sures as he found it necessary ; in like 
manner he extended the the circle of hu- 
man knowledge, feelings, and perceptions, 
While his eye, “ in a fine phrenzy roll- 
ing,” darted from heaven to earth, and 
from earth to heaven, wandering through 
the whole domain of creation, his pen pos- 
sessed the art of arranging, in the most 
delicate tints, all that he collected from 
the loftiest summit of the etherial re- 
gions, or the deepest abyss of hell, and of 
imparting consistency to the most evanes- 
cent spirits. If he found the current 
language insufficient to express what he 
wished, he augmented it by bold combi- 


nations, which he moulded like pliant 


drapery over a beautiful form. Nothing 
can be more instructive than to compare 
together those passages in which Shak- 
speare seems to have given repetitions of 
himself. We seldom meet with precise 
concurrences of language, or what are 
called standing phrazes, so common in 
the works of careless poets, who con- 
fine themselves within a narrow circle. 
The old always receives new forms by 
means of new applications, and nothing 
ever appears incongruous to the charac- 
ter of the speaker.—From this hasty 
view of Shakspeare’s power of language, 
it is evident that the main duty of the 
German translator is not to enter upon 
his task without a thorough knowledge 
of the collected treasures of the German 
language, which can only be obtained by 
persevering industry, whilst, at the same 
time, he must cautiously avoid all formal, 
pedantic, and fashionable phrases. As 
Shakspeare infused into his representa 
tions the fresh life of free and active a 
ture, so must his interpreter, lose sight 
of all bookish rules, and, like Luther, 
consider well the language of the unt 
phisticated part of the people, so that the 
energetically conceived word may forel- 
bly strike the ear. ; be 

Shakspeare also proves himself to 
a great master of language, 1! the chore 
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and application of the various modes of 
speech, which, like the dramatists of the 
jlissus and the Ganges, he copied from 
nature. Sir William Jones says of the 
Hindoo dramas— 

——* They are all in verse where the 
dialogue is elevated ; and in prose where it 
is familiar; the men of rank and learning 
are represented speaking pure Sanscrit, and 
the women Pracrit, which is little more than 
the language of the Brahmens melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the softness of 
Italian ; while the low persons of the drama 
speak the vulgar dialects of the several pro- 
vinces which they are supposed to inha- 
bit.” 

In like manner, Aristuphanes changes 
the ordinary tenor of conversation to the 
stormy tetrameter, when anger rages, 
power threatens, or when pomp and 
magnificence are to be_ represented. 
And between these different kinds of 
verse'are introduced lyrical songs expres- 
sive of the various emotions of the soul. 
This mixed form (the musical opera ex- 
cepted) was originally entirely foreign to 
what may be properly called the German 
drama; in which class of composition we 
do not include Klopstock’s Bardiete and 
Gethe’s Faust. It is not merely the re- 
sult of the writer's caprice, but necessa- 
rily arises out of the inward formation of 
adramatic production. We do not here 
allude to our tragedies in prose: even 
themaster-pieces of that class of writing, 
(for instance, Geethe’s Goz von Berlich- 

ingen, Lessing’s Emillia, and Schiller’s 
Fiesko,) belong toa period when butlittle 
attention was paid to the poetical form 
ofa drama—when no choice was known 
but between the French Alexandrine 
and prose—and when prose afforded only 
afew gradations to mark a faint contrast 
between low and high characters. Les- 
sing wrote his Nathan iniambics, which, 
by regularity of rythmus, elevate the 

! somewhat above prose; but in 
thisrespeet the individual parts were left 
inthe same relation one to another. All 
the characters in the piece are on an 
ity either in point of sentiment or 
n; and variety of character is the 

inetion, which could not be marked 
by variety of language. Within the 
mits Of one species of verse the poet has 
ted every thing: by the choice of 
ible or faint expressions—of strong 
7eeble rythmus, &c. A similar con- 
Mmity prevails throughout Schiller’s 
on Carlos, in which scarcely a scene 
al. 86 pointed out, which vould be bet- 
Written in prose. This peculiarity 
More striking in Goethe's Iphige- 
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nia and in his Tasso. Here the uniform 
elevation of the tone, and the equality of 
cultivation, which, in Tasso particularly, 
is distributed without distinction to all 
the characters, renders the unmixed form 
necessary. ‘Thus it is with many of 
Shakspeare’s plays. In King John and 
Richard Il. and IIL, the lofty style of 
composition prevails throughout, . with 
the exception of a murder-scene, and 
those dramas are consequently written in 
verse. On the other hand, pieces which 
refer to lower and more familiar subjects, 
are throughout written in prose—for in- 
stance, the Merry Wives of Windsor, As 
You Like It, and a part of the Twelfth 
Night. Frequently the choice between 
prose and iambics does not appear to de- 
pend on a low or a dignified subject, but, 
as in the Hindoo drama, on the rank of 
the speaker; and the poet would, in all 
probability, have written the fantastical 
description of the storm in the Winter's 
Tale in iambics, like that in Othello, were 
it not that it is assigned to the clown, 
whose confused jargon is properly given 
in prose. In pieces where gravity and 
humour, jesting and wisdom, dignity and 
humility, in every imaginable gradation, 
are found clashing together, as in real 
life, and where, by a sudden, though 
more frequently by a gradual, transition, 
the most opposite extremes are brought 
into view, the style of the language 
changes with corresponding variety and 
rapidity. In Julius Cesar the brilliant 
declamation of Mare Anthony is judi- 
ciously written in sonorous verse, whilst 
the simple, unaffected language of Bru- 
tus — in prose. In Othello, not a 
line of verse is assigned to the bantered 
Rodrigo, from the commencement of the 
impositions practised upon him; it is 
not until the last act, when the piece at- 
tains the summit of tragical dignity, that 
he speaks the language of tragedy. What 
a strikingly beautiful effect 1s produced 
by thus intermingling poetry with prose, 
in that scene in King Lear, where the 
Duke of Cornwall interposes to separate 
the mutually reproaching opponents, like 
a superior being commanding tranquillity 
to the warring elements.. In Much Ado 
about Nothing a prose scene terminates 
in verse, because, towards the conclusion, 
the sentiment becomes more dignified. 
The prison scene in Measure for Mea- 
sure changes from prose to verse accord- 
ing to the transition of the sentiments 
andideas. And thus it is throughout all 
the dramas of Shakspeare. Wherever a 
scene changes from prose to verse or 
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otherwise, without any striking contrast 
being intended, we invariably observe 
that the prose gradually rises by lambic 
rythmus into lambics, or that the [am- 
bics sink into prose through the various 
degrees of transposing rythmus. 

ut in all the editions hitherto pub- 
lished, we find in every play, passages, 
and even whole scenes, presenting in- 
consistencies between subject and style, 
and of so striking a nature, that they 
cannot escape the dullest observer. This 
fault cannot be laid to the poet’s charge, 
but must be attributed to the careless- 
ness of transcribers and editors, who, 
as has already been observed, frequently 
printed verse like prose, and sometimes, 
though by a rare exception, converted 
a prose passage into measureless verse. 
In the Merchant of Venice Bassanio de- 
livers the following prose amidst other 
passages of pure poetry :— 

*«‘ Gratiavo speaks an infinite deal of no- 
thing, more than any man in all Venice. 
His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff; you shall seek all 
day ere you find them; and when you have 
them they are not worth the search.” 


This is a singular and striking dis- 
cordance! But by the insertion of the 
single monosyllable sir, it may be reme- 
died. For instance: 

Gratiano, sir, 
Speaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
Than any man in all Venice. His reasons 
Are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels 
Of chaff; you shall seek all day ere you find 
them ; 
And, when you have them, they’re not 
worth the search. 


As these lines, particularly the two 
first, from their purport do not belong 
to the higher strain of poetry (of which 
we shall hereafter speak,) the editors 
were induced, in defiance of all har- 
mony, to print them as prose. Still 
more remarkable is the dissonance in 
Measure for Measure (Act. I. Scene IIT) 
where the editors have thought fit to 
convert all that Lucio says into prose. 
Whoever reads the scene with attention 
and feeling must be convinced of the 
absurdity. In the first place, Lucio’s 
discourse is not of a lower cast than the 
rest, and consequently there. can be no 
reason for distinguishing it by a differ- 
ence of style. And next, two of Lu- 
cio’s speeches, though printed as prose, 
are, notwithstanding, perfect Lambic 
verse, namely : 


Why, how now, Clatidio 2? Whence comes 
this restraint ? 








And— 


A hundred, if they ’Il do you any good, 
Is lech’ry so look’d after ? 


In another part, two of Lucio’s speech 
serve for the completion of verse, other. 
wise imperfect : 

Craup.—The stealth of ovr most mutna 
entertainment, 

With character too gross, is writ on Juliet, 

Luc.— With child, perhaps ? Ciavp— 
Unhappily, even so. 


And again— ' 


Luc.-- Within two hours. CLaup.--Come, 
officer, away. 

Finally, a few words assigned to the 
character of Lucio serve to fill up three 
whimsical Iambic lines, to which the 
poet has also added rhyme. 


Luc.— What is it ? murder ? CLaup. —No, 
Luc.—Lechery ? CLaup.—Call it so. 
Provost.—Away, sir ; you must go. 


In all these instances the rythmusis 
unquestionable. And in the midst of this 
is it consistent that Lucio should deliver 
the following passages in prose? First:— 


“‘ If I could speak so wisely under an ar- 
rest, I would send for certain of my cre. 
ditors. And yet, to say the truth, | hadas 
lief the foppery of freedom, as the morality 
of imprisonment. — What’s thy offence, 
Claudio ?” 


The possibility of restoring this to 
verse is evident. By the omission of one 
superfluous word, which has probably 
been thrust in either by players or 
editors, we read : 


If I could speak so wisely under arrest, 
I'd send for certain of my creditors. 

And yet, to say the truth, I had as lief 
The fopp’ry of freedom, as the morality 
Of imprisonment.—What's thy offence, 
Claudio ? 


The second speech of Lucio, which has 
been mutilated into prose, is as follows: 


I warrant it is; and thy head stands % 
tickle on thy shoulders, that a milk-maid, if 
she be in love, may sigh it off. Send after 
the Duke, and appeal to him. 


By a trivial alteration the verse may 
be restored :— 


I warrant thee, it is ; and thy head stands 
So tickle on thy shoulders, that a milk-maid, 
If that she be in love, may sigh it off. 
Send after the Duke, and appeal to him. 


But the following is the passage mo 
disfigured. It also occurs in the cha- 
racter of Lucio :— 

I pray she may: as well for the encov 
ragent of the like, which else would s 
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esjoying of thy life, who I would be sorry 
should be thus foolishly lost at a game of 


tick-tack. 


Could we obtain access to the early 
editions, we might perhaps be enabled 


to trace the origin of this erroneous 


rinting. As it is we humbly propose 
the following alteration :— 
I pray she may : 
As well for th’ encouragement of the like, 
Which would stand under grievous imposi- 
tion; 
As for th’ enjoying of thy life, who should 
Thus foolishly be lost at a game of tick- 
tack. 
I'l to her. 


No less disfigured is the beautiful 
h of Servilius in Timon of Athens, 
(Act III. Scene 3,) which begins with 
prose, and which, as Steevens observes, 
might easily be restored by the insertion 
fafew words that have probably been 
dropped by the players, though false mo- 
desty has deterred him from making the 
lightest alteration in the text. ‘The 
learned editor has been equally circum- 
spect with regard to Henry VIII. (Act 
VY. Scene 3,) where he observes :—* Part 
of this scene in the old copy is printed as 
verse, and part as prose. Perhaps the 
whole, with the occasional addition and 
omission of a few harmless syllables, 
might be reduced into a loose kind of 
metre; but as I know not what advan- 
tage would be gained by making the expe- 
oes I have left the whole as I found 
i 
Itis to be regretted, that respect for 
theerrors of the original editions should, 
inthis instance, seem to supersede the 
respect due to the poet! We shall, how- 
ever, for the present, abstain from mak- 
ing any further proposals for restoring 
the arian text. But we may be 
Caer to express a wish that some 
and diligent countryman of 
Shakspeare, as intimate with the lan- 
dad the poet and his contemporaries 
% Steevens has proved himself to be, 
may undertake the task of restoring such 
and of accurately collating all 
the old editions. Without thus retrograd- 
ing and penetrating into ages past, the 
most intelligent Englishman will effect 
more than has already been 
done Pope, Theobald, Warburton, 
Hanmer, and Johnson, who bear the 
Telation to Shakspeare as the gram- 
Hore of the Alexandrian age did to 


ng ice between verse and prose 
‘with Shakspeare, subject to fixed 
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a uently of the most fastidious 


kind, so in rhymed passages (with the 
exception of those few which seem to be 
the result of eaprice) the law which 
guided the poet is manifest. Those epi- 
grammatic or prophetic words which 
form impressive conclusions to scenes, 
are frequently given in rhyme ; thus in 
Hamlet (Act {. Scene 2): 


My father’s spir’t in arms! all is not well! 


I doubt some foul play. *Would the night 
were come ! 


Till then sit still, my soul! Foul deeds will 
rise, 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to 
men’s eyes. 


Here the rhyme operates in the most 
forcible way to impress the awful idea 
on the mind.—Shakspeare frequently 
rhymes when a rising sentiment is ex- 
pressed ; for example, in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, where Titania avows 
her love for Bottom, the weaver : 

I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again! 
Mine ear is much enamour’d of thy note ; 
So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 


And thy fair virtue’s force perfotce doth 
move me, 


On the first view, to say, to swear, I love 
thee. 
Or the rhyme is thrown in to produce a 
musical effect, as in the following pas- 
sage from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream :— 
And since we have the vaward of the day, 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds! 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go!— 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s 
to 3 
And mn the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 
Shakspeare frequently rhymes through- 
out whole scenes when a certain pomp, 
or any particular distinction is required, 
such as the play in Hamlet, and the 
Masque in The Tempest; or when the 
verse approaches to the lyric measure, 
as is frequently the case in Love's La- 
bour Lost, and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, where the poet has delicately in- 
terspersed lyric strophes. Pointed say- 
ings and maxims are often given in 
rhyme, sometimes in a comic way, a8 in 
Othello, where the Duke consoles Bra- 
bantio with aphorisms, and good-hu 
mouredly suffers himself to be paid back 
in the same coin—sometimes seriously, 
as in the King of France’s speech in King 
Lear, where he marks the contrast be- 
tween warm affection and cold disdain ; 
and in the comparison which Edgar 
draws between his own misfortunes and 
those of King Lear; and rhyme is at 
other times pathetically introduced as in 
Vor XI. 2 | 
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the dying scene of Talbot and his chival- 
rous son (Henry VI. part 1.). Respect- 
ing the choice of rhymed doggrel verse, 
in which we include the dactyl-like hob- 
blings in Love's Labour Lost, but little 
remains to be said. ‘They occur only in 
the comic parts of some of the poet's 
early productions, such as the Comedy 
of Errors, the Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na, and the Taming of the Shrew, and at 
length entirely disappear, except in two 
instances which occur in the Merchant of 
Venice, and some other plays. 

If on the one hand Shakspeare has 
invariably proved himself to be a genu- 
ine artist by his judicious choice of verse 
and prose, so on the other, he appears a 
perfect master in the employment of each 
style of diction. Shakspeare, whose task 
it was to interest from the stage the feel- 
ings of a susceptible audience, was com- 

elled to reflect on the means of effect- 
ing this object; and these means he has 


After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, 
which Schiller has translated :— 
Sanft schlaft er aufdes Lebens Fieberangst,s 


The difference is not unimportant, J) 
Shakspeare the agitating recollection of 
the cares of human life vanishes on the 
calm idea of the tranquillity of the tom) 
which, being placed at the close of the 
line, comes to the soul like balsam to ; 
wound; but in Schiller the Cicratriced 
wound is once more torn open. 
Shakspeare endeavoured to make erery 
idea strike the mind in its proper point, 
and produce an indelible impression, 
To effect this object, he particularly 
availed himself of the union of Euphony 
and Eurythmy, which he never lost sight 
of ; for it is evident from many of his 
descriptions that he was an enthiusiastie 
lover of music, harmony, and sweet 
sounds of every kind. What he has ef. 
fected in this way is the more worthy of 





exhausted to the very last. Brevity of admiration, as the imperfect melody of 


expression, as we have before observed, 
was to himachief requisite. It is not 
with him as with many other authors, a 
thing of laborious acquisition, which 
easily degenerates into the far-fetched 
and affected—Shakspeare’s brevity arises 
from a rapid and acute perception 
of all that is superfluous and tedious, 
and assumes the form of something ne- 
eessary in itself. While it satisfies the 
auditor by the conviction of unquestion- 
able fitness, it at the same time affords a 
glance into the rich fancy of the poet, 
who compresses image on image, and 
idea on idea. This brevity, which is 
not, however, the same in all Shak- 
speare’s plays, nor in all the parts of the 
same play, never degenerates into unin- 
telligibility ; that the poet has particu- 
larly guarded against by a careful ar- 
rangement of his ideas. In this respect, 
he vies with the greatest masters of clas- 
sic antiquity—who merely possessed 
the advantage of more favourable lan- 
guages—with Homer, Sophocles, Aris- 
tophanes, Virgil, and Horace :—we ven- 
ture boldly to assert, that with regard to 
this arrangement, Shakspeare has never 
in a single instance failed, not even in 
the few passages, which cannot escape 
the reproach of aukwardness, without 
our being thereby reminded of negligent 
editors. It is useless to cite examples, 
when the whole of Shakspeare presents 
but one example. We shall point out 
only a single passage from Macbeth, 
which has accidentally received a some- 
what erroneous interpretatian from the 
pen of a great poet. Macbeth says of 
the murdered Duncan:— 


his native tongue could afford him’ but 
little aid. He, however, well knew how 
to draw forth magic tones even from that 
language. In every impressive plirase, 
in all words intended to resound in the 
ear, purely produced vowel sounds 
are heard which no harsh consonants 
deaden. Thus in Horatio s address to 
the Ghost in Hamlet :-— 


What art thou, that usurp’st this time of 
night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Denmark 

Did sometimes march? By heaven, I charge 
thee, speak ! 


Stay, speak! I charge thee, speak ! 





Here the energy of the verse produced 
by emphatic and resounding words, isin- 
mediately felt, and we naturally ask whe- 
ther a literal German translation, full of 
discordant, guttural, and hissing sounds, 
would afford a faithful interpretation of 
the original. In a German version of 
the above passage, one guttural cannot 

ossibly be avoided ; but it were saci 
ege on Shakspeare to give the following 
translation ;— 
Steh, Sprich ! Ich bitt? dich, Sprich: 
the line is easily moulded into a mor 
harmonious form :— 
Steh, Sprich! Bei Gott du, Sprich: 

It is particularly at the close of periods 
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throws in emphatic and resonant words. 
Indifferent and feeble rhymes, which in 
the grave style are almost unavoidable 
(for the comic style is subject to different 
rules), he usually introduces in the mid- 
die of rhymed speeches, and not at the 
cose, or immediately preceding an exit. 
Thus it frequently becomes the duty of 
the translator to deviate entirely from 
literal precision; for example, in the 
folowing lines from Twelfth Night. 
Viola says, as she quits the stage :— 


Otime, thou must untangle this, not J; 
lt is too hard a knot for me to untye. 


Qne mode of translation immediately 
suggests itself :— 


0 Zeit, du musst entwirren dies, nicht Ich; 
Bin viel gu harter Knoten ists fiir mich. 


But who could endure such a chirping 
and breath-fetching rhyme previous to 
anexit? Shakspeare’s musical spirit 
requires that it should be translated 
somewhat as follows :— 

0 Zeit, Ich kanns nicht, hilf mirr du herans; 
Mir selber ist der Knoten viel zu keraus. 


We shall quote another example from 

the play in Hamlet. Lucianus creeps 

softly in with the poison, full of murder- 

ous thoughts, like an evil spirit escaped 

from hell; and how perfectly do the 

movement, sound, and rhyme, accord 

with his gloomy purpose! He says:— 

Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
time agreeing, 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing. 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds col- 
lected, 

With Hecat’s ban thrice blasted, thrice in- 
fected, 

Thy natural magick and dire property 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 


| Shakspeare’s object was to convey a 


just proportion of force through the 
medium of the word itself; and thus he 
8 equally far removed from the feeble 
hints of unskilful poets, who frequently 
the reader to catch only a distant 
e of the idea, and the unnatural 
ipplied energy of others, who smo- 
weir Meaning in ranting bombast. 
heless, the harmonious correct- 
a me Shakspeare’s poetry, on which, 
‘ inion, his powers of description 
dieiy depend. ae boos called in ay 
ton; and even denied by many critics, 
well asGerman. Warburton 
bathes the poet for an ertreme negli- 
“Gin numbers. And wherefore ?— 
aise Warburton did not in many of 
maugpeare’s lines recognise the smooth 
Of his favourite Pope ; whose 








poetry, consistently with his subjects, 
certainly does not merit any higher praise 
than that of being smooth, flowing, and 
harmonious. Here the learned commen- 
tator, without consulting nature as to 
what may be _ tacitly supposes 
that the same fruit should grow on every 
tree. Here the importance of the sub- 
ject will warrant our entering somewhat 
farther into particulars. Shakspeare, 
we can assert, successfully rivals the har- 
mony of Pope wherever the subject ad- 
mits or requires it. How charming is 
his description of music in the silence of 
night.—( Merchant of Venice ).— 


How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this 
bank! 

Here will we sit, and let the sounds of musick 

Creep in our ears, Soft stillness and the night 

Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica.—Look, how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 

There’s not the smallest orb, which thou 
behold’st, 

But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 

Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 

But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.* 


No less harmonious is the following 
beautiful image of the streamlet flowing 
gently to the ocean, in the 1wo Gentle- 
men of Verona :— 


The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently 
doth rage ; 

But, when his fair course is not hindered, 

He makes sweet musick with th’ enamel’d 
stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing-sport, to the wild ocean. 





* Notwithstanding the great length to 
which this article extends, we cannot refrain 
from inserting the German translation of this 
and the two following passages, as speci- 
mens of the way in which Messrs. Voss 
have executed their task. 

Wie siss das Mondlicht schlaft an diesem 
Hang! 

Hier sizen wir, und hallende Musik 

Schlipf’ in das Ohr uns. Sanfte Still ’und 
Nacht 

Ist hold dem Anwehn siisser Harmonie. 

Komm, Jessika.—Schau, wie der Atherdom 

Ist eingelegt mit Schildlein blankes Golds 

Nicht ist der schmalste Kreis, so weit du 
schaust, 

Der nicht im Unschwung singt mit Engelton 

Zum Chor der junggeaugten Cherubim 

So wohnt in ewigen Geistern Harmonie ; - 

Doch, weie] dies Staubgewand der Sierblich- 
ke 
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Then let me go, and hinder not my course. 

I’ll be as patient as a gentle stream, 

And make a pastime of each weary step, 

Till the last step have brought me to my 
love; 

And there I'll rest, as, after much turmoil, 

A blessed soul doth in Elysium.* 


How soft, how gentle, and how pro- 
phetic like,.are the forbidings of Desde- 
mona excited by her recollection of Bar- 
bara :— 


She had a song of willow, 

An old thing "twas, but it express’d her 
fortune, 

And she died singing it. 
night, 

Will not go from my mind. 
to do, 

But to go hang my head all at one side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara.t 


That song to- 


I have much 


We shall scarcely find any thing more 
euphoneous in the works of Pope, Dry- 
den, Rowe, or other poets celebrated for 
harmonious versification. But Shak 
speare is greater than Pope, and there- 
fore, the structure of his verse is also of 
a higher order. . How “ the chiding bil- 
low seems to pelt the cloulds” in the 
sonorous description of the storm in 
Othello. And how wildly rages the 
language of King Lear when he con- 
ae the thunder roaring above his 

ead, to annihilate, with one stroke, the 
earth, and the ungrateful beings who 
inhabit it :— 


* Der Bach, der senft durchrieselt seine 
Bahn, 
Du weisst, gehemmt, wie ungestiim er ras’t; 
Doch ge _ nichts aufhalt im schénen 
u 
Melodisch rollt er auf dem bunten Kies, 
Sanft kiissend jede Bins’ am grinen Bord, 
Die er nur kann abreichen aufdem Weg ; 
Und so sich vielfach windend, wallet er, 
Und scherzt hinab zum wilden Ocean. 
rum lass mich gehn; nicht hemme mir 
‘den Lauf, 
Gehn will ich ruhig, wie ein sanfter Strom, 
Und Lust mir sein soll jeder miide Schritt, 
Bis mich der Endschritt briugt zu meinem 
Traut, 
Dort will ich ruhn,wie, nach viel Welttumult 
Ein Geist, beseligt in Elysium. | 
+ Sie hatt’ein Lied von Weide, 
Ein by pg. wars, doch passt’ es auf ihr 
id. 
Sie starb, indem sie’s sang. Das Lied, heut 
Nacht, | 
Will: mir nicht aus dem Sinn. Zu thun 
hab’ ich, 
Dass nicht den Kopf ich ganz so hangen 
lass’, 
Wad singe, wie arm Barbchen. 





Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! 
blow ! 

You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout, 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’; 
the cocks! 

You sulphurous and thought- executing 
fires, 

Vaunt couriers to oak cleaving thunder. 
bolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all shaking 
thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds ; all germens spill a 
once, 

That make ungrateful man! 
- - « « Letthe great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our 
heads, 

Find out their enemies now. Tremble, thou 
wretch, 

That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwhipt of justice! Hide thee, thou bloody 
hand! 

Thou perjured, and thou simular man of 
virtue 

That art incestuous! Caitiff, to pieces shake, 

That under covert and convenient seeming 

Hast practis’d on man’s life !—Close pent-up 
guilts, 

Rive your concealing continents, and cry 

These dreadful summoners grace. 


How sublime is that passage in King 
Lear where Edgar, standing on Dover 
Cliff, sketches the picture of the pre- 
cipitous abyss in language, gradually 
more and more terrific, until the unfa- 
thomable gulf seems to swim beneath our 


eyes. The concluding lines are as fol- | 


low :— 


The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tal] anchiring 
bark 

Diminish’d to her cock ; her cock a buoy, 

Almost too small for sight. The murm'ring 
surge, 

That on th’ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard sohigh. I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong. 


At the last few words we shudder, 
and fancy ourselves precipitated into the 
abyss. . 

Shakspeare’s metrical, like his rhe: 
torical perfection, depends upor the 
thorough harmony which prevails be 
tween the subject and its form. As the 
subject is often maintained either % 
casionally or through whole scenes, 2 
dialogue somewhat between poctry an 

rose, the poet has availed himself of 
oose kind of metre, which, pee 
violating the rules of poetry, (by ‘ad 

uently permitted, but rarely conc? ; 
reedoms), nevertheless seems contran 
to rule: but to a rightly cultivated ¢ 
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these very passages give satisfaction. 
This description of verse, which Shak- 
are has also adopted in transitions 
between poetry and prose, and which 
may be compared to the regular hex- 
ameters of Horace’s satires, belongs to 
those passages which have been mis- 
understood by editors, and printed as 
rose. ! 
"Brees the examples already quoted, 
it will be seen what importance Shak- 
re attached to variety of movement. 
He not only renders the verses unlike 
each other by an exquisite choice of 
changeable pauses, but every verse pos- 
sesses aN €Xpressive measure in itself. 
The Iambic, with manly expression, of 
which Milton, Thomson, and others have 
almost exclusively availed themselves, 
predominates throughout Shakspeare : 
feminine expression is also frequent, 
and is even to be found in many lines in 
succession. He seems constantly averse 
to the tedious drawling of continued 
trochaics. They are only found either 
pure or mingled with spondees in those 
instances where assyndetons or series of 
related ideas without any conjuction 
occur; thus in the following lines :— 


Of comfort, kingdom, kindred, freedom, life. 


Rich. Il. 

For that being one o’the lowest, basest, 
poorest. Coriolanus. 

«+» « « Where gentry, title, wisdom. 
Coriolanus. 

» » « « She is peevish, sullen, fro- 
ward. Two Gent. of Verona. 

0, villain, villain, smiling, damned villain. 
Hamlet. 

» . . . Ordrinking, fencing, swear- 
ing. Hamlet. 

‘+. . Bloody, bawdy villain! 


rseless, treacherous, lecherous, kind- 
less villain. Hamlet. 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all. 
All’s Well &c. 
lil love her dearly, ever, ever dearly. 
. Al’s Well &c. 
In Measure for Measure, Isabella 
enters into the presence of the Duke, 
saying $e 
+ + « Justice,O Royal Duke! 
Y worthy Prince, dishonour not your eye, 
a have heard me in my true com- 
__ plaint, 
i given me justice, justice, justice, 


« 


In the resounding repetition of the 
‘im the last line, we fancy we hear 
t. cry for justice and ven- 
» In a similar case, Aristophanes 


om) trochaics in the Birds. 






+ 
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“EAXE, TIAAE, Maik DEige, RIMTE, MewTHY Thy xSTeay. 


PA anes wig 4 the line from Richard 


To seek the empty, vast, and wandering air. 


might, without impropriety, be thus 
rendered in German :— 


Die leere, weite, rege Luft zu suchen. 


Though, as Shakspeare has in this 
instance, connected the succession of 
adjectives by a conjunction, and as there- 
fore no assyndeton is aimed at, we should 
prefer the following :— 


Das weite Leer der regen Luft zu suchen. 


Shakspeare more frequently employsa 
long succession of gay lambics, and ge- 
nerally with the happiest effect. In the 
Lempest, for example, they excellently 
pourtray the alert agility of Ariel :— 

- « « » I come 
To answer thy best purpose ; be'’t to fly, 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds. 


When, however the idea is solemn or 
dignified, he seems fond of associating it 
with the grave Spondee or Molossus. 
For instance, in Richard III: 

Sorrow breaks seasons, and reposing hours, 


Makes the night morning, and the noon-tide 
night. 


It is only by a slow delivery that 
every syllable can here acquire its due 


weight; and is not a deliberate enun-_ 


ciation best suited to grave reflection? 
How admirable is the close of Juliet’s 
speech, after she is informed of Romeo's 
banishment :— 


There is no end, no limit, measure, bound, 
In that word’s death ; no words can that woe 
sound. 


Here it is requisite that the actress 
should dwell with a full emphasis on 
every word. 

The palembacchic, or more properly 
speaking, the molossic expression, which 
even Burger has advantageously adopted 
in the short verses of Leonora, produce 
the happiest effect when introduced in 
the right place, and appropriately deli- 
vered. For instance, in Macbeth :— 


The deep damnation of his taking-off. 


The following close of a verse in Love's 
Labour Lost, is in the pure molossic 
style :— 

. « « « Ii, to example ill, 

Would from my forehead wipe a perjur’d 
note. 

A trochee at the commencement, 
through the choriambic character which 
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produces, frequently gives peculiar force 
to the line, asin Romeo and Julet : 


Above the clouds, as high as Heaven itself. 


The ear rarely tolerates it in the mid- 
dle of the verse, and never, except after 
an audible pause, asin Othello :— 


. « O, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 
Boding to all. 
Oa the contrary, poetry in the serious 
style, with obscure pauses, does not seem 
to admit of it, though Shakspeare has 
ventured to introduce it in language 
which is the more elevated by its brevity ; 
for instance, in Macbeth: 
The house-keeper, the hunter, every one. 
To the comic style it is undoubtedly 
suitable ; for example, in Hamlet :— 


You are a fishmonger !—not I, my Lord. 


There is, however, in the historical 
plays, an exception, with respect to the 
palimbacchic names Lancaster, Win- 
chester, &c., which generally come in a 
way not to be avoided by the translator, 
in cratic feet at the close of the verse. 
In all languages some degree of metrical 
freedom is granted to proper names. 

Shakspeare introduces with admi- 
rable effect, the monosyllable at the 
close of a line, when it is immediately 
followed by some peculiarly emphatic 
expression. Thus in Coriolanus :— 

. »« «+ Thou wast a soldier 
Even to Cato’s wish : not fierce and terrible 
Only “3 strokes, but with thy grim looks, 

a 
The thunder-like percussion of thy sounds 
Thou mad’st thine enemies shake, as if the 


world 
Were feverous, and did tremble. 


The pause after and excites expecta- 
tion, and the thunder-like percussion 
strikes upon the ear with full force in the 
succeeding line. A similar effect is pro- 
duced in the Tempest :— 

This is a most majestic vision, and 
Harmonious charmingly. 

One advantage of these closes is that 
the following line, independant of all 
accessories, forms a connected whole in 
itself. Thusin Henry VIII :— 

Sir, I desire you, do me right and justice ; 
And do bestow your pity on me. For 
Iam a most poor woman, and a stranger. 


These monosyllabic and iambic ex- 
pressions frequently occur in the hex- 
ametric verses of Horace, and. are used by 
the Greek tragedians, when a rounded 

iod is to follow. 

The interspersion of verses of two-feet, 


three-feet, and four- feet, is of the utmost 
importance. ‘T'hey require, according to 
the measure, a longer or shorter pause 
which is frequently accompanied py , 
suspension of the train of ideas. The 
two-feet have a touching effect in Kin 
Lear's speech, when the cruelty of his 
unnatural daughters have nearly driven 
him to madness :— 


ae No, you unnatural hazs, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall—I will do such 
things, 
What they are, yet I know not; but they 
shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think J’ 
weep. 
No, I’linot weep. 
I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flavs, 
Or ere I'll weep.—O fool, I shall go mad. 


This is a most affecting pause ; for the 
wretched King loses the power of utter- 
ance by a sudden burst of passion, 
After Prospero has related to his daugh- 
ter the hardships of their voyage, Mi. 
randa asks :— 


- How came we ashore? 


And Prospero answers :— 
By Providence Divine! 
Some food we had, &c. 

Here the omission of the three sylla- 
bles obliges the ear to dwell on the so- 
lemn idea of the interference of Divine 
Providence. It is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply examples. Wherever these pauses 
occur, they will in the translation, be in- 
dicated by a dash. 

Short verses, particularly those of 
three-feet, are introduced, when the con- 
versation of the interlocutors rus on 
alternately line for line, as in Richard 
III :— 


Anne. I would, I knew thy heart. 
Gtos. ’Tis figur’d in my tongue. 
ANNE. I fear me, both are false. 
Gios. Then never man was true. 
ANNE. Well, well, put up your sword. 
Gtos. Say then, my peace is made, Sc, 
Certainly no reader would wish ‘0 
unite these two short verses into one 
alexandrine. Shakspeare seldom intro- 
duces the ‘alexandrine in the course ¢ 
conversation, and wherever it does occur 
the purity of the text is generally doubt 
ful; so that we may presume he never 
intended to admit it into colloquial dit 
course. Shortened verses of this som 
are also to be found in Aristophanes 
either when a change takes place 1 the 
dialogue, or when the sentiment becom* 
unusually elevated. 
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Finally, we come to the consideration 
of those lines in which the measure is 
ihe either superfluous or defective; they both 
. : belong to one class, and are not the result 
he of mere accident, but of the most pene- 
trating reflection. The interrupted 


Ost 
x to 


i ‘ ; 
his rythmus in both marks the cessation of 
ven theidea, and the transition to another 
gntiment, as in the celebrated line in 
Hamlet :— 
Let me not think on’t !—Frailty thy name 
such . is woman! 
they And in Othello :— 
-F When I have pluck’d thy rose, 
‘Tl [cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs must wither. J’ll smell it on the 
tree. 
ag A syllable is wanting in the middle of 
wy the following line in Hamlet :— 
» the A brother’s murder !—pray can I not. 
tter- The adulterous king wishes to collect 
sion, his mind to devotion, and after a long 
ugh- pause, finds that he is unable to do so. 
Mi. Here itis necessary that the actor should 


dwell on the word, until, without offend- 
ing the ear, the speech may proceed 
with the altered rythmus.—To throw in 
expletive words, as is frequently done in 
such passages, is to defeat the poet's ob- 


] ih 
sy lla So much for Shakspeare and Shak- 


e 80- syeare’s genius. It were to be wished 
ivine that many more of the poet’s peculiarities 
mul- should be investigated—namely, Shak- 
AUses peare’s habit of exhibiting his own age 
)¢ 1D- mn every thing he painted—for instance, 


the English nobleman in the ancient 

e of HMM Athenian Alcibiades, his geographical 
:cou- #% blunders and anachronisms which have 
18 ON % repeatedly been censured—iis fre- 
chard MM quent puns and witticisms, even in se- 
nous scenes—and his improprieties of 
«pression which have been detected by 
petty, cavilling critics. But Schlegel, in 
ed dramatic lectures, which have 

ben highly approved in England, has 
treated these and similar points in 













away-so honourable to Shakspeare, that 
sh to bt itl remains to be added. We 
0 one thall, therefore, reserve for the annota- 
intro- few remarks we have to offer. 
rse of The works which we have consulted in 
occur #% PlMparing these annotations, are John- 
loubt i “Mand Steeven’s Shakspeare, London 
never n, 1778, and the Leipsick editions, 
| dis ad 1813, Drake’s Shakspeare und 
s sort published in London in 1817, 
hanes ve all, the poet himself. Na- 
in the i Drake, who has sketched a pic- 
comes ‘of the. manners, customs, amuse- 


Sand superstitions, of the state of 
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poetry and the belles-lettres in Shak 
speare’s time, has thrown a gratifying 
light over particulars in the works of the 
poet. Nevertheless, many points have 
been only partially elucidated; and others, 
which are obscure even to the English 
reader, remain unexplained; for Drake, 
like all his predecessors, (at least, all with 
whom we are acquainted,) has, in many 
difficulties, consulted only Shakspeare’s 
contemporaries, where Shakspeare him- 
self would have been found the best elu- 
cidator of hisown works. Whether we 
have always hit upon the best corre- 
sponding phrases, and have succeeded in 
applying them appropriately, must be de- 
cided by those whose vocation it is to 
judge. We trust, however, that the 
candid reader will not fail to perceive our 
intimacy with the works of the poet, and 
the honest exercise of our industry. 
Henry Voss, THE YOUNGER. 

Heidelberg, May, 1818. 





VAUCLUSE AND THE UNFORTUNATE 
LOVERS. 
MR. EDITOR, 

AS many of your readers have proba- 
bly seen the amusing descriptions of 
French manners from the pen of M. de 
Jouy, which appeared in the Literary 
Gazette soon after that very useful pub- 
lication was established, perhaps they 
will not be displeased with his account of 
VAUCLUSE, the celebrated retreat of 
Perrarcu and Laura, and which the 
most popular essayist of his country has 
rendered still more interesting by the 
addition of an authentic and affecting 
story. 

There are certain associations of words 
and ideas, says the author, against which 
the heart and mind revolts; how, for 
example, is it possible, at one and the 
same time, to relate the cruel death of 
Mareschal Brune, and describe the 
amours of Laura? What language, 
however ingenious, could retrace the 
horrors of religious persecution and the 
beauties of Vaucluse? ‘There is, in fact, 
no transition or analogy between points 
so opposite, and the soul shrinks from 
receiving such distinct impressions toge- 
ther. The reader will not, therefore, have 
to reproach me with exhibiting a contrast 
so odious: and in thesketch 1 am about to 
lay before him, I shall endeavour to ba- 
nish the very recollection of those wretch- 
ed scenes, of which this charming coun- 
try has too recently been the theatre. 

M. de Monteval did not accompany me 
to the fountain, as he promised, an indis- 
position of his lady, which conferred hap- 
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piness on both, would not admit of his 
leaving her; but, thanks to his care, I 
was to call on a young friend, (near 
Lille, a village on the road between 
Avignon and Vaucluse,) whom the major 
had spoken very highly of, and requested 
to become my guide. 

On approaching the insulated cottage, 
at which I was expected, the couplet of a 
well-known romance, very prettily sung, 
induced me to stop for a few moments: 
and as there was only a hedge-row of 
myrtle between me and the voice, I soon 
discovered it to be that of my conductor. 
On announcing myself at the door he 
met me, and I was received with the ut- 
most kindness ys. allhis family. It would 
be extremely flattering to my character 
and feelings, were I permitted to publish 
the names of the amiable couple whose 
warm hospitalities I experienced on this 
occasion: but there are ‘some countries 
in which people must take their time to 
be publicly known as honest and inde- 
pendent members of society, while the 
well-meant attempt to point out their 
virtues for imitation is not unfrequently 
calculated to excite the vengeance of 
their enemies. I shall therefore say no- 
thing of my excellent host and agreeable 
hostess, but very discreetly commence 
my route with young Adrien, towards 
Vaucluse, where I ought to have long 
since done homage. 

On leaving the handsome village, whose 
walls are washed by the Sorgue, we fol- 
lowed a path, which becomes narrower 
as you advance, between the right bank 
of the river and a rock that seems to 
have been cut through for the purpose. 
The long alleys of poplars, and exten- 
sive meadows on one side, the move- 
ment and distant noise of several paper- 
mills on the other, give an air of great 
industry to the scene, while some white- 
washed huts, to which the rock serves as 
a roof, tend to remind one of man’s first 
steps towards civilization—when, during 
his savage incredulity, he was yet afraid 
to renounce the cave, or impenetrable 
defile, and trust himself on the plains. 

Continuing the path a little farther, 
we discover the red: arches of a small 
wooden bridge, that leads to the hamlet 
of Vaucluse. The first thing that struck 
me was the contrast of elegance and 
misery which I observed between the 
erowd of youthful mendicants in rags, 
hovels falling to decay, anda few well 
built houses, exhibiting fine fronts, orna- 
mented with banks of flowers raised.one 
‘above the other, like hanging gatdens in 
miniature, 
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We next entered the inn, pompongly 
called the Hotel Petrarch und Lay; 
A group of mulberry-trees, that aio 
shade to the visitors, a smail pond to re. 
ceive and preserve fish from the river, , 
dining-room, open to all the winds of 
heaven, and the walls of which the lang. 
lord takes good care never to white-was} 
lest the names, dates, and doggrel of his 
numerous visitors should be effaced, are 
the only objects which distinguish this 
hotel from other village ale-houses, 

In a spot immortalized by the verses 
of Petrarch, Delille, and Madame Ver. 
ditre, of Nimes, I certainly: expected to 
see some lines of this extensive album, if 
not worthy of the subject, inspired, at 
least, by tender and poetical recollec. 
tions: but, to the shame of all those 
lovers and troubadours who have 4- 


journed at the Hotel of Petrarch and | 


Laura, not one has left any sign either 
of love or poetry! 

After a hurried dinner, principally con. 
sisting of some excellent trout drawn 
from the reservoir, we proceeded to the 
bason of the fountain, situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the inn. The 
two chains of rocks which inclose the 
stream in this place, conceals the bason 
from your view, until you reach a small 
plantation of olive-trees, by a tortuitous 
road cut into the rocky stratum: these 
trees, from being planted on terraced 
walls rudely formed, give the spot, as you 
approach it, somewhat the appearance of 
a ruined amphitheatre. Advancing far- 
ther, a few insulated shrubs and stunt- 
ed herbs, obtrude themselves amongst 
the confused and black masses, which 
soon appear, as it were, suspended on 
the fragile beds and fragments, which 
seem at every moment ready to give way 
and precipitate them into the stream be- 
low. A hill on the opposite side rises t0 
a considerable height, and has the form 
of a sugar loaf, while the river smoothly 
= at the base of this natural pyr 
mid. 

As yet, nothing had given me an ale- 
quate idea of the magical fountain, which 
had presented itself in such brilliant 
lours to my imagination, while reading 
the sonnets of Petrarch, and descriptions 
of travellers: for the thousandth time! 
my life I began to think I had been Oo 
dupe of poets and tourists, and look 
around me with an air of comparalit 
disdain :—but suddenly the waters — 
the glittering mist appears, and, "th 
‘moment after, the torrent rushes 7 
curling up its white head and ma 
hundred cascades over the rocky 
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ly whose jet black hue gives additional 
ndour to the rainbow-colours exhi- 


urd pited in the sparkling foam. How sub- 


rd, 


mn lime and beautiful! I exclaimed, clap- 
ot ing my hands as if I had witnessed a 
of gdden change of scenery in a theatrical 
a. representatiun.—f{ told you so, said my 
sh, young guide, who seemed to participate 
his in my admiration, and we continued to 
are advance, not without a secret terror on 
this my part, occasioned by the impressive 
t of this truly wonderful scene. 
res hold us at length arrived at the base 
len. ofa perpendicular rock, of a prodigious 
d to ight, where an immense natural arch 
n, if is formed over the fountain: the cas- 
, at cdes were no longer heard, except in 
llec. lengthened echos, which had not for- 
hose otten to pronounce half the name of 
0 ura, as observed by Dupaty, in his 
and letters on Ltaly. 
ither After having conducted me to the 
source Of the fountain, a vast abyss, the 
con bottom of which no plummet has ever 
raWwn reached, Adrien prevailed on me to de- 
» the wend by a rude stair-case into the grotto, 
yut a sid to have been the mute witness of 
The Petrarch and Laura’s endearments. But 
» the Iwill not, after a lapse of five centuries, 


yason attempt to tarnish the virtue of that in- 
small —s woman, nor declare quite so 
litous iy positively as Madame Deshoulitres, what 
these J passed in this mysterious asylum, be- 
‘raced i tween the most beantiful of her sex, and 
is you fm amorous of poets. I do not, however, 
nce of fm deny, that had I been the Lord of Sau- 
far nane,* I should have been much less 
stunt- i @edulous than posterity, and moreover, 
rongit ME have felt rather hurt at the frequent 
which (i Meetings which took place in the grotto 
led on MM %f Vaucluse. Be this as it may, all 


which i ‘kat happened was, no doubt, for the | 


veway fam best, ‘Ihe lady's reputation has not suf- 
um be- fered from. it, while that of her impas- 
ises to ed admirer has increased: and to 
e form mthe whole, her confident spouse 
joothly i Never complained ; all three having lived 
| pyr ae —. harmony together, it is 

wt for the present generation to sow the 
Petey discord between their peaceful 
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ant c @)  £Was not the dupe of some scribbling 

reading hed On different parts of the grot, 

riptions ision to the celebrated lovers, as 
time in aw and incorrect mode of ex- 

- 2 sion soon convinced me they were 
ook 


“a by a much more modern hand 








parative mat of Petrarch. 

- — arien assured me that the fountain 
id, 0 ; 

pS forth, 
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with the entrance,* often rose fo the 
height of a tall fig-tree near the brink, 
and which nature seems to have planted 
there as a standard, in a large chasm of 
the precipice. Nothing, added my guide, 
can exceed the sublimity of the scene, 
when this occurs: the cavern then dis- 
appears ; an immense body of water rises 
in a mass, and, forming an arch seems to 
roll over the spectator’s head, who trem- 
bles lest he should be drawn into the 
humid labyrinth. 

While in the presence of such grand 
objects as those which are seen in this 
fascinating spot, how truly contemptible 
did not the paltry column raised oppo- 
site the entrance, by the Atheneum of 
Vaucluse, appear in my estimation !— 
A visitor of taste and judgment has, 
however, done justice to this peurile 
effort, by tracing a couplet on one side 
of the pedestal, in which he calls upon 
the tutelary nymph to come forth and 
overturn a monument at which Laura 
must blush for her lover, and the Naiad 
for her fountain. 

It is a tradition of the country, that 
the castle which commands the vale, was 
built by Petrarch; but Adrien does not 
think so; and I am quite of his opinion, 
from the reasons which he gave me. If 
the poet of Vaucluse, said my amiable 
guide, had to build a villa, would not he 
iave erected it in the midst of those 
beautiful meadows which he so often 
celebrated in his verses, and whose odo- 
riferous flowers fell like showers of gold 
on the bosom of his lovely mistress /—on 
the banks of that stream which caressed 
her feet so tenderly !— under those shades 
where the birds came to hear her voice !— 
in the midst of those artless villagers 
who, while passing under her windows, 
would say, her heart has expanded to love, 
can it be shut to acts of pity and benevo- 
lence ¢+ 

The fact is, that this residence be- 
longed to a cardinal bishop of Cavaillon, 
and friend of Petrarch (this was his best 
title). Asto the turrets and battlements, 
they merely attest that. the place must 
have been constructed when houses were 
a citadel, every estate a kingdom, and 





* When the writer visited Vaucluse in 
August, 1817, it was necessary to descend 
more than twenty feet into the upper part of 
the fountain before he reached the water, 
which is, at that season, perfectly tranquil, 
and of a transparent dark blue. 

+ Vide his ode Onde, fresche e ehiare, 
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each proprietor a tyrant: but Petrarch 
was not of his age ; his modest hermitage, 
it is thus he calls it himself, was situated 
on the declivity of a hill, close to the vil- 
lage. Of this there is not a vestige re- 
maining at present. 

We went all over the ruined castle, to 
which I ascended with great difficulty ; 
and while surveying its recesses, dun- 
geons, and loop-holes, it was natural 
enough for me to glance at those days of 
feodal barbarism, when the proud prelate 
lorded it over the charming valley, and 
exulted in the slavery of his vassals—days 
for which none but the weakest and 
worst of men in our own times could be 
the apologists. 

These painful recollections were dissi- 
pated by Adrien’s conducting me to the 
platform of the castle, from whence I saw 
a vast horizon, terminated by a range 
of bluish hills. I counted the scattered 
granaries, and numerous villages, dis- 
tinguished by the variety in their roofs 
and mystic symbols of their spires. The 
two great towers of Pope John the 
XIith’s palace were also visible: that 
pontiff known by his fulminating Bulls 
against the pointed hoods of the Corde- 
liers, and his anathemas against the op- 
posers of the beatific vision. On the 
right we saw Mount Ventoux, which is 
only detached from the clouds by the 
ridges of snow that surround it. On 
witnessing the charming diversity of all 
these objects, 1 soon became a convert 
to the opinion of Delille, who calls the 
vale of Vaucluse one of the most smiling 
tn the world. 

On our return to the village, my at- 
tention was drawn towards a genteel 
leoking female, seated on a rock, leaning 
forwards with both hands to her face. 
She had all the semblance of one im- 
mersed in the deepest sorrow. Adrien 
ran to the spot and kissed one of her 
hands, while I approached to apologize 
for the intrusion. ‘My young friend 
has mentioned your name,”’ said she; 
‘and the meeting is by no means dis- 

able tome.” Without even know- 

ing who the fair er could be, I was 
foreibly struck by the tender tone of her 
voice, and the melancholy grace which 
appeared to pervade her Sa address 
and manner. Her features, deprived of 
the rosy freshness of youth, had acquired 
new charms from the grief which seemed 
to have withered them: it was also easy 
to perceive, that the vivacity of her eyes 
been dimmed by tears, and that a 
profound dejection had become the ali- 
ment of her life.—As I do not relate an 
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episode of romance, the reader will gis. 
pense with my stating the particulars of 
our subsequent interview, that led t 
the following recital, which, howeye; 
singular it may appear, is nevertheless 
founded on a well-authenticated fact. 

I give the sad story in the words of 
Madame du ——, who did not authorise 
me to make her known under ary other 
name than that of Madame de Vanitre. 

Married at the age of sixteen toa ge. 
neral officer, the brother of my eldest 
sister's husband, we continued to live in 
a constant interchange of affection and 
the greatest domestic tranquillity for a 
year, ata beautiful villa on the banks 
of the Rhone, some days previous to the 
departure of her husband, as well as m 
own, for Egypt, where they both fil. 
lowed tlie fortunes of Napo.zon, My 
sister was delivered of a boy who was 
born blind ; being also pregnant, this 
unfortunate event, added to so distress- 
ing a separation, and the troubles which 
afflicted my poor sister for several 
months after her accouchement, had 
such an effect on me, that the infant, 
from whose existence I anticipated s 
much happiness, proved to be afilicted 
with the same calamity as its little cou- 
sin ! How am I to describe the cares and 
anxieties which these two infants occa- 
sioned to their ill-fated mothers! Our 
affection for them grew out of, and in- 
creased with the griefs that preceded 
their birth; and the more we dreaded 
the destiny with which they were threat- 
ened, the more we felt the necessity of 
rendering their infancy happy. __ 

Nature, in depriving them of sight, 
had endowed them with great personal 
beauty ; and what was still more advan- 
tageous, she seemed to have given them 
the same disposition. While yet in the 
cradle, and at their mother’s breasts, 
Julius and Amelia were inseparable; 
the same education, while it enlighten- 
ed their minds, also tended to confirm 
their existence into one. It was from 
our own ideas and sensations that we 
were at first enabled to appreciate the 
misfortunes of our infants, but we soon 
perceived that we felt many evils for 
them which they could not experience, 
and regrets, of which they must hare 
been ignorant. Certain that they ¢ 
joyed all the happiness attached to their 
condition, our tenderness suggested 4s 
propriety of not impressing their ty 
with any images which could give ™ 
ideas of privation. 

“Phe instinct of love which had usit 
them from the cradle. became past? 
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.. in their youth. {1 make use of the word 


of jon, in the absence of one that ex- 
to resses a Sentiment, wherein all the af- 
tr F dions of the human heart are blended, 
85 this tender tie had no model: Julius and 


Amelia loved each other for the sake of 
of existence, as people like the air they 


se breathe, or the traveller an unexpected 
er source in the desert. 

“ Constantly pursued by the same fa- 
ne tality, my sister lost her husband under 
cat the walls of St. John d’Acre, and mine 
m only survived for a few months after his 
nd return to France. I shall not dwell on 
a our sufferings and grief at these melan- 
aks events, but we were too necessary 
the for our children not to support them with 
my fortitude. 

fl. Amelia and Julius having reached an 
My at which we might reasonably think 
re realizing the only wish of their hearts, 


and that which was dearest to our own 
ref hopes, we settled the period of their 
union, Julius was now almost seventeen, 
eral while Amelia had attained her sixteenth 


ant, * celebrated physician happening to 
visit our retirement, he examined their 
eyes, and assured us that, as their blind- 
waa? ness proceeded from a cataract, they 
and might be restored to sight. The ex- 
treme joy caused by this gratifying piece 
of news, was far from being participated 


ine in by those who were the objects of it ; 
eded y could only conceive a different 
aded ode Of loving each other, in the pro- 
si posed operation, and having no idea of 
y 0 my thing beyond the sentiment which 
ot occupied all their thoughts, an addi- 
NS sense appeared to be a new 
source of distraction, which they repel- 
‘ie > menage if not irksome. 

ets, Julius would say, have all 
we agreed In representing Cupid as blind : 
ble: natire has realized that amiable fiction 
wen for us: why should we renounce her 


proffered gift ?>—*« J do not want to see 



















nfirm , ¥. a 
from ae. ~ Amelia, “ I only wish to 
; the Until this period we had abstained 
ys = y semigd to them on the advan- 
: for tages d to the possession of a 
00% tms¢ which we had every right to be- 


‘they never would have enjoyed ; 
tthe hope with which we were now 


Ye ered prescribed a different course : 
4 pi Mherefore endeavoured to give them 
vainds of the beauties of nature, and 






spire a wish, on their part, of pene- 
ang the veil which concealed them, 
Mey still continued to substitute 
| for imagery. “ Amelia is 
tiful than day,” said Jultus, 
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“TI will not compare them.”—« You 
teach me,” continued Amelia, “ that the 
sun is more brilliant than Julius ; if so, 
Ido not want to see it, lest I should 
hate him !” 

Our tears having produced that effect 
on their hearts which our reasoning 
could not on their minds, the idea of ren- 
dering us more happy at length deter- 
mined them to make the sacrifice we re- 
quired from their tenderness. 

They underwent the operation toge- 
ther: no sooner was the apparatus re- 
moved than my sister threw herself into 
the arms of her son. ‘“ Mother!” he 
cried with transport, “ I see you!”"— 
“And Julius,” said Amelia, heaving a 
deep sigh, «* do you know me again ?”— 
Here he pressed her to his heart, but 
she already perceived that his first glance 
was not bestowed on her! 

The moment the bandage fell from the 
eyes of my daughter, the abyss of sor- 
row, which was to consume my life, also 
opened under my feet a feeble ray of 
light, died away in the first sight of her 
lover; and she fell once more into that 
night of darkness of which she thence- 
forth began to feel all the horrors! 

Julius left nothing untried to console 
her. ‘I ought to be happy,” she would 
say to him, bursting into tears, “ at the 
idea of your possessing this new source 
of joy and comfort, but I have not 
strength enough to be so; my whole life 
was centered in our attachment, and 
that was founded on our mutual igno- 
rance of every other blessing ; you will 
now see objects that are unknown to 
me; you will acquire new ideas; we 
shall no longer sympathise with each 
other ; and-I- would rather die a thou- 
sand times than live in the apprehension 
of being an object of indifference to 
you.” —* I shall have ceased to breathe,” 
replied Julius, “ before such a fear en- 
ters your breast; this light which ena- 
bles me to see renders you more dear 

than ever to my heart; in showing you 
so beautiful, the delight of gazing on 
you, only adds to the ardour of my 
passion ; no, my beloved Amelia, we wil, 
never separate, for I shall always be 
your guide and support.”—“ The order 
of nature is changed for us,” interrupted 
Amelia; “ there is but one man on earth 
for me, while you have eyes for all the 
sex!” From that moment jealousy had 
found its way to her heart, creating an 
impenetrable asylum in darkness and 
silence, where no other sentiment could 
dislodge it. Julius vainly endeavoured 
to conceal those lively impressions he re- 
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ceived from his recent acquisition; it 
was in vain that he cheeked those trans- 
ports, excited in him by the spectacle 
of nature, while in her presence; Ame- 
lia, too, would interrogate him under 
the pretext of being instructed, and al- 
ways terminated the interview by this 
cruel reflection :—we no longer inhabit 
the same world ! 

“ If ever I am sufficiently recovered,” 
continued Madame de Vanitre, “ to be 
enabled to collect my scattered thoughts 
and recollections, so as to retrace the 
incidents of those days without effacing 
them with my tears, I shall probably re- 
veal some secrets of the human heart, 
which have escaped the attention of the 
most profound moralists and keenest ob- 
servers. But how can I, after the short 
lapse of four years, dwell on a detail of 
the dreadful event which remains to be 
communicated.” 

Neither the unalterable tenderness of 
Julius, nor our united solicitations, could 
bring back my daughter to the idea of 
consenting to a marriage which could no 
longer unite their destinies; but we 
hoped that time would enable us to van- 
quish her resistanee ; with this view we 
came to pass the summer season here 
with an uncle of my husband’s, whose 
amiable and philosophic turn had estab- 
lished great influence over the mind of 
Amelia. 

The first time he conducted us to the 
fountain, Julius could not restrain the 
impulse of admiration which seized him, 
and was only roused from his extacy by 
a shriek from his mother and myself, on 
seeing my daughter, who held his arm, 
fall senseless on the ground! we carried 
her to the grotto, where she soon reco- 
vered. ‘ Julius,” said she, squeezing his 
hand, “ then there are objects, besides 

-me, that can please you!—The mortal 
blow had been struck; at the end of 


another month, the sufferings of my — 


_ Amelia were at an end: she slept in the 
tomb..... 

Madame de Vaniére could not pro- 
ceed : tears and sobbings choaked her 
utterance: she accepted my arm, and we 
returned to her uncle’s house. It was 
from Adrien that I heard the end of this 
deplorable adventure. 

The unhappy Julius could not sur- 
vive the loss of his Amelia; for three 
successive months after he used to visit 
the gretto every morning, and pass 
some hours there ; from, a of oe 

visits he never. returned, thus leaving 
‘his disconsolate parent and agonized 
aunt every reason to believe he met 
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with his death in that very fountaiy 
the aspect of which had been the cause of 
such a fatal transport! 

Oct. 4, 1819. B. 





QUERY RESPECTING THE TRANSLATOR 
OF HESIOD. 
MR. EDITOR, 

I SHOULD be exceedingly obliged 
if you, or any of your correspondents 
could furnish me (through the medium 
of your miscellany) with some account 
of the poetical writings of Thomas 
Cooke, the translator of Hesiod, ang 
inform me whether or not he was the 
author of a poem, in folio, entitled “The 
Immortality of the Soul,” and the per- 
son whom Pope has mentioned two or 
three times in the notes and text of his 
Dunciad ? Lam very much inclined to 
think that the Thomas Cooke immortal- 
ized by the Twickenham bard could not 
be the translator of Hesiod; and yet 
(as he was an excellent Greek scholar, 
as well as the writer of “The Immor. 
tality of the soul!’’ appears to have been) 
he was certainly very likely to be one 
of those who would pass a severe criti- 
cism upon Pope's Version of Homer, 
and detect those deviations from the ori- 
ginal which have been frequently exhi- 
bited and stigmatised. The poem by 
Cooke is now become an extremely 
scarce and valuable volume, and would, 
if reprinted, doubtless meet with a fa- 
vourable reception among persons at all 
interested as to future rewards and pu- 
nishments. 

I have an incomplete copy of the 
work ; and should any of your friends or 
correspondents have a perfect one, | 
should feel much obliged and gratified 
by being able (through their kindness) 
to make my own equally interesting. 
The following portions are what | stand 
in need of, viz. 

The title’ page. é 

All that follows it of the preface, im- 
clusive of page iv.; and all that succeeds 
page 70 of the text to the end. 

The whole of this would not occupy 
I dare say, more than two pages of your 
valuable magazine ; and should you be 
able to. afford that space for such an ob- 
ject, I feel assured you will grant it 
any correspondent who may do me the 
favour of sending the required matter (0 
your care. I have been informed that 
there were several letters respecting 
Hesiod Cooke, as he was called, and his 
works printed in some of the old mage 
zines ; but in what particular periodicals 


‘these letters. made: their appearance 
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igre not been able to ascertain, notwith- 

ing all my enquiries among authors 
ad booksellers. The translator of 
Hesiod, I think, was born in Essex ; and 
{have been informed that the author of 
«The Immortality of the Soul,” lived 
fr a considerable time at Cleobury 
Mortimer, and was tutor to several no- 
ad bemen’s sons about the year 1709. Al- 

h, on more serious reflection, I 
am.somewhat inclined to think that the 
gthor of the translation of Hesiod is 
‘the writer of “« The Immortality of the 
nd Soul,” still it must be confessed that 


he there is a wide difference in the styles 
he ofthe two works; the language of the 
T- former is easy, graceful, majestic, and 


or energetic, while that of the latter is fre- 
his quently stiff, tediously drawn out, and 
to yould, on comparison, appear to be the 
al- production of a different writer alto- 





vot gether. I remain, &c. 

ret .Grafton-street, LEOPOLD. 
ar, Oct. 6, 1819. 

Or- 

1) REMARKS ON THE PENAL CODE. 
ne MR. EDITOR, 

tie NEXT to the responsibility attach- 
er, ing to those who enforce and interpret 
ri- hws of divine origin, and super-human 
hi- dbligation, is, in my opinion, that in- 
by curred by men whose political sentiments 
ely must necessarily influence the reason- 
ld, ingsand feelings of others. Great, how- 
fa- ever, as the consequence is, which their 
all opinions thus acquire, it does not always 


DU eet in its native importance to many 
vho form them with such promptitude, 

‘he orgive them with such skilful limitations, 
or thaton the one hand, we can but be 
| Ge Stonished at the quickness of their de- 
ied csiona; and on the other, admire the 
8) ay ow, but not less certain process of the 
ng. Je "Me faculty. But the glow of genius 
" Vhich apparently pervades these mental 
ns, will, I think, frequently be 

i frail and fleeting, and transient 
“unreal. Of this nature, sir, it appears 
» 18 much that has come out to the 

una upon the unequal penalties as- 





eds 





















py Ato many of our laws; a theme 
pur has not wanted the heightening 
be ushes of the pathetic, nor the possible 
ob- vewsin which it may be considered, and 
to ‘which representations, however 
the J “wished'and unsuspected by those who 
to have. exerted their energies upon the 


hat 
ing 
his 
ga- 
vals 


tI think that the publie might, 
imagine, our code of laws not 
me the capricious enactments of a 
‘Monarch, the arbitrary rescript 
emperor, or the sweeping 
ofa Draco. T'o remove sueh 
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impressions is the design of the observa- 
tions I shall venture to offer; for, be- 
sides the unreasonableness of condemn- 
ing a whole for certain parts, it becomes 
much more absurd to do so, if those de- 
fects arise from changes of circumstances, 
occasions, &c. and cannot be proved to 
have been original. Such, in my opi- 
nion, are the faults of our penal code. 
Unless eminent ability belong to human 
concerns, it certainly will be difficult to 
conceive almost any civil regulation 
which, through all succeeding times, 
will be equally necessary and obligatory ; 
and this will apply to all laws not so 
morally binding ; and from this fluctua- 
tion of affairs, and of human passions 
too, it is easy to suppose that offences, 
when moral obligation is little concern- 
ed, should be visited in proportion to the 
injury to the community, and the pro- 
pensity of men to such particular prac- 
tices. Consequently, if at any future 
period such ill effects cannot follow, and 
the law has fallen into desuetude, it be- 
comes an useless encumbrance to the 
code to which it belongs, a dead branch 
which adds neither to the vigour or or- 
nament of the stem. Such were the 
reasons which prompted the Roman 
lawyers to revise and compress their 
code: and it is impossible to conceive, 
allowing the operation of the causes 
which have been stated, any system, 
with whatever wisdom framed, which in 
the revolution of relations and circum- 
stances will not require correction, lest, 
as the ancients said, it grew to an un- 
wieldy bulk, and thereby its energy be 
endangered. Such causes, I think, ren- 
der the correction of our penal code ne- 
cessary, and at the same time satisfac- 
torily exculpates it from the charge of an 
arbitrary character. Severity, if it can 
be shown to have been useless, may 
indeed incur such a character, but 
even their intention should be taken into 
account in joining our decisions, though 
the persisting in it can admit of no ex- 
cuse. Many of the penalties attached 
to our existing excise and custom laws 
are doubtless heavy, and it would be 
perhaps difficult to prove them arbi- 
trary ; to be so they must be unneces- 
sary ; and thus a nation might be prohi- 
bited wearing even shoes of certain ma- 
terials; if so doing would be generally 
prejudicial to its interests. 

I certainly have ever considered our 
system of jurisprudence superior to that 
of most nations in the wisdom of its en- 
actments. At most periods I think ex- 
traordinary remedies will be found to 
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have been suggested by extraordinary 
circumstances. [I will not affirm that 
these remedies have been with fractional 
accuracy always proportioned to the 
disease, but instances to the contrary 
are, | think, as few as can be expected 
in any human institution. The removal 
of those faults which, from the causes 
before stated, may have crept into our 
penal code, I certainly think desirable ; 
but the necessity of thus correcting 
them by no means proves the penal code 
to have been arbitrary. I would, how- 
ever, presume to urge those to whom the 
most important task of correcting our 
laws is committed, to use the caution of 
a skilful surgeon; to consult general 
habits as well as particular local affec- 
tions, and not from a harmful sensibi- 
lity, hesitate to adopt a treatment which 
a disease, however in itself insulated and 
trifling, may from its connection with, 
and influence upon the system, demand. 
It was a wise saying of the law-giver, 
who, when asked what form of govern- 
ment he would adopt, answered, “ not 


that which would be best, but which the 
people are most able to receive.” 

gislation is not an abstract science; theo. 
ries may be formed, but those wil] be 
most likely to succeed which embrace the 
greatest allowances for contingencies 
and are built upon experience. If these 
remarks shall, in any degree, contribute 
to remove any impressions hastily re. 
ceived to the prejudice of our venerable 
system of laws, or should tempt to an 
impartial examination of its general 
principles, their end will be amply an. 
swered ; for myself, whatever improve. 
ment it may be susceptible of, as a body 
of rules for promoting the welfare of so- 
ciety, I must still consider our code asa 
temple of noble design and execution, 
which, from the vicissitudes of tastes 
and fashions, may be modernised and 
improved, but of which the principles 
upon which it was constructed cannot 
be changed, without bringing ruin upon 
what is beautiful, good, and great. 

Tlgoautee. 








MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL SPENCER. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


HERALDIC antiquaries have traced 
the family of Spencer, or Spenser, up to 
Gittode Leon, a Norman; and we are 
told by one genealogist, that Robert le 
Despenser, that is, Robert the Steward, 
who acted in that character to William 
the Conqueror, was the lineal progeni- 
tor of Sir Robert Spencer, who was 
knighted by Queen Elizabeth, and creat- 
eda baron by James the First. This 
nobleman was a person of very high 
spirit, as appears from two instances, 
one was that of being publicly repri- 
manded by King James for having op- 

sed the introduction of Scotch and 


rish nobles into the Euglish House of 


Lords; and the other was a sharp answer 
made by him to the Earl of Arundel. 

Arthur Wilson, the historian, in his 
Life of James, says— | 

“ Spencer (like the old Roman chosen 
dictator from his farm) made the country 
a virtuous court, where his fields and flocks 
brought him more calm and happy con- 
tentment than the various and mutable dis- 
pensations of a court can contribute: and 
when he was called to the senate, was more 
vigilant to keep the people’s liberties from 
being a prey to the encroaching power of 
monarchy, than his harmless and tender 
lambs from foxes and ravenous creatures. 

** About this time Spencer was speaking 


something in the house that their great an- 


cestors did, which displeased Arundel, and 
he cuts him off short, saying, ‘ My Lord, 
when these things you speak of were doing 
your ancestors were keeping sheep (twit- 
ting him with his flocks which he took de- 
light in).’? Spencer instantly replied, ‘ When 
my ancestors, as you say, were keeping 
sheep, your ancestors were plotting trea- 
son.’ 

“This (says the historian) hit Arundel 
home, and it grew to some heat in the 
house; whereupon they were separated, 
and commanded both out of the house, and 
the lords began to consider of the offence. 
There was much bandying by the coutt- 
party, to excuse the Earl of Arundel ; but 
the heat and rash part beginning with him, 
of laying such abrand upon a peer that 
was nobly descended, he could not bejusti- 
fied, but was enjoined by the house to give 
Lord Spencer such satisfaction as they pre 
seribed; which his greatness refusing 1 
obey, he was by the lords sent prisoner t0 
the Tower, and Spencer readmitted into the 
house again. After some time, when the 
Earl was well cooled, he made his submis- 
sion, and having asked pardon at the bar of 
the house for his offence, was discharged. 

What relation Spencer the poet bore 
to this family, or whether indeed he w® 
really allied to it, is not easy to ascer 
tain; though Gibbon, in the introdut- 
tion to his own memoirs, bas the follow 
ing observation : 
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« The nobility of the Spencers has been 

and enriched by the trophies of 
Dh rough ; but I exhort them to consi- 
) yr the * Fairy Queen” as the most preci- 
ye ons jewel of their coronet.” 


ne ‘George John, Earl Spencer, Viscount 
8, was born September 1, 1758. 
se ffis father, John Spencer, the first earl 
te created in 1765, was great grandson 
e- ifthe illustrious Duke of Marlborough, 
le wi his mother, Georgiana, the daughter 
in Stephen Poyntz, was descended from 
avery ancient and honourable family. 
A happier couple never lived; for 
t tough the earl was of a lofty spirit, 
ly awd quickly roused into passion, he had 
vedling temper, and was soon recalled 
a jastate of calm composure. He in- 
mn, erited a very large property, which had 
es een left to his father by Sarah, the 
nd wlebrated Duchess of Marlborough : 
les baides which he possessed a consider- 
ot dle fortune on the side of his mother, 
on ad not a small one which came with his 
vile, who Was a most excellent woman. 
The author of an anonymous work, 
published forty years ago, and profess- 
ing to give characteristic sketches of the 
British court, thus speaks of the late 
earl and his countess ; 


“This lord is a very honourable charac- 
ind tr; many good and great qualities belong 
rd, ohim; and if sudden gusts of passion 
ing sometimes discompose his temper, he has a 
vit- fiend always at hand, whose smiles hush 


de- te storm in a moment. What a blessing 
hen itis to have such a certain and delightful 
ing remedy for the weakness or violence of hu- 
ea- mat nature. T'o be thus governed, sub- 


mssion is a pleasure, and when the fail- 


del ingsof the husband call forth such amiable 
the UWicommon exertions of tenderness in 
* he wife, they may be said almost to Jose 
a 


thei evil tendency in the good-they occa- 
iad 











att Lord Althorp, the eldest offspring of 
but a this marriage, received his preparatory 
ee at home, under the immediate 


Of his mother ; and when of age to 
le temoved to a classical seminary, he 
vas Sent to Harrow, where the earl took 
thouse purposely for him, with servants 
\acarriage, which establishment was 
Mi with astonishment, not only as a 


the ut an innovation on the ancient 

mis- Here, also, a private tutor 
of yed for the young lord; but 
. observed that this preceptor 
ore 0 less a man than Mr., afterwards 
ws iam, Jones, the reader, however 
a he may be of long established 
ate 





"The Royol Regine, vol, i. p. 90, 1779. 
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forms in education, will be disposed to ac- 
knowledge that the appointment was un- 
exceptionable. Between Lord Althorp 


_ and his excellent instructor the most un- 


reserved confidence took place, and a 
friendship was formed which lasted till 
the death of that amiable man and uni- 
versal scholar. On the removal of Mr. 
Jones to University college, Oxford, his 
noble pupil dismissed his servants, laid 
aside his carriage, and went to board 
with Dr. Heath, master of the school, 
where he continued till it was proper for 
him to go to the university, when he 
chose Trinity college, Cambridge, and 
there terminated his academical studies 
with an honorary master’s degree. Soon 
after this he made, what has been fashion- 
ably termed, the grand tour, and on his 
return home, in 1780, was elected into 
Parliament for the borough of North- 
ampton, when he enrolled himself in the 
list of the opponents of Lord North’s 
declining administration, though without 
distinguishing himself in the debates. 

On the sixth of March, 1781, his lord- 
ship was married at Wimbledon, to La 
vinia, the eldest daughter of Charles 
Lord Lucan. The nuptials were cele- 
brated with considerable splendour, and 
Mr. Jones exerted his poetical talents on 
the occasion, in an irregular ode, formed 
after the Greek model, in which he paid 
some handsome compliments to the united 
families. Lady Althorp had then, as she 
has ever continued to have, an admirable 
taste for drawing and music; which skill 
in two sister arts the poet thus happily 
notices :— 


** Each morn, reclin’d on many a rose, 

Lavinia’s pencil shall disclose 

New forms of dignity and grace— 

The-expressive air, the impassion’d face, 

The curling smile, the bubbling tear, 

The bloom of hope, the snow of fear— 

To some poetic tale fresh beauty give, 

And bid the starting tablet rise and live. 

Or with swift fingers shall she touch the 
strings, 

And in the magic loom of harmony 

Notes of such wond’rous texture weave 

As lift the soul on seraph wings, 

Which, as they soar above the jasper sky, 

Behold them suns unknown and worlds un- 
number’d leave.” 


To his pupil and friend, the bard then 
addresses the following hortatory lines, 
stimulating him to the display of his 
powers in the senate :— 

«< While thou, by list’ning crowds approv’d, 
Lov’d by the muse, and by the poet lov’d, 
ALTHORP should emulate the fame 

Of Roman patriots, and the Athenian name: 
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Should charm with full persuasive eloquence, 

With all thy mother’s grace and father’s 
sense, 

Th’ applauding senate: whilst above thy 
head 

Exulting Liberty should smile, 

Then bidding dragon-born Contention cease, 

Should join the dance with meek-ey’d Peace, 

And, by thy voice impell’d, should spread 

An universal joy around her cherish’d isle.” 

By this marriage Earl Spencer has 
had several children, the eldest of whom, 
Charles Viscount Althorp, is representa- 
tive for the county of Northampton.— 
On the formation of the Rockingham 
administration, in 1782, the subject of 
this memoir aceepted a place at the board 
of Treasury as one of the commissioners; 
but the death of the marquis, who was 
at the head of it, bringing about another 
change, he was removed within a few 
months afterwards. The year follow- 
ing, on the demise of his father, he suc- 
ceeded to the family honours and estates 
—which last had been greatly improved 
and increased by prudent management. 

Earl Spencer from this time continued 
in the ranks of opposition, though not by 
any means as a zealot, till the French 
Revolution having effected a schism in 
the whig party early in the year 1792, 
his lordship joined those noblemen who 
deemed it tu be their duty, at such a pe- 
rilous time, to strengthen the hands of 
his Majesty's government. Accordingly, 
when the royal proclamation against se- 
ditious writings and meetings. was pub- 
lished, and occasioned that memorable 
debate in the upper house, wherein his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
bore so honourable a part, Lord Spencer 
followed the Duke of Portland, by say- 
ing— 

f He thought the proclamation a neces- 
sary measure; and being a professed ad- 
mirer of the constitution, he considered 
every emp to innovate upon it as dan- 
gerous, for he was sure that no constitution 
could be framed so well calculated to pre- 
serve to us that happiness, and those inesti- 
mable blessings, which we then enjoyed.” 

After taking this decided and most 
honourable step in a season that required 
the sacrifice of all acer feelings and 
party attachments for the public good, 
the accession of his lordship to a place in 
the administration naturally followed. 
Accordingly, he was sworn of the privy 
council as a lord of the Treasury, after- 


wards made privy seal, and at the be- 
ginning of 1795 placed at the head of the 


ee ) 
In this last situation he acquired great 
and deserved popularity, partly owing to 
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the circumstance of his succeeding the 
Earl of Chatham, who was far from 
being a favourite either with the havy or 
the public, and still more on account of 
his personal attentions to the service anq 
the brilliancy which distinguished it dy. 
ring his administration. Contrary to 
the rigid forms of etiquette hitherto ob. 
served, his lordship gave audience to al} 
who applied for it ; and speedy answers 
were returned to all letters that were 
addressed to him, without any exception 
of persons. Merit was sought out and 
rewarded, and no officers who had dis. 
tinguished themselves by their gallantry 
and ability were left unemployed. Be- 
sides all this, the officers of the dock- 
yards were required to give a more re- 
gular and punctual account of their pro- 
ceedings than they had been accustomed 
to do, and so particular was his lordship, 
that when only a few store-ships were 
fitting out at Deptford, he has been 
known, accompanied by a single servant, 
to ride down from town so early in the 
morning, as to be on the spot before the 
workmen in the yard had commenced 
their operations. 

The period of his lordship's adminis- 
tration was a very eventful one, yet by 
his vigilance and judicious management, 
it proved a more brilliant epoch in our 
naval history than had ever been wit- 
nessed. It was marked by the victories 
of Cape St. Vincent, Camperdown, anil 
the Nile, with many gallant exploits of 
an inferior degree of splendour, but all 
together constituting a circle of glory 
not paralleled in our annals. Nor did 
the successive mutinies which broke out 
in the Channel fleet, and that of the 
Nore,:tarnish the lustre of Lord Spen- 
cer’s government, for as the wisdom of 
man could not have anticipated sucha 
calamity, so nothing short of the steady 
firmness and discreet conciliation dis- 
played in this awful crisis, could have 
dispersed the heavy cloud which appeared 
to hang over the principal bulwark of 
the British empire. 

Every prudent concession was made 
by the government in the first instance, 
to the refractory seamen at Portsmouth, 
but when their brethren of the North 
Sea squadron, took up the cause again 
in’a still more alarming manner, Eat 
Spencer went down to Sheerness, Te 
solved on no account whatever to yiel 
a sitigle point of what was demandet. 
Accordingly his lordship, with a prope? 
sense of dignity, refused to have any com 
ference with the delegates, but requir’ 
unconditional submission, as a neces!) 



































iminary to any intercourse. This 


ing rejected, he departed from Sheer- 
r ness, Without any attempt to compromise 
f ihe dispute, after having caused it to be 
d inified to the seamen, that they must 
1. expect m0 other concessions whatever 


0 than those which had already been 
)- ade, and the benefit of which they 


i ight yet enjoy on returning to their 
rs jaty. By this vigorous course of pro- 
re ing, and the prudent measure of 


n tuking up the buoys from the mouth of 
aehamnee, the seamen were reduced to 


$- guch'a state, as produced a schism among 
ry them, and the disorder terminated with 
e- the execution of their leader. 

k- On the resignation of Mr. Pitt, after 
e- having accomplished that great work 
0 the legislative union of the imperial do- 


ed minions, Earl Spencer also gave up his 
ip, in which he was succeeded by Lord 
re Vincent, whose administration will 
en not fail to be remembered as a contrast 
nt, to that of his predecessor. 
he From this time till the death of Mr. 
he Pitt, Earl Spencer led a private life, to- 
ed tally unconnected with either party ; but 
om the coalition of Lord Grenville and 


- Mr. Fox, he again came forward and 
by HMM tok a place in the cabinet as secretary 
It, HM ofstate for the home department. This 
- icketty administration, however, was 


t- y short lived, and when the leaders 
oP diewere dismissed from the royal con- 
in| HM fidence, Earl Spencer gave in his resig- 
0! TM mation also, and with that his political 
all life may be said to have closed. We 


ay have now to speak of this nobleman as 
di the munificent patron of literature. 
- ¢ the great Earl of Oxford, no man 


skingdom has evinced so much li- 














ae ality in the purchase of rare books as 
me dSpencer. Some idea of the value 
“ 4 ewe. may be formed from the 
‘is. t that above twenty years.ago thirteen 
att aousand pounds were offered by a book- 
asl ter for his copies of the rarely printed 
cof uasies Only. Since that time his libra- 
ie, for he has one in town, another 
rade uthorp, and another at Wimbledon, 
met Wereceived a prodigious increase, there 
uth, Wing Deen no sale of any consequence 
orth Mich his purchases have not been 
yain y jarge. The Roxburgh catalogue 
Earl méexhibits abundant proofs of Lord 
“Te: meer's bibliographical spirit, and the 
vield . =’ 
ded. 
oper 
con 
sired 
sear} 
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contest carri¢d on between him and the 
present Duke of Marlborough, for the 
Valdarfer Boceacio, will be ever remem- 
bered with astonishment. But though 
his lordship missed the acquisition of the 
book at that time, subsequent circum- 
stances have put him in possession of it, 
ata price little short of one thousand 
pounds. We might easily enlarge this 
memoir with many other instances of his 
love of learning, but the magnificence 
of the Bibliotheca Spenceriana, renders 
it unnecessary; and, therefore, we shall 
only add that the earl is not a miser in 
literature, for next to the pleasure of 
enriching his already splendid and match- 
less collection, the greatest satisfaction he 
feels is in rendering it serviceable to the 
pursuits of the studious, and the interests 
of learning. Besides his vast stores 
of inestimable books and manuscripts, 
he possesses also an extensive collection 
of valuable paintings, among which is a 
curious portrait of Sophonisba Angus- 
ciola; painted by herself. She is repre- 
sented playing on the harpsichord ; an 
old woman appears as her attendant ; and 
on the picture is written Jussu Parris. 

It was at his lordship’s seat in 
Northamptonshire, that Gibbon spent 
some time, a little before his death ; 
for in Althorp library he wrote a letter 
to his friend Lord Sheffield, in which he 
says, “‘ We have so completely exhausted 
this morning among the first editions of 
Cicero, that I can mention only my de- 
parture hence to-morrow.” This was in 
October, 1793, and the historian died Jan. 
the 16th following, being constantly vi- 
sited during his illness by Lord and Lady 
Spencer, for whom he had the warmest 
regard. 

When the Duke of Portland was 
elected chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, Earl Spencer attended the in- 
stallation of his Grace, and was elected 
doctor of civil law. He has likewise 
been honoured with the order of the 
Garter ; and through life, whether in 
place, or on the side of opposition, he has 
always enjoyed the personal esteem of 
his Majesty. His lordship is a member 
of several public institutions, a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and president of the 
Roxburgh club, the very name of which 
is significantly expressive of its object. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ ROSAMOND, MEMORY’S 
MUSINGS, AND OTHER POEMS.”’ 


HENRY AND ROSAMOND. 
In Woodstock palace, fleet and gay, 
The merry hours have pass’d away : 
Wine, mirth, and pleasure wing’d them on, 
Till evening's latest shade had gone ; 
And the full moon sail'd white and high, 
In the deep azure of the sky. 
Softly, and lovely shone her light, 
Upon the pensive face of night. 
The solitary nightingale 
Warbled her deep and plaintive wail ;— 
Mournful and sad, yet sweetly dear 
Were the notes to lovely Rosamond’s ear.— 
Yet why did they wake that struggling sigh? 
Why force that tear to her closing eye? 
Was it thy pow’r, sweet sympathy ?— 
Another hour has past and now 
The gloom of thought has left her brow: 
Her head is on her lover’s breast ; 
His lips to her sweet lips are prest.— 
The Monarch’s arm is fondly plac’d 
In gentle pressure, round her- waist.— 
Their looks are love—and on their cheeks 
The glowing blush their rapture speaks. 
The searf from her fair bosom fell, 
And show’d its palpitating swell ; 
But her loose curls of glossy hair, 
Half hid love's fluttering tumult there.— 
Her lover’s bending plume droop’d o’er 
Her cheek, and veil’d the blush it wore.— 
But her blue eyes, so fix’d and full, 
So languishingly beautiful ; 
Those mirrors of her soul, express’d 
Whit else so hid, might be but guess’d : 
They told—but they, who know how sweet, 
Howdeep, the joy when lovers meet ; 
From their hearts’ wak’d pulse can learn full 
well, 
What a lover’s looks in such moments tell. 


SONNET 


The dreams of youthful fancy now are fled, 

And scarce a vestige of their charms is left— 

Yet it is sweet, beside some riv’let's bed, 

‘Or from some mountain’s brow, or airy clift, 

On autumn’s levely evening to behold, 

(Streak’d with the setting sun's resplendent 
gold,) 

The clust’ring villages, deep vale, and grove, 

While “s around, breathes music, peace and 
ove. 

Ah ! it is sweet while borne upon the gale 

The chime of distant bells, from o’er the dale 

Softsounding, steals upon th’ enthusiats's ear, 

And wakes the slumb’ring past from child- 
hood’s earliest year ; 

To soothe with memory the bosom’s pain, 

Though, like the rainbow’s hues, it charms 
then fades again, 





FROM “ LYRICAL DRAMAS.” 
SONG. 
Did ye see the red rose on its bonny green 
stem, 
As it open’d its lips for the dew? 


The newly fledged birds, did ye look upon 
them, 
Just tluttering their wings ere they flew? 


Did ye mark the young light dawning dim 
in the east, 
With the clouds cold and silent above > 
Did ye hear the bells ring at the village. 
spread feast, 
And see the young bride and her love? 


Oh, the rose, it has bloom’d, it is wither'd, 
tis dead, 
And its leaves blown away with a breath: 
Oh, the birds they are grown, they are strong, 
they are fled, 
And the fowler has done them to death: 


Oh, the light brighten’d forth over woodland 
and dell, 
Then it faded and faded away : 
Oh, the bells that were ringing are knolling 
a knell, 
And the bride and her love, where are 
they ? 





TO A FRIEND ABOUT TO MARRY A SECOND 
TIME. 


Non profectura precando, Ovid. 


Oh, keep the ring, one little year 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring, 
And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last, last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh, wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh, keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here still her presence dwells ; 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms you sate and talk’d 
Beside that river’s brink, 

At evening arm-in-arm you walk’d, 
Here stopt to gaze and think. 


Thou’lt meet her when thy blood beats high 
In converse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, by heaven, another here 
Thou canst not, must not bring; 
No, keep it—but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 





SHAKSPEARE. 


Shakspeare, thy genius, like a glass, 60”: 
ver 
Ten thousand rays of glory to a ring: 
And, at its light, the waking soul emerged 
From darkness, as the lotus tiower ™ 
Spring . 
Floats on the surface of the fount, to kiss 
Each golden beam that prompts her blos- 
soming. 
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Like that famed lamp the Arab youth made 


his 
) ’ 
Thy rays transmute to gems the darkest 


? thing. 





0, did thy bright, but erring pinion, miss 
- ‘Some joitier planet in its wandering ! 
iad wast thou doom’d, in punishment to 
bear 
a Whate’er our terrene state or stars inflict, 
Like him who lost the crown which seraphs 
wear 
‘d, By violating Eden's interdict. 
September, 1819. Eustace. 
. | _ PARIS. 
Paris! I part from thee without one sigh, 
1: Tho’ gay and gorgeous all must own thou 
art— 
and And from thy crown, like Terra’s daugh- 
ters start 
; Temples and palaces, these win the eye, 
ng Whilst, harlot-like, thy wiles pollute the 
heart. 
- Thou smooth’st away the impress honour’s 
die 
Had stamp’d the soul withall—till it de- 
IND pert 


Apolish’d counterfeit, bland perfidy, 
Dancing and dice, mime, music, masque- 
~ fade, 

Intrigue, extortion, suicide, and shame— 
These are the things that make, and long 

have made, 

Thy boast, thy notoriety, thy name. 

Good God! what foul pre-eminence : and 


thus | 
Thy very fame, we find, is—infamous. 
September, 1819. EuUsTACE. 





TRANSLATION 
OF A FRAGMENT OF SIMONIDES. 
Where a Mother is described as thrown 
a the Sea in achest with her infant 


When Boreas pouring on the rolling tide, 
Hurl’d on the wave that closely jointed 
_ chest, | | 
high With tearful cheek the hapless mother cried, 
Andin her arms her lovely Perseus prest— 


“Oh Lovely child! what woes I’m doom’d 
“to bear! 
‘Shut up in this dread brazen-bolted home, 
stat my breast lull’d by a mother's care 
‘Thow'sleep’st all reckless of the ills to 
.. come. 
et yon moon shines thro’ the azure 
y 
Yet car’st not thou for waves or rolling 


‘Storm, | 


con: 









pg, leave thy little ringlets dry, 


z: face conceal’d in purple vestments 


ed warm. 

ver 0 ae 8 thou know thy future load of ill, 
. SOW would’st thou listen to my tender 
183 _ __ prayer! 

- blos- ep 


Raieep my child, and may the waves be 


<aS 3 


il; 
And, oh ! that stillwere this sad sea of care! 





1919] Original and Select Poetry. 4143 


‘‘But yet for this dear infant's sake, to 
thee. 
I cry, O Jove; who reign’st without con- 
troul, 
That thou would’st change this awful dread 
decree 
And give some consolation to my soul.” 
Re* 


A TRANSLATION OF A POEM ADDRESSED 
TO A MARRIED LADY IN THE POETICAL 
TAMIL LANGUAGE, BY A LEARNED NA- 
TIVE OF MADRAS. 


Modddattesy Ongooméénéy, Modllyoom 
n{nnéalar maunéy Vedappidds minYcalkel- 
laum Mekoésintaumanlyéy mélaum. 








Hail morning star of Asia's lovely fair ! 

What eastern charmer. can with thee com- 
pare ! 

Bright queen of gems, and theme of every 
tongue, 

Beauty of blooming beauties, ever young ! 

Are you some spotless soul, in the fair guise 

Of perfect loveliness, to charm our eyes ? 

And granted to your hushand here below, 

The greatest boon that Cama* could bestow, 

As a reward for virtuous deeds of his, 

Done in some pre-existent state to this.— 

Perhaps a seraph of celestial line, 

Or flash of lightning in a form divine, 

Or tree of knowledge towering to the skies, 

And now transplanted here from paradise, 

Or else that? goddess, who with liberal hand 

Dispenses riches through this smiling land. 

But happy spouse of this enchanting fair ! 

Sure you’re no Christian, tho’ you boast 
youare: » 

If so, why practice still idolatry ? 

To this celestial image bow your knee, 

With crescent forehead, hair of golden hue, 

Eyes like the Antelope’s, of azure blue, 

With graceful lovely cheeks, and coral. lips ; 

Whose polish’d teeth the purest pearls 
eclipse, 

Whose breath in spicy fragrance far outvies 

The balmy scents that from the  Champak 
rise, 

Whose form is like Ambrosia, fair and 
sweet, ' 

With all its richest-odours too replete. — 

Angelic pair! may you be bless’d with 
health ! 

Myriads of years! prosperity, and wealth ! 

From you may soon a countless offspring 
rise, 

Unnumber’d, as the stars that deck the 
skies, 

May they the zlory of the world remain, 

While water flows, or shrubs adorn the 
plain! | oe 

Thro’ mighty Seva’s§ kind indulgent grace, 

The God omnipotent, of boundless space. 

Madras, Dec. 18, 1818. ScEepric. 


* The God of Love. + Latchmi. 

¢ Champak is the name of an uncom- 
monly odoriferous flower, of a gold colour. 

§ The chief god of the Indians. ~~ - 
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CRITICAL REMARKS ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Some Account of the Life of Rachael 
Wrottesley Lady Russell. By the 
Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Let- 
ters. Followed by a Series of Letters 
from Lady Russell tu her Husband, 
William Lord Russell, from 1672 to 
1682, Sc. §c. 4to. pp. 150, 

Having given our report on the 
Memoir of Lord William Russell, we, 
according to promise, proceed to notice 
that of his amiable consort. The letters 
now for the first time published, are 
printed from the originals in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Devonshire, at 
whose request the editor sorted and ar- 
ranged them; after which his Grace 
being prevailed upon to favour the world 
with them, the ‘same friend was desired 
to write an account of Lady Russell's 
life by way of preface. Of the memoir, 
as a Composition, we cannot say much ; 
for it is written in a stiff, formal strain, 
with hypothetical remarks totally un- 
called for by the subject; and with poli- 
tical observations which are neither just 
nor pertinent. We should have been 
glad to have seen a more simple nar- 
rative of this excellent woman, that is, 
one less mixed with the reflections of the 
writer upon public events and persons, 
the introduction of which in such a bio- 
graphy cannot be considered otherwise 
than as a disgusting superfeetation. 

The editor seems tu justify this pro- 
oy | by stating that ‘‘ the incidents in 
the life of Lady Russell were few, and 
her superior merits confined within the 
pe of private life and female duties.” 

it: so; but for this very reason it is 

that the story and example of such a 

person would have been more impressive 

had the noiseless tenor of her life been 
detailed with that simplicity for which 
she was herself distinguished. From the 
biography, such as.it is, we shall abstract 
an account for the benefit of those rea- 
ders who may not be acquainted with 
the history of this exemplary character. 

Lady Rachael Wrottesley was the 
second daughter of Thomas Earl of 
_ Southampton, by his first wife, Rachael 
de Ruyigny, of an ancient Hugonot fa- 
mily in France. ‘She was born about the 
year 1636; her mother died in her in- 
fancy; and her father took for his second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Francis 
Leigh, afterwards Earl of Chichester, by 
whom he had four otherdaughters. On 
the death of his second Countess, the 
Ey of Southampton married a daughter 
of Francis Duke of Somerset, widow of 


Viscount Molyneux; by whoin he had 
no children. The earl died in 1667, 
leaving three daughters, two by the first 
wile, and only one by the second, which 
last inheriting her mother’s fortune, left 
the whole of it to her half-sisters, Eliza. 
beth and Rachael, who thus became cop- 
siderable heiresses. Elizabeth married 
Edward Noel, son of Viscount Campden, 
afterwards Ear] of Gainsborough; and 
Rachael, at the early age of seventeen, 
was espoused to Francis Lord Vaughan, 
eldest son of the Earl of Carberry, 
However little her choice might have 
been consulted in this connection,” (says 
the anonymous editor of this volume,) 
her conduct, so long as it lasted, was not 
only blameless, but such as entitled her to 
the love of all around her, and to the 
lasting attachment of her husband's fa- 
mily. We have a letter written so early 
as the year 1655, when she was living 
with Lord Vaughan, at his father’s 
house, in Wales, (Golden Grove, in Car- 
marthenshire,) in which she is thus ad- 
dressed :— 


“ DeaR Mapam, 


‘‘There is not in the world so great a 
charm as goodness; and your Ladyship 
is the greatest argument to prove it. All 
that know you, are thereby forced to ho- 
nour you, neither are you to thank them, 
because they cannot do otherwise. Madam, 
I am among that number, gladly and heartily 
I declare it, and I shall die in that number, 
because my observance of your virtue is in- 
separably annexed to it. I beseech you, 
Madam, to pardon this scribbling, and pre- 
sent your noble husband with my most 
affectionate service; and I shall in my 
prayers present you both to God, begging of 
him daily to increase your piety to Him, and 
your love to each other.” 


It is extraordinary that the name of 
the writer of this letter does not appear; 
but judging from internal evidence, we 
should be almost tempted to ascribe it to 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, who must have been 
on the most friendly terms with Lady 
Vaughan from his long residence at 
Golden Grove. 

In 1665, her ladyship became a mother, 
but her child lived only to be baptized, 
and she had no other children by Lord 
Vaughan. Two years afterwards, We 
find her a widow, living with her sistef, 
Lady Elizabeth Noel, at Tichfield, 
Hampshire, the seat of their fathe r,which 
the eldest daughter had recently 1 
herited: the estate at Stratton falling * 
the same time to Lady Vaughan. 
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Be rest, their mutual feelings could not 
| i lng’ he mistaken by each other. ‘They 
i Ml vere married about the end of the year 
| 199)she retaining the name of Vaughan, 
| “i i/Mr, Russell, by the death of his elder 
; (Gil bother, Lord Francis, succeeded to the 
e title, when she assumed that of Lady 
'§ Russell. The birth of her eldest daugh- 
) tr in 1674, was followed by that of 
it mother daughter in 1676, and her do- 
0 nestic happiness seemed to be completed 
1e | am bythe birth of a son in November, 1630. 
a- |i Although Lady Russell felt all the enjoy- 
ly [4g wnts of perfect affection in the society 
ng ofher husband, she allowed no exclusive 
's entiment to withdraw either him or 
ir- herself from the world, in which they 
d- vere born to live, nor from the society 
which made that of each other more 
dear to them. 
Their summers were spent at Stratton, 
4. and their winters at Southampton House 
A) Wy 2 Bloomsbury-square, which last was 
ia pulled down in 1800. If business or 
m wuntry sports called Lord Russell away, 
m, (am lislady sought society, and collected for 
tily him in-her letters all the little anecdotes, 
et, [ME public ‘or private, that could serve to 
in- muse his absence; proving how com- 
ou, patible she deemed chearfulness to be 
te- GH vithdevotion and the reasonable enjoy- 
ost GA nent of trifles in this world, with an at- 
rol - regard to the interests of the 
” Inwhat manner she received the ac- 
unt of her husband's seizure, we are 
of TA wttolds yet there are passages in some 
ar 5 ifher- previous letters which indicate her 
we rehéension of such an event, and her 
it to ety to keep him from those measures 
een ions which led to it. During 
sadly light that elapsed between his 
e at nent to the Tower, and his trial, 
the 26th of June to the 13th of 
her, ) she was continually employed 
zed, . information as to what was 
Lord o be urged against him, and in 
Pass g every measure of precaution. 
ster, herintelligence on this occasion, 
1, i te Chief Justice and the Attorney 
hich al seemed to have thought them- 
a idicated from every suspicion of 
D 


———————— v1 erat BARSILRIES POA AENEID 
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Of the commencement of her acquaint- 
ince With Mr. Russell, no account can 
pe traced ; but it existed more than two 
years before it terminated in a union. 
ifr, Russell was then only a younger 
pother, and Lady Vaughan a wealthy 
yeiress, Without children by her first 
marriage: but as the inequality be- 
ween them lay only in matters of in- 



















in not previously communicating 
el-of the jury to Lord Russell, 
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by endeavouring to prove that a list of 
names had been given to his wife. Her 
appearance in court at his trial, is said to 
have caused a thrill of anguish through 
the audience. The Attorney General, 
to avoid allowing his lordship the aid of 
a legal adviser, anticipated the answer of 
the Chief Justice to his request to have a 
person to take notes for him, by saying, 
he would be allowed to employ a servant, 
to which the judge immediately added— 
« Any of your servants shall assist in 
writing any thing you please.” 

When Lady Russell rose from her 
husband’s side on his replying, ‘* my wife 
is here to do it ;” the interesting situa- 
tion in which she stood must have re- 
called with peculiar force to the minds 
of the spectators, all her father’s services, 
her husband’s unsuspected patriotism, 
the excellence of his private life, and 
their known domestic happiness. It 
would seem, indeed, to have made some 
impression even on the minds of his pro- 
secutors as a milder tone was imme- 
diately assumed by the Chief Justice, 
who acquiesced in these words, ‘ If my 
lady will give herself that trouble ;” and 
the Attorney General followed, by of- 
fering him “two persons to write for him 
if he pleased.” 

From the moment of the condemnation 
of her husband, she was occupied in at- 
tempts to obtain a mitigation of the sen- 
tence. All were unavailing, and the King 
in spite of the general facility of. his 
temper, resisted the daughter of his 
oldest and most faithful servant, kneeling: 
before him for the life of her husband ; 
and the Duchess of Portsmouth, in spite 
of her venality, resisted an offer of a 
hundred thousand pounds to procuré his’ 
pardon. 

Bishop Burnet who attended Lord 
Russell every day while in prison, and 
accompanied him to the scaffold, wrote 
an account of every thing that’ passed 
between them, from which interesting’ 
narrative the following extracts are 
given. Burnet says, that three days before 
the execution, on Lady Russell's retir- 
ing, ‘ his lordship expressed great joy in 
that magnanimity of spirit he saw in her, 
and said the parting with her was 
the hardest thing he had to do; for he 
was afraid she would be hardly able to 
bear it: the concern about preserving 
him filled her mind so now, that it, in: 
some measure, supported her; but when 
that would be over, he feared the quick- 
ness Of her spirits would work all within 
her.” 

The morning before he suffered, he 
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said to Dr. Burnet, “ he wished his wife 
would give over beating every bush, and 
running so about for his preservation ; 
but, when he considered that it would 
be some mitigation of her sorrow, after- 
wards, that she had left nothing undone 
that could have given any probable hope, 
he acquiesced, and indeed,” adds Burnet, 
«‘ [ never saw his heart so near failing, 
ag when he spake of her. Sometimes [ 
saw a tear in his eye, and he would turn 
about and presently change the dis- 
course.” 

« At eleven o'clock (on Friday even- 
ing) my lady left him ; he kissed her four 
or five times, and she kept her sorrow so 
within herself, that she gave him no dis- 
turbance at their parting. After she 
was gone, he said, now the bitterness of 
death is passed, and ran into a long dis- 
course concerning her, how great a 
blessing she had been to him, and said, 
what a misery it would have been if she 
had not had that magnanimity of spirit 
joined to her tenderness, as never to 
te desired him to do a base thing for 
the saving of his life. He said there was 
a signal Providence of God in giving him 
such a wife, where there was birth, for- 
tune, great understanding, great religion, 
and a great kindness to him. But her 
courage in this extremity went beyond 
all, He said he was glad that she and 
her children were to lose nothing by his 
death; and it was a great comfort for 
him, that he left his children in such a 
mother’s hands, and that she had pro- 
mised to take care of herself for their 
sakes.” 

After having made a last ineffectual 
attempt to obtain a respite from Satur- 
day to Monday ; on Friday, the morn- 
ing previous to his execution, Lady Rus- 
sell conducted her children to the pre- 
sence of their dying father. Dr. Burnet, 
the only witness on this occasion, says, 
** I saw him receive them with his ordi- 
nary serenity; but the doctor retired 
before their father bestowed on them 
his last benediction and embrace. 

Lady Russe]l returned alone in the 
evening; she found her husband ‘in a 
composure of mind, which had already 
excited the admiration of those who wit- 
nessed it, and which had now endured 
seeing for the last time every thing that 
made life most desirable to him. But 
she too well knew that his severest trial 
yet remained ; and by a noble sacrifice of 
self-indulgence—a suppression of every 
selfish feeling, which nothing but the 
purest tenderness could dictate to the 
most exalted mind, she parted from his 
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last embrace, without allowing a single 
sob of passion to awaken corresponding 
feelings in him, which must have ba. 
nished his composure.” 

After this melancholy separation, Lad 
Russell retired to Woburn with her 
children, to whose interest in every re. 
spect she now most assiduously devoted 
herself, and continued so to do during 
the whole of her life. Her son was an 
infant not three years’ old, and her 
daughters at the age of nine and of 
seven, rather made her “heart shrink 
(as she expressedit) from the recollection 
of the pleasure their father took in their 
society, than that it would afford much 
relief to herself.” But in her children 
she looked for the only motives which 
could at present reconcile her to life, 
During this winter, therefore, she de- 
termined to occupy herself with their 
early education, and Dr. Burnet in a 
letter to her says:—“I am very glad 
you mean to employ so much of your 
time in the education of your children, 
that they shall need no other governess; 
for, as it is the greatest part of your 
duty, so it will be a noble entertainment 
to you, and the best diversion and cure 
of your wounded and wasted spirit.” 

*“‘ This counsel she seems to have pur- 
sued ; for there is no indication of her 
daughters having ever been separated 
from her, or ever having had any other 
instructress :” so says her biographer, but 
this we can scarcely credit ; neither in- 
deed could we praise such conduct if it 
was rather proved than supposed ; for 
though Lady Russell was a very ex- 
traordinary woman, and possessed of a 
strong mind, she certainly was but ill- 
qualified for the office of instruction, 
her own letters being disfigured by false 
grammar and wretched orthography. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
drove a number of refugees into Eng- 
land, and among the rest M. de Ruvigny, 
the maternal uncle of Lady Russell, who 
received him and his family with the 
greatest affection. Not long after this 
Dykevelt, the Dutch ambassador, was 


particularly: charged on the part of 


the Prince and Princess of Orange to 
condole with her ladyship on her loss, 
and to assure her that there was nothing 
in their power, which they were not 
ready to do, either for herself or her 
son. Another consolation afforded to 
her ladyship was the marriage of her 
daughter to the eldest son of the Far! 
of Devonshire, on which event she made 
this reflection-—“ This very solemnity 
has afforded me, alas! many a thought 
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yasforced tO check with all my force, 
they making me too tender, though in 
retirement they are pleasant: and that 
way Ican indulge myself in at present. 
Sure if departed souls knew what we do, 
he approves of what I have done; and it 
ijsareward upon his children for his pa- 
ence, and so entire submission during 
his sufferings.” 

This was in the summer of the me- 
morable 1688, the greatest part of which 
sear Lady Russell spent at Woburn, in 
aaxious suspense occasioned by the ex- 

tation of the changes that were now 
wery day unfolding themselves. ‘The 

ceedings which took place imme- 
diately after the revolution in the reversal 
of the attainder of Lord Russell, and 
the honors conferred upon his family, 
were enough to elate the spirits of most 
persons ; yet such was the equanimity of 
thisadmirable woman, that she received 
the whole with moderation. 

The excellent Tillotson consulted her 
on the propriety of his acceptance of the 
achbishopric; and even the celebrated 
Countess of Marlborough took her opi- 
tion in advising the Princess Anne to 

iesce in the proposed settlement of 
the crown on the Prince of Orange.— 
With the power of retaliation in her 
hands, she never evinced the slightest 
ition to use it against those who 
merited her resentment: nor, on 
the other hand, did she employ it in a 
nammer to excite jealousy. Addressing 
Queen Mary in favour of one of Lord 
berry’s family, she says :— 
_“Itis a sensible trouble to me when I do 
importane your Majesty, yet I do sometimes 
mit, because I would not be quite use- 
ksi to such as hope for some benefit _by 
ie and I desire to do what good I 







The favours she asked were few ; but 
or the friends whose interests she es- 
she exerted herself with ali the 
‘amestness and perseverance she could 
have ised for herself. The Lord 
iitler Cow per owed his having been 
int appointed a king’s counsel, at the 
aiyage of twenty-four, to her imme- 
“M@application to King William in his 
mau; and the difficulties this appoint- 
~itaiterwards experienced from the At- 

uey-reneral and the Commissioners 
iq Gr at Seal, were successfully re- 
wal by her statements to Lord Halli- 
Mtand the Attorney-General Pollexfen 
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to be baulked when I thought my end com- 
passed.” 

Lady Russell's health, which had 
hitherto been remarkably good, began 
now to fail, particularly in an increasing 
weakness of sight. This complaint was 
a cataract; and in 1692 we find her 
youngest daughter, Katherine, thus ex- 
pressing herself with great anxiety to her 
sister, Lady Cavendish, about their mo- 
ther’s increasing blindness :— 

“* Indeed, it is very sad to think how much 
she has lost her eye-sight in as little a time 
as three weeks or a month. She uses 
nothing to them, which makes me more 
impatient to hear from the doctor, though I 
do extremely fear he can do her no good, as 
she does think herself.” 

These bodily ills, and even the pro- 
spect of blindness, were endured with 
the utmost calmness and resignation. 

‘© While I can see at all,” said she, “ I 
must do a little more than I can when God 
sees it best that outward darkness shall fall 
upon me, which will deprive me of all so- 
ciety at a distance, which I esteem exceeding 
profitable and pleasant.” 

While labouring under this sore trial, 
she was occupied in settling the marriage 
of her youngest daughter with Lerd 
Roos, the eldest son of the Earl of Rut- 
land.—Happily, however, the operation 
of couching was successfully performed 
soon afterwards, and in a letter of Au- 
gust 13, 1695, she says— 

“T venture to write thus much with my 
first eye; my new one does not yet alter 
much, though I think I do feel better than at 
first; but there is something still before it.” 


This year her son, Lord Tavistock, 
though under age, and in the care of a 
tutor, was murried to Miss Howland, 


grand-daughter of Sir Josiah Child, in 


compliment to whom his lordship was 
created Baron Howland, of Streatham, in 
Surrey. After studying some time at 
Oxford, he went abroad with a Mr. 
Fazio, who, however, was recalled by 
Lady Russell, after he and his pupil had 
reached Hamburgh, where the young 
lord was joined by Mr. Sherard, who ac- 
companied him in his travels. ‘This Mr. 
Fazio, of whom the biographer knew 
nothing, was Nicholas Fatio, the mathe- 
matician, who made himself so conspi- 
cuous among the pretended French pro- 
phets in the reign of Queen Anne, and for 
which he stood in the pillory in 1707. 
It is most probable that he was recom- 
mended to Lady Russell by her friend, 
Bishop Burnet, who became acquainted 
with him at Geneva in 1685, and in a 
letter to Mr. Boyle spoke of his talents in 
the highest terms. ‘The occasion of his 
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being dismissed from attending on Lord 
Tavistock, was no doubt the report of 
his being a Spinozist, which charge was 
fastened upon him about this very time. 
The Mr. Sherard who succeeded him was 
the eminent naturalist, Dr. William She- 
rard, who afterwards became consul at 
Smyrna, and the founder of the botanical 
professorship at Oxford. He gave so 
much satisfaction to the Bedford family 
by the faithfulness with which he dis- 
charged his trust on this occasion, as to 
be employed on a similar one after- 
wards. We mention these things, in 
order to supply the deficiencies and 
want of information in the present 
memoir. The biographer says, oddly 
enough, 

“ That Mr. Sherard’s business was with 
his pupil’s temporal affairs, and his conduct 
in the world, where his mother was anxious 
he should appear with every advantage that 
could arise to a young traveller, both from 
his own distinguished birth and her foreign 
connexions.” 

This is incorrect language, for both 
Fatio and Sherard were classical scho- 
lars, and men of great science; and the 
latter, as a member of St, John’s college, 
Oxford, having already travelled with 
Lord Townsend, was in consequence ap- 
plied to by Lady Russell to become the 
companion of her son in the quality of 
both friend and tutor. 

While in Italy the young lord fell into 
extravagancies, of which gaming was the 
worst, but the losses he thereby sustain- 
ed were repaired by his worthy mother 
with the greatest delicacy, and when at 
last she was obliged to lay the circum- 
stances before the grandfather, it was 
only as an earnest suitor on the behalf 
of her son. Lord Tavistock returned 
to England much embarrassed at the end 
of the year 1699; but within a few 
months he succeeded to the family ho- 
nours and estates, when Lady Russell 
wrote a letter to King William to obtain 
the vacant garter for her son, and was 
successful. He was also appointed, as 
soon as he was of age, to the lieutenan- 
cies of Bedford, Middlesex, and Cam- 
bridge, which had been held by his 

ndfather. At the coronation of 
Queen Anne he acted as high constable 
of England, and was named a privy 
councillor. But when Lady Russell saw 
her son established in all the honours 
of his race, with a wife whom he loved, 
and who bore him several happy chil- 
dren, she was again doomed to drink 
deeper of the cup of sorrow in her old 
age, for the duke caught the small pox, 
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and fell a sacrifice to that dreadful dis. 
ease before the age of thirty one. A, 
soon as the malady was ascertained the 
duchess and children were obliged to 
fly, and his death-bed was only attended 
by his venerable mother, who received 
his last words, soothed his last moments, 
and pointed his last thoughts to that 
heaven from whence alone her own con. 
solation was derived. She had hardly 
recovered her composure of mind under 
this sad shock, when her youngest daugh- 
ter, the Duchess of Rutland, after hay. 
ing heen the mother of nine children, 
died in child-bed. Of her death no par. 
ticulars are recorded ; but we only know, 
that as her eldest sister, the widowed 
duchess, was at the time lying-in, Lady 
Russell had the resolution to conceal 
from her the melancholy intelligence at 
the moment when it happened ; and to 
prevent her from hearing it suddenly, 
she avoided the too particular enquiries 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, by say- 
ing that she had that day “ seen her 
sister out of bed,” when in fact she had 
seen her in her coffin! 

Though Lady Russell was now ar- 
rived at a very advanced age, and had 
no longer any immediate duties to call 
forth the energies, or to animate the 
feelings of her mind, she still maintain- 
ed the commerce of active friendship 
with her old connexions, and felt an in- 
terest in the affairs of the world by her 
constant and affectionate intercourse 
with her remaining daughter, grand- 
children, and nieces. With their success, 
their happiness, and their sorrows too, 
she was still occupied ; being constantly 
applied to in occasions of difficulty by all 
who had any acquaintance with her, and 
her services were most gratefully ac- 
knowledged by those who had recourse 
to them. 

Of her unaffected humility and ge- 
nuine piety a most precious document's 
here published for the first time. Like 
the patriarch of old she takes a sum 
mary view of “ the years of her pil- 
grimage,” and the sketch written with 
the trembling hand of extreme old age, 
is so characteristic of the saint, that we 
shall offer no apology to our readers for 
presenting them with a considerable ex- 
tract from it. 


*‘ Alas! from my childhood I can recol- 
lect a backwardness to pray, and coldnes 
when I did, and ready to take or seek er 
to be absent at the public ones. Even afte 
a sharp sickness and danger at gr. 
spending my time childishly, if not "7 
and if T hod tedd a few lines in 2 plot 
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hook, contented I had done well. Yet, at 


4 the same time, ready to give ear to reports, 
As and possibly malicious ones, and telling my 
he § ‘nl 

Hl pother-in-law, to please her. At seventeen 
to Bie cars of age was married; continued too 
ed sien being absent at the public prayers, 
ed wking very slight causes to be so, liking too 
ts, well the esteemed diversions of the town, as 
hat the Park, visiting, plays, &c., trifling away 
m- my precious time. At our return to Lon- 
ily don, I can recollect that I would choose 
ler upon a Sunday to go tochurch at Lord 


B's, where the sermon would be short, a 


gh at dinner, and after, worldly talk; when 
wl a my father’s, the sermon longer, and dis- 
_ coarse more edifying. And too much after 


ar ihe same way, I much fear, at my several 
OW, returns to Wales and England. In the 
red year 1665, was brought to bed of my first 


ady child; with him too indulging I fear to get 
eal strength soon, and spend my time as be- 
> at fore, much with my loved sisters ; I doubt 
to not heedful, or not enough so, my servants 
nly, went to church, if I did, or did not go my- 
ries sf 


“ Some time after in London, and then 


h a wih my father’s wife at Tunbridge, and 
aller with her at Bath, gave too much of 
had my time to carelessly indulging in idleness. 
At Bath too well contented to follow the 
ar- common way of passing the time in diver- 
had sion, and thinking but little what was seri- 
call ous; considering more health of body than 
the thatofmy soul. Forgive my heaviness and 
aill- soth in spirituals, for Christ Jesus’ sake. 
ship “After this I must still accuse myself, 
ine that sometimes in Wales, and other times in 


her England, my care in good has not suited to 
@ ‘y duty, not with the active and devout 


nd heart and mind I should in the evening 
| praised thee, my God, for the mercies 

i@ the past day, and recollected my evil do- 

§, Of omissions of doing goed in my 
ve Not in the morning carefully fixing 
my will and purpose to pass the day pleasing 


‘and inthy sight, and giving good example to 
ace an, particularly such as under my care ; 
urse more especially after my s@eond marriage, 





im tgelting by whose blessing I was so happy, 
ge Consuming much time with him.” 






He € the interesting, self-searching 
ends abruptly, and the vener- 






sum- ses Te ata’ . ° 
‘L. ue writer, soon after writing it, quit- 

ith <a this chequered scene for endless 

age, Mety, in her eighty-sixth or eighty- 


*venth year, on Sunday morning, Sep- 
a ver 29, 1723. Her illness was but 
y rt, and on the 5th of October her re- 
a us were carried from Southampton- 
where she expired, to Chenies in 
ig ghamshire, and there interred. 
ag been so copious in our account 
most extraordinary and valuable 
i we shall say no more of the vo- 
7, om which we have compiled it, 
= *0 express again our regret, that 
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the letters here published had not been. 
interwoven with the memoir, in which 

case the world would have been put in 

possession of one of the most instructive 
biographies in this or any other language. 
At the end of the volume are several 
lively letters, written by Dorothy Sid- 
ney, countess dowager of Sunderland, 
to George Saville, earl of Halifax, 

which we should have read with more 

pleasure in a separate publication than 

in their present connexion, where they 

have no relation whatever. 





Harold the Exile. 3 vols. pp. 918. Lon- 
don, 1819. 

AS the mysterious auspices under 
which these amusing volumes were 
ushered into the world, probably ori- 
ginating in the example of Don Juan, 
and a few other productions of this pro- 
lific year, may have excited the curio- 
sity of our readers, we are in duty bound 
to attempt gratifying that curiosity by 
presenting a short analysis of their con- 
tents, in order that those who have not 
leisure to peruse the work, or others de- 
sirous of placing it on the shelves of their 
libraries, may be enabled to form some 
idea of the author’s claim to public at- 
tention. 

Ill health, increased by a recent cala. 
mity, having induced Lady G. to visit 
the Continent, she settles in a cottage 
on the banks of the beautiful lake of 
Geneva, from whence her travelling 
companion, Alicia W., opens a eorre- 
spondence with a sister in England: after 
various allusions to the surrounding 
scenery, and enviable tranquillity of their 
new residence, the fair votary of ro- 
mance, hastens to introduce the Exile, 
with whom, as generally happens on 
such occasions, she became acquainted 
by mere accident / It must be confessed, 
however, that our hero’s movements 
were not a little calculated to stimulate 
the enquiries of poor Alicia, who could 
not well remain long in the neighbour- 
hood of Clarens and Melérie, without 
an adventure. 


‘ Often at sun-set,” says she, “ I have 
seen him pursue his solitary walk along 


the banks of the lake, with a hasty and un- 


equal step, as if impelled by some im ¢ortant 
object, then suddenly pausing, he has sur- 
veyed the scene around with the fixed un- 
conscious gaze of deep abstraction, while 
the half-closed lips seemed ready to give 
utterance to the ideas in which the mind 


‘was absorbed. At other times I have ‘be- 


held him clamber the almost imaccessible 
summits of the mountains which environ 
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this lovely solitude ; have caughta glimpse 
of his graceful figure, as he sprang from 
point to point among the rocks, or leant 
over the yawning precipice, or roaring tor- 
rent, and frequently, as I have since heard, 
when a sudden tempest agitates the waters 
of the lake, he will pass whole nights on its 
stormy bosom ina small boat, with no com- 
panion but the reveries of a melancholy or 
disordered imagination. No one could tell 
who he was, or from whence he came; but 
his peculiar habits, and that air of sadness 
which was visible in his whole deportment, 
have given him in the neighbourhood the 
touching appellation of the melancholy 
man.” 

Soon after, their meeting at the cottage 
of a poor family, to whom the ‘ man- 
hater,’ had been in the habit of exercis- 
ing his benevolent disposition, and which 
led to a species of preliminary acquaint- 
ance between the parties, Delamere, for 
that was the travelling name of Harold, 
is attacked by a dangerous fit of illness 
at the Black Lion, from thence, his 
countrywomen determine to remove him 
to their own abode; and what with the 
nursing of Alicia, the nostrums of M. la 
Roche, and assistance of Doctor H.. the 
exile not only recovered, but was soon 
enabled to accompany the ladies in their 
rambles, descant on the surrounding 
scenery, and finally participate in various 
interesting conversations which termi- 
nate in some discoveries that induce De- 
lamere to make Alicia acquainted with 
his eventful story. ‘ A lovely and soli- 
tary grea close to the lake, was chosen 
for this important communication, and 
having been committed to paper by the 
sympathetic confidant, it is forwarded to 

ngland in the last of these letters, 
which are termed introductory, oc- 
cupying above eighty pages of the first 
volume. 

Having gone through the first rudi- 
ments of education under the eve of his 
mother, Lady Harold, a woman of ami- 
able and irreproachable character, but 
not overstocked with much strength of 
mind, the darling and only son is re- 
moved to Oxford at the age of nine- 
teen. Here it was our hero's fate, as it 
has doubtless been.that of many others, 
to meet with a personage whose proto- 
type is unhappily not confined to the 
walls of our colleges, but may also be 
found sapping the foundations of virtue, 
and poisoning its sources in many other 

s. In drawing the sketch of Mr. 
rrington, who we are desirous, from 
its fatal resemblance to some living’em- 
bleme, of holding up as a beacon to the 
rising generation, the author observes. 


Tlirold the Exiie. 


| Noy, 1, 


*« Tlis person was handsome, his manners 
specious and insinuating, and his abilitic. 
of the first order ; but these natural endow. 
ments were shadowed by vicious principles 
and libertine conduct, Devoted solely to 
the gratification of his pleasures, every ho. 
nourable and virtuous consideration were 
but too often sacrificed, in pursuit of this 
primary object of his existence, and, as his 
means of expenditure were limited, he was 
compelled to resort to many expedients to 
supply the deficiency. The gaming-table 
was a never-failing resource, and the iney- 
perience, the weaknesses, and the vices of 
his young associates, were all made sub- 
servient to thesameend. Quick in discern. 
ing the characters of others, and skilful in 
concealing his own; complacent by pna- 
ture, and a flatterer from habit, he readily 
insinuated himself into the favour of those 
whose confidence he desired to gain, and 
while he initiated the young and the unwary 
into scenes of dissipation and vice, he atthe 
same time participated in pleasures, of 
which another defrayed the cost.” 

Such was the first friend who succeed- 
ed by his artful assiduities in gaining 
over the unsuspecting Harold. The al- 
most daily experience of reai life render 
it scarcely necessary to say, that this ill- 
fated diatson is made the primary source 
of innumerable sorrows and ultimate 
misery. Not long after our hero's esta- 
blishment at the university, and in the 
course of the regular interchange of let- 
ters with his mother, Lady Harold in- 
forms him of an arrival at Llanivar Cas- 
tle, the family mansion ; this is no less 
a personage than the heroine, Miss Ga- 
brielle Montgomery, whose portrait we 
would recommend to the notice of her 
lovely sex, with very different views to 
those which prompted us, in exhibiting 
that of the perfidious Berrington. To 
a form so fair, that it rather seemed the 
bright creatien of poetic fancy, than 
aught of mortal mould, Gabrielle added 
a mind vigorous, cultivated, avd refined. 

“ No studied dis; lay of accomplishments, 
no attempt at artificial character lessened 


‘the effect of those talents, in the opinion o! 


the -attentive and judicious observer. [In 
‘Gabrielle all was simple and consistent, 
and as her mind, like the violet. every day 
displayed fresh blossoms of intellect to me 
scrutinizing view-of Harold, like that, too, it 
shunned observation, and bloomed beneath 
the veil of a delicate and retiring modesty. 
“But once drawn forth from the shade is 
own humility had thrown around it, by 
the hand of one capable of discerning ™ 
hidden treasures, amply was the task 0! “4 
velopement repaid by te rich hoards ve 
it pos . - Every successive event, @& © 
called forth the display of new qualitice 
tions in. Gabrielle, angmented the aah 
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ion of Lord Harold, who at one time be- 
yeld her like the genius of domestic felicity, 
diffusing order and happiness through his 
mother’s mansion, at another, enlivening 
gith her talents the uniformity of private 
life, or transporting comfort to the abode 
of penury and the couch of pain.” 

Having remained at the castle just 
time enough to fall desperately in love 
with the above fascinating lady, and re- 
cived some tolerably strong proofs that 
he was not disayreeable in her sight, 
Hareld returns to college, where the re- 
alt of his visit to Llanivar is of course 
communicated to Berrington. The lat- 
ter soon procures a commission in the 
guards, and is introduced at Lady Ha- 
id's town house, in Portman-square, 
the following winter, determined to be- 
come the rival of his intended victim: 
oar hero is successively introduced to 
thedissolute and gambling companions 
of Mr. B.,. who ccmbine to fleece the 
young novice. And shortly after, im- 
plied by the precept and example of 
wich guides, he forfeits the esteem of 
iiss Montgomery, whose mind has been 
previously poisoned against him by the 
ats of his evil genius Berrington. | 

We regret that our limits do not per- 
mitus to recapitulate a variety of inci- 
dents characteristic of fashionable life in 
the metropolis, during Harold's first 
visit, much less dwell on several new and 
interestiny dramutis persone, particu- 
atlythat. of Lady Emily Desmond, 
whose name will, however, recur in this 

notice. 
one of those flights which. are so 
ily taken in the world of fiction, the 
tvals are transferred to Messina. Ber- 
ington, whose regiment is ordered to 

Sily, persuades Hareld to accompany 

» and in consequence of «an ec/air- 
cssement with Gabrielle, they promise 
correspond; the good effects of this 
pledge is, however, destroyed by the per- 
dy of Berrington, who intercepts the 
letters of his friend. 

While one day sauntering about in the 
of Messina, who shou!d surprise 
them but. the Countess of Marchmont, 
the Matilda of the piece, and an old 
fame of the guardsman. As the earl 
"8 what the French call un honnéle 
me, OF in other words, a good-na- 
ued sort of a man, while his partner 
made exclusively devoted to dissipa- 
Pleasure ; the reader will not 
med to hear that her extrava- 
him to leave England for 
se of repairing his shattered 
feconomizing in Sicily. Leay- 
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ing our hero to Cultivate an intimacy, 
which was destined to embitter his fu- 
ture life, Berrington finds a pretence for 
returning to England, where, following 
up his machinations against the happi- 
ness of the lovers, he suceeeds in finally 
obtaining the hand of Miss Montgo- 
mery! 

A letter from Gabrielle, accompanied 
by the presents he had made her during 
their courtship, awakened Harold to all 
the horrors of his situation, and he has- 
tened back to England: the effect pro- 
duced on the susceptible mind of our 
hero, by the sorrowful and heart-rend- 
ing communications of his afflicted mo- 
ther, are very happily described in the 
early part of the second volume. While 
occupied in lamenting his wayward fate, 
aud brooding over recent events, which; 
in blasting his prospects, had consigned 
him to future misery, Lord Harold 
receives a letter from Earl Marchinont, 
stating his return home owing to a 
change of administration, which had 
made him also a participator in the 
loaves and fishes, and closing with a re- 
quest that our hero would meet the 
countess atid his children at Falmouth, 
for the purpose of conducting them to 
Limegrove, his country seat, not far 
from Lianivar Castle, where Harold hap- 
pened to be staying. All he had heard 
and seen of Albina’s syren attributes 
would have suggested the importance of, 
avoiding this second meeting to a more 
phiegmaticand calculating character than 
Liord Harold; but, as Arisoto truly ob- 


serves, 


‘ L’uomo di rado, fugge al suo destin ;’ 


And accordingly the earl’s request is 
acceded to; Harold receives Lady March- 
mont, and they proceed to the villa, 
where a maiden aunt has already pre- 
pared it for the family’s reception, while 
a round of festivities and amusements 
pave the way for our hero’s being caught 
in the wiles of Countess Albina, his be- 
witching hostess; neither the expostu- 
lation of friends, or that inward monitor 
which sometimes recals the falling victim 
back to virtue, could prevent him from 
yielding to the voice of passion. Rather: 
the creature of circumstances, than the 
willing votary of vice; the moment of. 
reflection marks the period of Lord Ha- 
rold’s return to virtue. 

As might be expected, Berrington was 
not a character whose innate disposition 
to err, would be checked even by the 
amiable qualities and personal attractions 
of such a woman as Gabrielle Montgo , 
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mery. There is an inveteracy of vice 
and folly inherent in profligates of his 
cast, that seems to glory in that system, 
which first led them to set all obligation, 
whether human or divine, at defiance. 
The result of his lawless and vitiated 
pursuits isa broken-hearted wife, who 
proceeds to Sicily, accompanied by an 
affectionate uncle: here, a decline termi- 
nates her tragical and unmerited fate. 
Some events which occurred between his 
first love, and Harold, after his return, 
lead to his undertaking a second voyage, 
and he has.the melancholy consolation of 
an interview with Gabrielle before her 
soul departs to its native skies., Although 
savouring somewhat strongly of the 
Castle Spectre, and Romance of the Fo- 
rest, the scenes attendant on this unfor- 
tunate lady's death are by no means the 
worst portions of these volumes. 

A new and important event awaits 
Lord Harold's arrival in England, as if 
destined to be always the object of some 
fair one’s sighs, Lady Emily Desmond, 
beautiful and highly accomplished, hav- 
ing long struggled with a passion which 
time and calumny only tended to increase, 
makes a confidante of his mother: our 
hero required sympathy, for as the nar- 
rator observes :— 

‘¢ Ingratitude and deception had chilled 
indeed the glowing sensibilities of a heart 
formed by nature to find its chief happiness 
in the kind and social affections ; but though 
chilled, they were not extinguished, and his 
present situation again called forth those 
feelings of sympathetic tenderness which he 
had vainly believed no human being could 
ever more awaken.” 

Mutual and satisfactory explanations 
follow, a day is fixed, the bridal party 
assembles— 


“ A profound silence reigned around, and 
while the venerable pastor of Llanivar, in 
an impressive tone, read the sacred office, 
which unites two beings in pure and indis- 
soluble bonds, and sanctifies the law of na- 
ture by religious rites, the tears of deep 
emotion stole down the changing cheek of 
Lady Emily, and thrilled the soul of Harold 
with a secret and indefinable awe. - But, 
even at this eventful moment, the memory 
of the past obtruded itself upon him, and, 
for an instant, disturbed his tranquillity.” 


Various gloomy forebodings experienc- 
ed at the wedding, and immediately after 
that memorable epocha in our hero's 
history were realised before many months 
had elapsed. The death of Lady Harold, 
and other cirenmstances, having rendered 
their residence at Lianivar dull and mo- 
notonous, Lord: Harold and his bride 
caine to-pass the winter in Portman- 


Harold the Exile. 
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square. Hence a new series of events 
which were far from being calculated ¢4 
promote the happiness of either ; jnas. 
much as that Harold’s old fatality, egy. 
bined with certain motives of prudence 
arising from some fatal discoveries op 
the part of the good Earl Marchmont 
having led to a repetition of his visits to 
the infatuated countess, Lady Emily fy}. 
lows him to the door, and in her turn jg 
erroneously suspected of being rather 
too partial to Mr. Fitzalbin, whose only 
crime is that of not being able to Sup- 
press a hopeless passion. Having greatly 
exceeded our limits, we have only room 
to say, that a great deal of plot and under 
plot, in which the infamous Berrington 
meets sume portion of that punishment 
due to his crimes by being shot in a duel, 
terminates in the separation of Lord 
Haroil and his wife, Lady Emily re- 
tires with a pledge of their union, under 
the protection of her family, while our 
hero, sick of fortune, and a prey to con- 
tending passions, hastens to quit the 
scene of his multifarious woes, and seek 
tranquility, if not oblivion of the past, 
on the continent. 

Although not without its share of af- 
fectation, occasional inaccuracies, and 
evident signs of haste, the style of Harold 
the Exile, is animated and pleasing. In 
avoiding those indications of malignancy 
which are but too frequently met with 
in similar productions, it is but justice to 
add, that the moral tendency of the au- 
thor’s views is well sustained throughout. 
In admitting the justice of the writer's 
opinion, Introductory Letters, p. S0, as 
to the necessity of genius and talent be- 
ing accompanied by vigorous principles 
and manly piety, to secure happiness to 
the possessor, we cannot agree with him 
in regarding the present situation of 
Harold so utterly destitute of hope, or 
shut out from future felicity, as he would 
make us believe in the following page. 
In our estimation of his extraordinary 
story, it appears, that if not “ more 
sinned against than sinning” witha large 
fund of virtueand benevolence, greatness 
of mind, and genuine sensibility, the hero 
of this interesting fiction has very few 
motives to be satisfied, much less to be on 
terms of perfect harmony with his species. 
But however multiplied maybe the injuries 
he has sustained, we cannot be persuaded 
that the misanthropy which so frequently 
breaks forth in the early part of hisi iter 
course with society, is any thing more than 
the natural result of exalted genius, 1 
tated by those follies and vices which 4 
Rousseau, a Pope, and a Voltaire, could 
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,jso satirize and contemn, without being 
totally exempted from their unavoidable 
infuence. On the other hand, should 
there be any existing resemblance to the 
Exile, we venture to say, that by adopt- 
ing alittle more caution in the selection 
of friends, and clinging to such as may 
bealways found, when sedulously sought 
after, Lord Harold may yet not only ex- 
piate his faults in the eye of Heaven, but 
hecome a no less brilliant than useful 
omament of that society which it is ar- 
dently hoped he has only abandoned for 
aseason ! 





Fashion, a didactic sketch: The Emi- 
grants, ataleof thenineteenth century: 
and other Poems. By 'THemas GIL- 
vet, Author of the ** Banks of Isis. ’ 
These poems are preceded by this 

divertisement—*“ The writer of this little 

lame feels extremely diffident in sub- 
nitting his juvenile effusions to the pub- 
lie, yet he humbly hopes that sufficient 
nay be found in them to justify the pre- 
ent attempt to court their indulgence 
ad favour.” ‘T'o this very modest 
appeal, we, in fairness, reply that his 
productions have justified him; Fashion 
displays considerable knowledge of the 
vious refinements and _ temptation 
of modish life, with much ingenious 
fancy and rectitude of sentiment. We 
applaud his earnest endeavour to advance 
the interests of truth, “‘ amend the man- 
ners and correct the heart,” but we can- 
not, altogether, agree in the complex 
fiction by which he derives Fashion first 
fom Subtilty, and then from the em- 
brace of “ Caprice and stern Necessity.” 

We conceive that Vanity and Caprice 

ae the parents of this fickle and dan- 

serous Idol. His satire is often severe ; 

butin the following picture is, we fear, 

too applicable to the spirit of the age. 
“O! Chesterfield, thy point thou well hast gain'’d 

Thy manners reign, thy maxims have obtain’d : 

Trité compliment, profession, cent, disguise, 

Amien immodest, and a tongue of lies! 

llardaess of heart, debility of mind, 

Ataste perverted—falsely call'd refin'd ; 

Impurity of thought, pride pass'd all measure, 

A torn for trifling, and « z°al for pleasure. 

These are the boons our seminaries give, 

And these are blessings that our belles receive ! 

Wonder, then, our morals are deprav’d, 
me tait neglected, and their honours wav’'d ; 

ve Wonder, where such vice with folly strives, 
have more mistresses, and fewer wives!” 
the above passage is a fair specimen 

off Young poet’s spirit: but the cor- 

& of statement in the following 

“May well be disputed :— _ 

* Gone is th’ informing genius from our land, 

The torch is fallen from her nerveless hand.” 








—‘ And mark a drooping melancholy band 
The Arts and Sciences neglected stand.” 


This charge is of too great a latitude. 
Instances of neglect, which we are not 
inclined to deny, or defend, are not suf- 
ficient to justify this generalimpeachment. 
The justice of his censure on the British 
absentees, who spend their fortunes 
abroad to the impoverishment of their 
country, cannot be denied : 

* O shame to greatness, shame to honest pride, 
Where now shall meek humanity reside ? 

Lo! Britain’s nobles from her confines fly, 
Nor gen’rous heed the soul-distracting ery 
That issues faint from many a cheerless haunt, 
Whose inmates pine beneath the grasp of want? 
Tho’ long the veteran has brav’d each toil, 
And lab’rers drawn their treasures from the soil; 
Reckless of trouble and of service pass’d, 
They leave them to the fury of the blast ; 
And, what is worse, their bounty only flows 
T’ encourage mimics, foreigners, and foes!” 

“ In vain the bold remonstrance still they fly, 
And Britain sinks in abject poverty.” 


His picture of the degraded state of 
the drama is also just and well expressed. 
The introduction of dogs, horses, and 
elephants upon the stage, and the dis- 
graceful rage for pageants, sleights, and 
tricks of art, to the utter discarding of 
nature, are deservedly exposed. His 
picture of Pleasure in the Masquerade, 
is drawn with a glow and power of ima- 
gination, which evince talents deserving 
of encouragement. 


“ Here pleasure roves a welcome fav’rite guest, 
‘ That reeling Goddess of the zoneless waist,’ 
Her dark blue eyes, so beautifully bright, 
Seem warm with love and swimming in delight; 
Her golden tresses, wanton in the wind, 
Bedeck her brow, and fallin wreathes behind ; 
Such living lustre in her smiles is seen, 
Its full reflection glows in every mien; 
No envious screens her panting breasts conceal, 
Hier limbs shine through a loose transparent veil; 
Celestial roses blossom in her face, 
Hfer motion’s harmony, her figure grace ; 
Soft falls her step, more light than thistle down, 
The soul of melody breathes in her tone. 
O! she is fair, but false—free, yet unkind ; 
Frai! as the moth—and fickle as the wind ; 
Tfer lips the freshness of the spring diffuse, 
Her robe is of the rainbow’s radiant hues, 
The young enthusiast pants for her embrace, 
She leads him, meteor-like, a devious chase ; 
Tiere glowing bright, there temp’ring all her charms, 
Still in his view, but never in his arms ; 
Through fair and foul, heedless he presses on, 
Till health decays, till strength and spirit’s gone, 
Then breaks the spell—soft, secret, sweet, und 

strong, 
Which bound his mind, and held his heart too 
long: 

What seem'd, erewhile, an angel to the eye, 
Now proves a demon of deformity ; 
The witching strains he deem’d it heav'n to hear, 
Now, like a knell, salute his wounded ear; 
And in each scent, that sweeten’d once her breath, 
He meets disease, corruption, poison, death : 
Seduc’d, seducing, pain'd, creating pain— 
Enjoyment faded, his reliance vain; 
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From Hope's last refuge, rudely, fiercely driven, 
fle finds no home on earth, no friend in heaveu; 
‘Thus, sco ning, he departs the scorn ot all, 
While angels weep, avd devils hail bis tall.” 
The portrait of Almeria, a child of 
Fashion, an undutiful daughter and a 
heartless wife, is, we fear, but too cor- 
rect. Rufo, a brawling demagogue, 
who accepts a pension as the price of his 
political apostavy, and, finally, flies out of 
the country as an enormous defaulter of 
the public money, is a satire on trading 
opposition, and onthe minister, who re- 
wards a defection from principle, by an 
office of public trust. ‘The character of 
Aspasia, a virtuous wife und affectionate 
mother, is drawn with delicacy and moral 
feeling; it is the last in Mr. Gillet’s di- 
dactic poem, which is his chief pro- 
duction, “The Emigrants” has Jittle 
novelty of incident; but it is pleasingly 
told; and there is a vein of fancy and 
sensibility in the lighter poems; although 
many of them are evidently hastily com- 
posed, and on subjects rather hacknied. 
The versification is, in general, easy, but 
not without some harsh exceptions. 
There are examples of such abrupt and 
unwarrantable elisions as ‘*’neath” for 
‘* beneath,” and “’gins” for “ begins ;” 
but Mr. Gillet would do well to abstain 
from them in future. We advise him, 
also, against such illegitimate rhymes as 
«comprehend, plann'd’’—* war, bear” — 
«shew, knew” —* stone, frown’—‘“ curl, 
pearl’—“hrow, view”—“ despair, tear” 
—** sphere, her,” and others equally at 
varianee. Having noticed these blemishes, 
we candidly repeat that the incrits of 
this little volume fully justify the juve- 
nile poet fur its publication. 


ee eee. 





Mount Leinster, or the Prospect; a Poem 
descriptive of Trish Scenery, Se, &e. 
Svo. pp. dl. 

‘This production ofan trish pen breathes 
a warm national spirit; and, united 
as the people of the sister islands are 
into one great empire, they can have but 
one interest, one liberty, one rise and 
fall, one disgrace and glory.* In all 





* In the first part of our review of Crabbe’s _ 


Tales of the Hall, (see Mag. lor September 
jast, p. 203) we applauded the endeavours of 
that amiable writer to.do away the national 
prejudic.s of the English, Irish, and Scotch ; 
and we are not the less inclined to condemn 
‘the unjust national reflection cast by Dr. 
Johnson on the latter, because it has since 
found a plage in the article on the life of 
Crichton. We have ever considered that 
aspersion upon the Scotch to be a littleness 
in the mind of our great moralist, and a 
blot upon his memory. 
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poetical composition and temporary diy. 
cussion, therefore, it is wise to cultivate 
those sentiments and opinions, which 
promote conciliation, and throw out of 
sight whatever may tend to prolong or 
excite an exasperated spirit of national 
division. We do not, in this remark, 
imply a wish to restrict our fellow sub. 
jects, in any part of the empire, from the 
full and fair expression of their genii- 
ments on our own times, whenever in- 
mediate circumstances may call for a 
declaration of public opinion. We woul 
only admonish them against perplexing 
and injuring the interests of the living, 
by intermingling in works of fancy, or of 
political argunent, unnecessary refe- 
rences tu the dark policy or exterininatine 
cruelties of former generations. We 
entertain a conviction that a kind and 
temperate spirit which draws closer the 
bands of union and affection between all 
who are fellow subjects of the same 
state, must be the best bulkwark against 
foreign invasion, and the surest defence 
of public liberty. We shall continue to 
repeat it whenever the repetition is 
rendered necessary, that a divided people 
are an easy prey to every enemy. [very 
retrospect .of ancient Irish invasion or 
civil war, which is not published in its 
due and necessary course, as matter of 
wholesome record, in pure impartial 
history, and treated in its general form, 
without a view to excite angry feelings, 
must have the ill effect of prolonging the 
existence of expiring prejudices and na- 
tional animosities. We, therefore, sin- 
cerely regret that the writer of “ Mount 
Leinster” has introduced in his notes, so 
many extracts from Spenser's State ol 
Ireland, Morrison’s History of that 
country, Hanmer’s Chronicle, and the 
Earl of Totness’s Narrative. <A poet, 
who, in a descriptive prospect, revives 
the narratives of horrdts and barbarities 
which took place in former ages, and 
which must foment heats and divisions 1 
his own time and country, cannot be 
said to act according to his duty; a 
though he may plead the general tral 
of those statements, a poetical license 
and great examples, in his justification. 
This gentleman has expressly disavowed 
any such ill intention, and we are net 
inclined to dispute his veracity, althongh 
we question the propriety of his = 
ferences, and have discharged our duty! 


“protesting against the practice of search 


ing into the tombs of our fore-fathers 
for matters which may unintentionally ‘ 
converted into food for party divisions 
and political discontent. We sincere’! 
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“ve him credit for a wish to promote the 
yawn and prosperity of the empire, 
aithough we are convinced that he has 
mistaken the mode of effecting his own 
lesire; and we advise him to exclude 
from the intended second canto, all 
those circumstances, which, when the 
English, irish, and Scotch, were separate 
and hostile nations, originated in un- 
settled Jaws and dominion, the rage of 
conquest, and the unenlightened spirit 
and barbarous warfare of the times ; 
evils which proved so fatal to all the 
entending parties are best buried in 
gblition. There ave many pleasing de- 
criptive passages in this little poem, 
which we are restricted by our limits from 
inserting ; but the following appeal is a 
gecimen of the author's defects and 
werits, which does credit to his patriotic 
elings. We earnestly pray for the 


fulfilment of the Aepe from Britain's 


liberality, contained in the last line :— 
* Britain! thoa envy of each potent state, 

Tn useful arts and arms supremely great, 

Whose mighty deeds remotest climes proclaim, 

And ea:th’s extremes resound thy glorious name: 

Whose tow’ring ensigns, when in wrath unfurl’d, 

Like comets gleam o’er au affrighted world: 

A vast Colossus, frowning in thy place, 

To awe, control, und guide the hutnan race! 

Whose mighty arms vast continents restrain, 

And tributary hold the subject main! 

Ii in the cause of foreign states you stood, 

Heroic, prodigal—of wealth and blood ! 

To guard the feeble, the desponding cheer, 

And curb ambition in his mad career ; 

Till, after years of toil and glorious heat, 

Your counsels triumph'd like decrees of fate ; 

And joyous nations, through your aid set free, 

Rais’d hymns of praise to you and liberty. 

So vast the change, surprising the detail, 

It seems the legend of some fairy tale: 

Wonder stands mute, and asking eyes inquire, 

Which most, thy fate or firmness to admire ! 

In aid of foreign rights if such thy zeal, 

What hope not from thee in a sister's weal) :” 








MONTHLY 
AGRICULTURE. 
Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural 


Society. S8vo. 3s. 


EDUCATION. 
Jatin Prosody. By John Carey, L.L.D. 


This isa third edition of this work, but it is so 
materially altered and obviously improved by the 
athor, that it may be almost said to be re-written. 
We have had cccasion before to speak in high, but 
wolexaggerated terms, of Dr. Carey’s merits as a 
dassical scholar, aud we have again to congrata- 
highim upon the excellency of the work before 
W We ‘particularly recommend it to our Eto- 
tat teaders, and assure them that they will im- 
prove both in the facility and accuracy of their 
‘nifieation by having the rules and examples of 
is little yolume at thcir fingers’ ends. We dif- 
a, however; as Latin versifiers ourselves, from the 
Iamned doctor, in admitting the licence of Greck 


rminations in Asi and Isi into Latin verse. We _ 


dsovonsider the word «C ythereian” in his verses, as 
tlerlyinadmissible, and in bad taste. Has Virgil 
wer “ Cythereia and@Bythereian ?”? but we know 
tat he Makes use of ‘ Cytherea and Cytherean,” 
etor gives us an arrangement of the PAvxsia- 
were, de. &c. of Sappho, but we must be excused 
"saying that we never saw it disposed in a differ. 
"imannerthan in the form which he has given. 
lét him cousult. Brunck’s Analecta.. It is similar 
e » Mayra pepesc. dec. Wehad almost for. 
StieR to Mention that Dr. Carey has enriched the 
edition of his work by reprinting at the 

WM the invaluable treatise upon metre, by 
Teentianus Maurus. Qur learned readers well 
4. tht the Enchiridion of Hephzstion, and 
tte Libellus de Metris aPeheaitdaes Maurus, are 
ite metrical mines from which the ore has been 


meres sifted and polished by more mos 


Son Conversation : translated from 
By a Lady. 


ly think that the original of this work 











REGISTER. 


was worth a translation. The anthor, M. RBorde- 
lon, was undoubtedly a good pious man, but that 
was no sufficient reason for his making a book. His 
sentiments are abundantly moral and rational—but 
as for his knowledge of the world, or an exquisite 
tact for observation, in these requisites for * Hints 
on Conversation,” we think he was wofully defi- 
cient. The “ Lady,” however, to do her justice, 
has not made a ** bad book worse by a bad” trans- 
lation. It is very respectably executed, and we 
even think that, upon the’ whole, it is rather an 
improvement upon the original. ! 


Homilies for the Young, and more espe- 
cially for the Children of the National 
Schools. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
Rector of Claverton, Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Kenyon, and author of a “ Course 
of Practical Sermons, expressly adapted to 
be read in Families.” 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Madras’ System of Edu- 


cation, its powers, its application to Classical 


Schools, and its utility as an Instrument to 
form the principles and habits of Youth in 
the higher orders of Society—To which 
was adjudged a Premium of Fifty Pounds, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and Church Union in the Dio- 
cese of St. David’s. By the Rev. Harvey 
Marriott, Rector of Claverton, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon. 18mo. 2s.6d 

An Introduction to the Writing of Latin 
Exercises ; containing easy exercises on all 
the declinable, with copiously arranged lists 
of the indeclinable Parts of Speech; on a 
plan which cannot possibly fail to secure to 
the pupil a thorough understanding of the 


_ principles of Grammar, by a gradual de- 


velopement of the rules, in a series of ex- 
amples strictly appropriate, and purely 
classical. The radical Latin is interlined 
throughout, to prevent the necessity of any 
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reference except to the Grammar ; and the 
whole so varied, that most of learned Verbs 
in the language are introduced under their 
respective conjugatious. Adapted to the 
Eton Grammar, by James Mitchell. 1s. 6d. 

Grammar for Children upon an entire new 
plan, Illustrated with cuts by Branston. Is. 

The Teacher’s Key to Grammar, for 
Children. 4d. 

The English Primer, or First Book for 
Children, arranged on a plan which cannot 
fail to delight as well as instruct young child- 
ren in the first elements of reading,and spell- 
ing. By the Rev.T. Clark, Illustrated by up- 
wards of two hundred wood engravings. 6d. 

The National Reader ; consisting of easy 
lessons in history, geography, biography, 
natural history, &c.; the whole arranged on 
a new plan, and illustrated by nearly one 
hundred engravings ; being a sequel to the 
National Spelling. By the Rev. T. Clark. 

A Synopsis of Latin Grammars, upon the 
plan of Ruddiman, for the use of schools. 
2s. 

Scripture Stories, or Sacred History, 
familiarly explained, and applied to Child- 
dren. 18mo. 3s. 

Juvenile Friendship, or the Guide to 
Virtue and Happiness, in dialogues between 
two Student Friends. 12mo. 3s. 

HISTORY. 

Part 16 of Aspin’s Systematic Analysis 

of Universal History. 5s. 


MEDICINE. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 10, 
part 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Friendly Address to the Manufacturers. 


This political tract is written in a mild and con- 
ciliating tone to the inhabitants of our manufac. 
turing districts, and if it points out the numerous 
errors of these deluded people, it is more in the 
spirit of sorrow than of anger. We hope that the 
infatuated readers of that political firebrand the 
editor of the “ Examiner,” and the worthy con- 
ductor “ of the Black Dwarf,” will not turn a deaf 
ear to the arguments of this pamphlet; and pause 
before they begin the work of fresh legislating, 
and consequent ruin to all classes of society. 

Letters from Buenos Ayres, with a His- 
tory of Chili. By the author of Letters 
from Paraguay. 


Any information respecting the vast continent of 
South America is at any time entertaining, but in 
the present critical juncture of affairs, whatever 
increases our present stock of knowledge is parti- 
cularly interesting. This hook professes to give 
an account of the history of Chili, and contains 
some curious remarks upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the South Americans. We have becn 
much entertained with the perusal of these letters, 
but are sorry that they were ushered into public 
notice under an epistolary form. The coloured 
engravings are, as might have been expected, from 
Mr. Ackermann's well known professional skill, 
beautifully done, and by some critics may be con. 
sidered as the principal attraction of the book. 


Moral Sketches of prevailing - Opinions 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, with 
Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 
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This is perhaps the last work, which, from her 
advanced age, the pious and venerable author will 
ever communicate to the public. We considereg 
it as a parting legacy bequeathed to her readers 
as the last beam of that intellectual sun which es 
so long illumined our moral horizon, and with 
such feelings we commenced the perusal of the 
votume. We have not been disappointed jn oy, 
preconceived opinions of its excellence ; there js 
every where displayed the same masculine under. 
standing, the same felicity of illustration, and the 
sume exquisite moral tact which characterised her 
earlier productions. Her slight sketch of the es. 
sential difference between French morals and Ene. 
jish manners is capital, and we earnestly hope 
with our female moralist, that her fair country. 
women may never be swallowed up in the vortex 
of Parisian frivolity and crime. There certainly js 
not the efalage of intellect in our bas bleu socie. 
ties at London, as in the conversational coteries at 
Paris, nor do we ever wish to see English sincerity 
bartered for Parisian heartlessness. The “reflec. 
tions on prayer” are excellent, and our divines 
need not be ashamed of incorporating some of the 
pious sentiments contained in them into their ad. 
dresses from the pulpit. 


Select Letters of Ganganelli, Pope Cle- 
ment XIV. Translated from the French, 
by C. J. Metcalfe, esq. 12mo. 4s. | 

The London Tradesman; a familiar 
treatise on the rationale of trade and com- 
merce, as now carried on in the metropolis ; 
shewing, Ist, The right practice of trade, 
as it is pursued by the most intelligent 
traders : 2d. The mal-praetices of the un- 
worthy part of the community, with cau- 
tions and precautions for avoiding the same. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Emigrant’s Directory to the western 
states of North America. By W. Amphlett. 
8vo. 6s. 

The African Committee. By J. E. Ban- 
dick, esq. conductor of the Mission to 
Ashantee. 8vo. 3s. 

A Circumstantial Narrative of the Cam- 
paign in Saxony, in the year 1813. By 
Baron O’Delben, one of the general officers 
of the army. 2 vols. 8vo. 13s. 


MUSIC. 


Mozart’s Overtures, arranged, for the 
Piano Forte, with A€companiments for a 
Flute, Violin, and a Violincello. By S.F. 
Rimbault. 


The exquisite beauty of Mozart's compositious 
is so universally known and admired, that to ¢% 
patiate on it here, would be superfluous. We 
shall therefore only notice the arrangement of his 
Overtures by W. Rimbault. There are mine of 
them, viz.—Cose Fan ‘“utti, (in C). Il Seraglio, 
(in C). Idomence, (in D). Il Direttor della 
Comendedia, (in €). It Don Giovanni, (nD) 
La Clemenza di Tito, (in C). Le Nozze dt F < 
garo,(in D). Zauberflote, (in E fiat). And Dell 
frato, (in D). Respecting the last mentione!, 
there are some doubts, whether it be the compos 
tion of Mozart—many attribute it to Mehiil. KX 
however, a very spirited overture, aud excceding!Y 
brilliant on the piano-forte. 

It is rather a remarkable feature in thesé vt 
tures, that they are all in common time pe 
crotchets in a bar or measure ; and, with Hee 
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‘ jon of the Zauberflote) in the keys of C and D. 
. They, nevertheless, traverse the mystic maze of 
“ modulation, and are excellent models for young 


composers, who would do well to study them in 
as score. 

ith | ftisnever. an easy task to arrange any orches- 
he ia music, for the piano-forte, so as to retain any 
eek thing like the original effect, and still less so, to 


ur ; a . — ° 
rr give an adequate idea of the various imitations, 
ae wnswers, &cc. &c. which pervade these overtures. 
the We need only mention Don Giovanni, where a 
"ted dozen different instruments take up the subject 
ms giternately. This it were impossible to do on the 
= isno-forte, alone, but with the assistance of the 
Re fute, violin, and violincello, a tolerably just copy 
st may be produced. 
don Mr. Rimbault has, very properly, given all the 
yis points which he possibly could, in the piano-forte 
cle. so that, in the absence of its auxiliaries, it 
Sat might be an acceptable substitute.* He also has 
rite rendered the accompaniments easy, which is a 
Alec: great recommendation to them. They are, too, 
ines very correctly printed, and will be found exceed- 
the ingly useful at private musical parties, and very 
ade good practice for amateurs ; as such we recom- 
mend them, with a full confidence that they will 
‘| prove satisfactory. 
: b : Recueil des Dances Espagnoles, or Spanish 
_ Country Dancing made plain and easy; to- 
iat gether with several new Dances and original 


om- Figures,as performed at the Nobility’s as- 
a semblies ; arranged for the piano-forte, 
1. harp, or violin, with an explanation of the 


we, Wi Spanish technical terms. By G. M. S. 
a, Chivers, Dancing-master. 8vo. 4s. sewed. 
cau- | NATURAL HISTORY. 

ame. Hore Entomologice ; or Essays on the 


Annulose Animals. By W. S. Macleay, esa. 
stern A.M. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. 


nlett. l,part 1, containing General Observations 
™ on the Geography, Manners, and Natural 
Ban- Affinities of the Insects which compose the 


n to Genus Scarabeus of Linnzeus ; to which are 
added a few incidental Remarks on the Ge- 


am- nera Jucanus and Hister of the same Au- 
By thor, . With plates. 
cers 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
ns but what You Expect: By 
Jane Hervey. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 
The Pleasures of Want; or in Love, or 
notin Love. 3 vols. 21s. 


~The Family Mansion: aTale. By Mrs. 
Taylor, of Ongar. In foolscap 8vo. with 
piece. 5s. 6d. 


POETRY. 


al Dramas: with Domestic Hours. 
By Cornelius Neale, late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
The author of this volume of fugitive poetry, 
for five years back published a thing 
Mustapha,”"—a tragedy, which certain 
eA in merit above the “ octo syllabic 
‘ of Lord Byron, and upon a par with Shak- 
e }are some pretty songs interspersed 
wugh the “ Lyrical Dramas” now before us, one 
© have extracted from “ Love’s Trial’ 
f poetical department. It is asad pity Mr. 
luld have published “ Domestic Hours ;” 
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they were adapted for, and could only be interest- 
ing to the small private circle in which he moves, 
a circle of amiable individuals no doubt, hut 
whose names and pursuits are unknown to the 
world at large. Nr. Nealeis the most uxorious of 
modern poets, and our very “ gorge’ rises” at his 
sentimental pulling about ‘‘ my wife,” and his 
laudatory cackling to his “dear sister-in-law.” 
This volume may be considered as a good parish 
register for Mr. Neale and his friends, inasmach 
as all the birth-days, deaths, marriages, and ae- 
couchemens of his various relatives are scrupu- 
lously noted down, and duly commeuted upon. 
There is little originality in his poetry, and our li- 
mits alone prevent us from following him to the 
source from whence he has derived some of his 
most beautiful passages. There is, moreover, a 
lakishness (to coin a word) about his descriptions, 
a simplicity bordering upon silliness, and an af- 
fected sensibility very near akin to downright 
maukishoess and drivelry of sentiment. 


Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other 
Poems. By William Procter. 


Upon the whole, we are rather disappointed 
with the contents of this volume. We say disap- 
pointed, for having accidentally seen «at Paris 
some poetry of Mr. Procter’s, which we believe 


“was originally communicated to the Literary Ga- 


zette, we had formed a very high opinion of his 
poetical powers. To our taste these productions 
of his maturer Muse are inferior to his more juve- 
nile efforts, but we are happy to say, that if Mr. 
Procter has failed when in comparison with him- 
self, he has undoubtedly succeeded when compared 
with many of his contemporary bards, and is infi- 
nitely superior to the “ mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease,” and stain paper with their dulcet 
nonsense, and flowing versification. We have 
given some extracts—the best in our opinion—in 
in the department of “ Original and Select Po- 
etry.” 


The Vision; or Hell, Purgatory, and Pa- 
radise, of Dante Alighieri. Translated by 
the Rev. H. F. Cary, A.M. The second 
edition corrected, with additional Notes, a 
Life of Dante, and an Index. Three hand- 
some volumes 8vo. lI. 16s. 


~ Tribute of Affection to the Memory of 
the late Mrs. S. E. F. Whitehouse. By 
the Rev. John Whitehouse, chaplain to 
H. R. H. the Duke of York. 8vo. 3s. 


The Wars of Wellington, a Narrative 
poem, in fifteen cantos. By Dr. Syntax. 
royal 4to. part 1. 12s. with engravings. 

Misanthropy, and other poems. By Jo- 
seph Snow. 12mo. 6s. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Second Course of Practical Sermons, 
‘expressly adapted to be read in Families. 
By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, Rector of 
Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Burnham, the Sunday after the execution 
of Thomas Mitchell ; who was executed’ for 
an attempt to murder Miss Rowls. By the 
Rev. H. Raikes, of the Vicarage, Burnham. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of Burnham, the Sunday following the day 
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Thomas Mitchell attempted the murder of 
Miss Rowls. By the same Author. Pub- 
lished at the request of the parish. 


Naaman’s History, Jonah’s Gourd, and an 
Essay on the Pleasures of Religion, by Owen 
Morris. 12mo. 4s. 

The Beloved Disciple; a Series of Dis- 
courses on the Life, Character, and Writ. 
ings of the Apostle John. By Alfred Bishop. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Rev. G. Burder's Sermon, The ten- 
dency of Christianity to promote Universal 
Peace. 9d. 

Chronological History of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, from the compounded 
Texts of the Four Evangelists. By the Rev. 
R. Warner. 8vo. 10s. 6d. | 

New and elegant folio edition of the Holy 
Catholic Bible, with Dr. Challoner’s Notes. 
Published with the approbation of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Gibson, Vicar Apostolic of the 
Northern District. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


History of the City of Dublin. By the 
Rev. J. Whitelaw, and the Rev. R. Walsh. 

Here are two huge quartos upon the history of 
the city of Dublin! We do not pretend to tell 
our readers that we have waded verbatim through 
this “Stygian pool” of ponderous volumes, but we 
have glanced over the major part of their contents. 
The history commences with the foundation of 
Dublin, and then gradually proceeds to give in 
detail an account of this splendid city as it now 
stands, For public buildings, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that Dublin is perhaps unrivalled 
amongst the other capitals of Europe, we donot ex- 
cept even Paris, and most assuredly not Lordon. 
These volumes contain well finished engravings of 
all the public edifices, and copious details of the 
various charities and institutions in which the me- 
tropolis of the sister island seems to be abundant. 
The account given of Trinity college, and the 
course of studies pursued in that illustrious semi- 
naty, gave us much pleasure: there are a few in- 
accuracies, however, in the aliusions to Oxford and 
Cambridge ; but our limits prevent us from break- 
ing a lance with the learned and reverend authors 
upon this point. . 

A Historical and Descriptive View 
of the Parishes of Monkwearmouth, 
and- Bishop-wearmouth and the Port 
and Borough of Sunderland ; compiled 

‘from Original. Communications, Personal 
_’ Researches, and Publications of undoubted 
authority. By George Garbutt. 8vo. 16s. 

Historical and Characteristic Tour of the 
Rhine, from Mayence.to Cologne, with co- 
loured engravings, part 1,4to. 14s. 

Report from the Select Committee on the 
Highways of the Kingdom, with the Mi- 
nutes of the Evidence. 8vo. 4s. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Voyage up the Persian Gulf, and a 
Journey overland from India to England, 
in 1817. . By Lieutenant William Heude. 

Earl. Fitzwilliam..may be, and we sinceiely: be- 
lieve is, an amiable and accomplished nobleman, 
but we cannot for a moment concede that he is a 
happy discerner of literary merit. At least; if we 
are to judge, as im the present instance, from the 
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work before us, which, according to the author’; 
statement, was first suggested by the noble proprie. 
tor of Wentworth House, and his “learned friends.” 
Who those sapient advisers weie, who, in an evil 
hour, and in full divan, counselled Mr, Hende to 
make a feeble outrage upon the literary world py 
publishing a slender quarto of travels, we know 
not, but we must be permitted to tell them tha 
their decree and the decision of the public wil] be 
much at variance. As to the book itself—we cap 
safely assert that we scarcely know when so much 
paper has been blotted to so little purpose ; it gives 
us no new insight into the countrieswhich the author 
galloped over—end literally contains nothing cop. 
cerning the manners and customs of the tribe; of 
wandering Arabs that had not been told a hundred 
times before, and in a far more able and spirited 
manner. The traveller did not even understand 
the language of the natives, aod after a residence 
in Hindostan, of we know not how many years, he 
professes his utter ignorance of the Arabic tongue, 
The education of this gentleman, and in Spite of 
the endeavours of “ Lady Charlotte Wentworth,” 
seems to have been wofully neglected. His Eng. 
lish style is intolerable,—and we are led to ima- 
gine by the specimens of phraseology in this book 
of his, that his proficiency in the vernacular tongue 
is on a par with his attainments in Turkish and 
Persian literature. If he intends to make his ap. 
pearance again before the public. we seriously ad. 
vise him to study Lowth and Murray’s grammar, 
and daily read some of Addison’s papers in the 
Spectator, that he may be enabled to form some 
faint conception of the language of -the country in 
which he was born. In justice to our author, we 
must observe, that some of his perilous adventures 
are calculated to interest the feelings of his read- 
ers, and to excite their sympathy for his hair. 
breadth escapes. But even here we must reluct. 
autly censure him; there is an overweening con- 
ceit and presumption about him, a teinerity in 
provoking danger, and an iusolent superiority ma- 
nifested towards the natives amongst whom he 
travelled. We only wonder from his rasliess and 

mad daring, that he ever escaped with life, and are 

astonished that he did not rather die to grace a 
story, than live to tell one. For his extravagant 

folly, and even apparent ignorance of his danger, 
in quarrelling with his guides, and thereby expos. 

ing himself to the most imminent personal peril, 

we can justly predicate of him, in the words of 
Smollett :— God help thee, Rory, more sail than 

ballast.” 

To enumerate the various blunders of this wire 
woven and hot-pressed volume, whether historical 


or literary, geographical, or topographical, would - 


be endless.—We have done with him. 


Views of Society and Manners, in the 
North of Ireland. By John Gamble, esq. 

This man is a pure, unadulterated Jacobin, a red 
hot political fanatic—a kind of Septembrizing tou'- 
ist—who travels not for the sake of information or 
pleasure, but solely to spit his political venom 
upon every thing that has hitherto been held s* 
cred and excellent by all true Englishmen. 

He chatters with remarkable complacency about 
the merits of that “‘ great man, Mister, alias Oras 
tor Hunt ;”—we at ficst, good easy men, thought 
that Mr. Gamble spoke of that fellow in a cou 
temptuous style, when he designated him by tie 
epithet “ great,” but we find that in two or thres 
subsequent passages he again talks largely about the 
great Mr. Hunt. The political Dagon of our pert 
and shallow tourist is Napoleon Buonapatie~ 
that image of silver and gold, of brass aad & 
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day, which has been broken to pieces by the wuit- 
a arm of Europe. The fate of the ex.emperor he 
in so touching and sentimental a strain 
thet we Laughed outright,and Mr.Hobhouse himself, 
ho with solemn gravity tells us he wept tears of 
bitterness over the defeat of his master on the fatal 
plain of Waterloo, is nothing to the Jacobin whine 
of our tourist. Mr. G., in the course of this vo- 
jume, mentions the name of Julius Cesar about 
half a dozen times, and in two different passages 
makes alformal, comparison between himself and that 
illustrious Conqueror—perhaps we have no great 
figit to find fault with the “ magna componere 
” inasmuch as existence is common to an 
wimalcula and a mammoth, to a Cesar and a 
Gamble. We are, however, happy to inform our 
meaders, that the trade of anarchy and atheism 
does not flourish in the northern parts of Jieland ; 
put, to use the magical diction and rich metapho- 
neal style of Mr. G., “ the tardiness with which the 
fame of parliamentary reform [revolution] kindles 
here, compared to the brightness with which it now 
burns in England,’ &c. This is just as it should 
be, We have paid’ too much attention to this ephe- 
geral production ; but as its pages abound with the 
most malignant rancour against this country, and 
sits contents will probably be left unnoticed in 
my other quarter, we thought it our duty to speak 
wwe have done of its merits. Will our readers 
believe that this man (Mr. G.), canuot even sit 
down to dinner in an English inn, without execrat- 


jing the wines of Portugal, and extolling to the 


skies French claret, and concludes the entertain- 
ment by observing “ every successive year there 
ismore and more of hatred to the Bourbons, and 
hatred to them increases affection for Bonaparte?” 
-Well done, Mr. Gainble! 

ATour upon theContinent. By Marianne 


Varielies—Literary, Sctentific, §c. 459 


As the days of chivalry, aecording to Burke, are 
gone, and as ten thousand swords will not leap 
from their scabbards against us, we may venture 
to criticise the productions of a lady's pen, We 
would not wish to speak upon any occasion with a 
foolish emphasis, nor to * break a butterfly upon 
the wheel,” but we cannot allow a work like the 
oue which now lies on the table before us to pass 
without a few remarks. Mrs. B. has posted over 
a part of the continent which has been visited and 
revisited by her restless countrymen, and also 
happily described in the works of some of them ; 
we should therefore have thought ‘it unnecessary 
to publish an account of towns and villages which 
every body was previously acquainted with. 
Mis. B. thought otherwise, and has contrived 
to fill a goodly octavo with a descriptiea of 
her rambles in France, Italy, and Switzerland. 
The manuscript was entertaining enough in the 
polite and fashionable circle of her friends, we 
dare say, but when published it is utterly un- 
interesting, and in some places ludicrous.to reai- 
ers in general. We are convinced that had the 
tour been handed in MS. by a needy author to any 
given bookseller, he would have rejected it as 
arrant nonsense ; but the author’s connexions, appa- 
rent rank of life, and the magical words in the de- 
dication, of *“* The Right Hon. John Trevor,” as 
large as life, were quite irresistible. 

Mr. Murray is too knowing a bibliopolist to re- 
ject the suit of “ honourable” petitioners, and ac- 
cordingly this volume is got up in high style, 
accompanied with aquatinta engravings, and printed 
in Davison’s best manner. 


Travels in France in 1818. By Francis 
Hall,esq., late Military Secretary to General 
Wilson, late Governor of Canada. 8vo. 12s. 








VARIETIES.—LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


yi GREAT BRITAIN. 

Measurement of the Earth.—T he oblate- 
sess Of the earth, as a spheroid, or its flat- 
nssat the poles, so sublimely calculated by 
Newion, and so judiciously maintained by 
lim, im Opposition to Cassini, upon scientific 
a aay until proved by actual measure- 
nent, has met with still stronger support by 
the recent observations of the English and 
h mathematicians in the Shetland 
|; where, it is expressly stated by M. 
Not, the length of the pendulum agreed 
wrrecily with the oblateness deduced from 
thelunar theory, and from a comparison of 

fees Observed in very distant latitudes. 

Domestic Pump, self-acting.— A most 

as and highly useful improvement 
place in the application of the 
air and water Hungarian machine, 
omnitz Fountain, as it was first called 
mits being applied to hydraulic pur- 
im the mines of that place. Mr. Bos- 
my @ clever mechanist, first improved 

















ew One, upon a better construction, 
atremely simple, has been invented 
ames Hunter, esq. of Thurston, in 
hd, the principle ‘of which is to raise 
‘the original reservoir, by the 
Of @ certain portion of it. 


y DY rendering the pump self-acting ; 


That such a pump is perfectly applicable 
to all domestic purposes is proved by the 
fact of a very small one having continued 
working for three months without being 
touched, raising about two tons of water in 
the four-and-twenty hours. It acts entirely 
without friction, and by its means the rain 
water collected on the top of a house will 
pump up a corresponding quantity of pure 
wane from a-well as deep as the house is 
high. 

‘It is said, however, to be found most useful 
where a large body of water is to be raised 
through a small height ; and consequently 
may be judiciously applied to canal locks to 
prevent a waste of water, restoring the water 
to the upper level from the lower locks. 

Its prineiple depends upon the alternate 
filling and emptying of four resé¢ayoirs with 
air and water, by.means of pipes and valves. 

Greenland Whales.—Kt has for some 
time beén & po lar gpinion thatthe whales 
of the“pres@nt day are mifch smaller than 
these of former ages, upon a supposition 
that the natural effect of the long war which 
man has carried on against these animals 
must be to diminish their number, and more 
especially that of the larger individuals, 
which would naturally be more coveted by 


the fishermen, as more profitable. But this 
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has been most ably controverted by an in- 
genious nautical naturalist, Capt. Scoresby, 
who proves, from incontestable facts, that 
the whales of the present day are as large 
and as fat as was ever known at any period 
of which we can have authentic records. 

Geology—Professor Jamieson, in op- 
position to those mineralogists who assert 
the mechanical, and deny the chemical for- 
mation of quartz rock and red sand stone, 
has brought forward several proofs in favour 
of the latter, principally from the fact of 
granite, universally acknowledged to be of 
chemical formation, having been found in 
repeated instances imbedded both in sand 
stone and quartz rock, where all must have 
been simultaneously and chemically formed. 
This is at variance both with the Neptunean 
and Plutonian theories; and he further 
urges that granite is not confined to one 
particular species of rock, but occurs in 
several, being not of earlier formation than 
all other rocks, nor of newer formation than 
most others, but very often a contemporane- 
ous chrystallization with the rock in which 
it is situated. 

New Hygrometer.—An instrument of a 
very curious construction, though extremely 
simple, and upon a most ingenious philo- 
sophie principle, has recently been invented, 
consisting solely of an hydrostatic balance, 
in one of the scales of which is placed a 
small porcelain dish, three inches in dia- 
meter, containing about twenty-one grains 
of pure sulphuric acid and twenty-nine of 
distilled water. This on being exposed to 
the greatest possible degree of artificial 
moisture was found to gain by absorption, 
fifty grains in twenty-four hours ; and again 
to be reducible to its original weight by due 
chemical process. The first mixture being 
duly balanced, was found to depress its 
containing scale about an inch by the addi- 
tion of half a grain of absorbed weight from 
the atmosphere ; from whence a graduated 
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scale may be formed consisting of ope 
thousand divisions, 

The instrument when in use, is inclosed jp 
a glass cover, with a free circulation of the 
atmospheric air from the lower part, by 
protected from the impulse of the air as g 
current, 

It is the invention of Dr. Livingston of 
Macao, in China. 

Black Lead.—It has for some time past 
been an object of interest, with regard to 
the Fine Arts, that the black lead mine ip 
Burrowdale, near Reswick, has of late years 
decreased very much in productiveness 
affording indeed, most recently, very incon. 
siderable returns. Itis pleasing, however 
to know that the deficiency is now likely to 
be supplied by two mines of the same ma- 
terial in Scotland; one lately opened at 
Glenstrash farm in Inverness-shire, the other 
in Ayrshire, near New Cumnock. 

In the latter there is a greater varicty in 
the quality than in the Burrowdale mine; 
but as the quantity is considerable, and the 
average quality excellent, its discovery is of 
great importance. 

In the former, the lead, or graphite, js 
much mixed with foreign substances ; but 
many masses of it are of very good quality, 
and it is altogether of considerable promise, 

Ossian’s Poems.— Without going at large 
into the controversy respecting the origina. 
lity of these beautiful poetic effusions, it is 
curious to state, as a fact recently ascer- 
tained, that the beaver was an animal com- 
mon in Scotland, in the early ages, and 
still preserved in the island tradition by the 
name of losleathan, or broad tail. Now it 
has been observed to be rather a puzzling 
circumstance that no mention should have 
been made of it throughout the poems of the 
Highland bard, as it was an animal whose 
manners must have struck a rude people 
with admiration, whilst its fur was no doubt 
invaluable to the bright-eyed daughters of 
the rock and the mountain stream. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


PRANCE, 

Progress of the Schools of Mutual In- 
struction.—A report haslately been made 
to the Society-of Education, at Paris, by M. 
Jomard; from which we learn, that the 
number of schools already established, is— 

Boys. Girls. 
In the city,gratis . . . . I 7 
partial payment . . 21 12 
Schools in the country , . 9 4 





41 22 

These schools are capable of affording 
accommodation to about 6600 scholars. The 
whole number of schools in France may be 
upwards of 1,000 ; of which 360 are included 
in M. Jomard’s Report.; of these 45 are in- 
stituted for young girls: the whole of them 
might instruct 40,600 scholars, being about 
115 te each school. 


On July 1, 1818, there were under in- 
struction 19,175, children. September 1, 
the number was 20,665. There are also. 
in the military and naval departments 124 
schools. The probable number of scholars 
in the whole may amount to nearly 80,000. 

There is also another description of 
schools, established by “the Brethren of 
the Christian Doctrine ;” these, in the course 
of three years have increased from 60 to 


142; they are conducted by 419 brothers ; 


and in the year 1818, they enumera 
25,000 pupils. 

According to tables constructed by M. 
Jomard, the following scale 1s a near 4p- 
proximation, taking the population of France 
at 300 :— 00 
ee 
Number of children from seven to 

twelve years of age 


Dy) 
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_— from five to fourteen years . -50 
Namber of scholars who frequent 


these schools . . . . 105 
Number who do not frequent these 
schools . . 202 
Number of individuals who can neither 
writenornead . ° 143 
Number of scholars in the Brethren’s s 
schools . . Siith es ates, ee 


A similar scale for the city of Paris, pre- 
sats the following iihiaian — 
Population . . 300 
Number of children "from. seven 1 to 

twelve years of age . .. .. 380 
— from five to fourteen years . 50 
Number of scholars who frequent 


these schools . .. . 385 
Nember who do not frequent these 
schools . . ht , ss] 
Number of individuals who can neither 

write nor read . . 17 
Number of scholars in the Brethren’s “ 

schools .. . od leet i 


The expenses attending the schools of the 
Brethren appear to be about four times as 
much as those attending the schools of mu- 
tual instruction. The number of masters is 
marly three times as many. The com- 
parative advantages to the public is, at least, 
thirty times as great by means of the schools 
of mutual instruction as it is by means of 
those of the Brethren. | 
The increase of the more advantageous 
shools is, as might be expected, very 
rapid, From the first attempted in 1815, 


tothe present day, they have made great. 


> i and they continue to spread in all 


The benevolent mind will indulge the 
most pleasing hopes from this Report: in- 
wrachion fired on the young mind will not 
oily prove a blessing to the individual, but 
the public also; and should it become 
general, it may contribute essentially to the 
ptevention of scenes to which France owed 
her late degradation and misery. 

Boileau’s Sepulture: correction. — In 
}. 215 we stated the removal of the ashes of 
in from the Petits-Augustins to Au- 
wch being the intention, though af- 
changed ; but the correction did 
not Teach us in time. We therefore take 

'Oecasion to say, that the translation took 
mee July 14, in the presence of a deputa- 

tom the Institute; and that the remains 
poet and satirist were deposited in the 
furch of the Abbey of St. Germain-des- 

Ok tation consisted of the mayor 
issement, the committee, and 










® Academy of Inscriptions.. After the 
umation of the remains, which . were 
ited ina small box made of wood of 
 Bi-itee, several. discourses were pro- 
‘M praise of the deceased. That in 
of the French Academy was de- 


r;—that in the name of. the 


. Darn, who spoke in a very: 


Academy of Inscriptions was read by M. 
Petit-Radel, who recited several honourable 
circumstances of the poet’s literary life, and 
among others, his influence in what was 
called the “ Little Academy,” which was a 
friendly meeting of several members of the 
French Academy, to whom Louis XIV. had 
committed the care of selecting and deter- 
mining the inscriptions and mottoes of his 
medals ; from which association originated 
the present Academy of inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres. These details are justified 
by the registers of that establishment ; and 
the friendship which then animated those 
literati, is thought to be worthy of recollec- 
tion and emulation by their successors of the 
present day. 

Reservoirs ambulants of Hot-Water for 
sale.—It must be acknowledged that this is 
the age of inventions; and that these inven- 
tions have at least the accommodation of the 
public to boast of as their meritorious inten- 
tion. A certain M. Valette conceives that he 
has reduced the consumption of fuel to the 
least possible quantity required to produce a 
certain effect. He kindles a fire in a stove, 
surrounded by a great mass of water; and 
by his dextrous management he raises this 
mass to 90° of heat in a few minutes, and at 
little expense. This machine being placed 
on wheels, the proprietor loses no time, but. 
his water heats as he goes, and before he 
has got a street’s length it is in a state of 
ebullition. He is willing to contract, on the 
lowest terms, with all persons wanting hot. 
water, whether for scrubbing houses, wash- 
ing of linen, boiling, brewing, or personal 
cleanliness. As partial bathing is much 
practised at Paris, M. Valette carries with 
him a bagnoire, made of varnished leather, 
supported by slight iron bars ; so that, here- 
after, it will be nothing less than criminal if 
any Parisian be found unclean; since the 
means of cleanliness are offered him without 
the trouble of lighting a fire, without the 
cost of a penny for coals, without the incon- 
venience of going out of the house, and 
without the risk of a smoky chimney. M, 
Valette extends his mechanism and his bene- 
ficence still further. He constructs mar: 
mites, porridge- pots, also ambulant; and 


indeed it is but just, that as human life 


shortens, every moment of it should be 
saved; and a man may, by means of this 
contrivance, stew, or cause to be stewed, 


boil, or cause to be boiled, his breakfast, his: 


dinner, or his supper ;—or he may obtain 
his tea or his coffee fresh from the boiler, 
even while walking the streets about his 
business—always supposing that he does not 
take a different direction from that of the 
machine ambulant. It may also, we sup- 
pose, be attached to stage coaches, and will 
save all the time now lost by stoppage at 
inns, together with all the volleys of oaths 
and imprecations but too often vented against 
coachman, guard, waiter, cook, and even 


the landlord. There is another application: 
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of this invention, in which, we are happy to 
think, M. Valette is too late—that of furnish- 
ing broth, or soup, and douillie, to armies 
on a march, in the field of battle, or in 
“ taking a new position.” How far this ma- 
chine may be useful in bad weather, at sea, 
if it will perform notwithstanding the rock- 
ing of a vessel, we cannot say; but the hint 
may possibly bear improvement. This at 
Jeast is certain, that the Academy of Sciences 
and the Society for the Encouragement of 
Useful Arts, have reported their conviction 
of the importance of M. Valette’s discovery 
—have attended experiments, and have an- 
nounced the invention as a new conquest 
achieved by the united efforts of ingenuity 
and industry. 


GERMANY. 


Society for promoting the Industry of 
the City of Nuremberg.—We think our- 
selves called on to take particular notice of a 
society formed with the most patriotic and 
benevolent intentions, and every way deserv- 
ing praise and imitation. This association 
was formed during the latter years of the 
last century, which were those of French 
predominance, and since that period has 
spared neither zeal nor exertions to sur- 
mount the obstacles which the untoward cir- 
cumstances of the times had placed in oppo- 
sition to the ancient prosperity of a town, 
which has been for ages the most indus- 
trious ofall Germany. The society has in- 
stituted an exhibition (to be continued year- 
ly) of all the articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in Nuremberg; and has published a 
report, which appears extraordinary when it 
is considered as referring to a town of not 
more than eight thousand houses; but 
whose industry would do honour to a coun- 
try of considerable extent. This report 
comprises all branches of commerce, and 
almost every kind of occupation furnished 
specimens to the last exhibition of articles of 
the greatest merit.. Much admiration was 
especially excited by the highly finished ex- 
ecution of mathematical instruments, of 
those employed in natural philosophy, in 
optics, in surgery, and music; also by the 
beauty of the paintings on china, on copper, 
on snuff-boxes, &c. ; by works on velvet, by 
embroideries of all kinds; and most of all, 
by the beautifully executed maps published 
by the heirs of Homann. | Beside these, an 
armillary sphere of copper, of very large di- 
mensions, an extremely ingenious hydro- 
static balance, with a machine on a new con- 
struction, to explain the motions of the earth, 
and the other planets of the system, around 
the. sun.—This. accumulation of industry, 
adds the report, merits so much the greater 
attention, as it is not the result of those prin- 
ciples which govern many modern manu- 


factories, {in Germany! !!] where a single: 


individual uires wealth by employing 
hundreds of laborious, but ill-paid work- 
men. No; itis the result of a general in- 
dustry diffused throughout the city, and car- 
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ried on without the smallest constraint, in aj. 
most as many workshops as the city cop. 
tains families; where’ the hands and the 
arms of the inhabitants labour incesshnj}y 
one for another; and their skill and dey. 
terity works up the raw material in a thoy- 
sand different ways ; where each reciprocally 
constructs for others the tools or the instry- 
ments of which each stands in néed, in ordey 
to carry on his trade, or to execute his work 
in perfection; and where the exchange of 
these articles does not allow the seller to ep- 
rich himself immoderately at the expense of 
the buyer.’ 

This system of mutual accommodation and 
interchange has existed in Nuremberz during 
many ages. That it has its advantages we 
doubt not; but it seems to us to be most 
suitable to a rising industry, in which labour 
is considerably more abundant than capital. 

Edition of ‘Classic Authors.—T he exten- 
sive undertaking of Mr. Valpy to furnish a 
uniform and correct edition of the classics, 
with notes and illustrations from the most 
respectable sources, has been followcd at 
Paris, by a similar enterprize ; and, not to 
fail of emulating the excellent example, se- 
veral of the principal booksellers of Ger. 
many have associated for the purpose of 
printing at Reutlingen, in Wirtemberg, a 
collection of classic authors, Greek and La- 
tin, from the most approved editions which 
have appeared under the conduct of the most 
famous commentators, German or English. 
These works have mostly ceased to be ob- 
tainable, or are obtainable only with difi- 
culty, and at extravagant prices. These edi- 
tions will be reprinted without any change 
in the text orcommentary. The variations, 
which have since been adopted into later 
editions, wil] be inserted between the text and 
the notes. ‘The whole will be superintended 
by Philologists of acknowledged merit, who 
will add notes, original and select, with 
indexes, tables, &c. &c. to render each work 
complete, 

RUSSIA. 

Gorernment Journals. — The literary 
works which owe their existence to the spirit 
of adventure in private persons, have been 
submitted to our readers, in various articles 
relative to Russian literature; but beside 
these, there is a class of periodical publica- 
tions avowedly under the patronage and sanc- 
tion of the government: some of these de- 
serve marked attention, as well on account of 
their execution as of their popularity. — 

1. The Journal of Petersburgh, published 
in the name of the Academy of sciences, 
written both in the Russian and German lan- 
guages: this is one of the most ancient jour- 
nals of the empire. 2. The Journal of 
Moscow, published by the university of that 
city; of the same description as the fore- 
going.. 3..The Journal of Casan, com 
piled by the professors of the university of 
Casan.° Similar. journals are published & 
Riga, at Wilna, at Charkow, at Astrakan 
and at other cities. They are written © 
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gussian, in German, in Polish, in Arme- 
sian, and even in the Turkish language. 
The diversity of people inhabiting the vast 
atieft of the Russian empire renders this 
jwersity of language absolutely necessary ; 
byt the number of languages written and 
printed is greatly exceeded by that of those 
ynderstood and spoken. 

The periodical collections most in esteem 
gre—l. Le Conservateur Imperial, a poli- 
tical paper, printed in French, published 
ynder the direction of the department for 
reign affairs. 2. The Journal of the Se- 
yale, in Russian and German: this paper 
includes the acts of the senate, the ukases, 
ihe manifestoes, and other public receipts. 
§, The Northern Post ; or New Petersburgh 
journal, published since 1809 by the minis- 
ity for the home department. This journal 
contains news as well from the interior of the 
empire as from abroad: it comprises what- 
wer appertains to economy, technology, 
manafactures, commerce, &c. 4. The Rus- 
san Invalid ; or Military Journal, was 
udertaken in 1813 by M. Pesarowins, coun- 
sllor of the college; since 1816 it has been 
entrusted to a committee. It appears daily, 
aid contains the Emperor’s orders of the 
day, military promotions, orders issued by 
the staff, together with intelligence, as well 
political as literary, from the provinces, from 
foreign countries, &c. ‘This journal pos- 
esses the most extensive circulation of any 
published in Russia; and the considerable 
sums which it brings in, partly arising from 
wbscriptions, and partly from voluntary do- 
tations, of which it is the medium, are em- 
ployed to the benefit of wounded and invalid 
widiers ; so that it combines charity with pa- 
totism and desire of knowledge. During 
he five years which this journal has been 
i ¢ourse of publication, it has collected 
more than a million of rubles, besides the 
bounties bestowed by the committee in ur- 
gent cases, and to assist in temporary dis- 
tess, Lastly, 5. Memoirs of the Admiralty 
Department. This collection, which only 

eats occasionally, contains whatever may 
lesupposed interesting to the service of the 
an navy. : 
Almanack.—The fondness of the Ger- 
aus for Almanacks of every description, 
th appear on occasion of the commence 
fol a new year, has extended itself to 
Ussia also; and during the last ten years, 

astronomer and state counsel!or 
“hobart, has published at St. Petersburgh, 

M€ German language. under the title of 

mthenbuch, the Pocket-hook, or Annual 

Folio, which surpasses in utility all 
sections of this nature. The contents of 
J€arly visitor are not of that ephemeral 
Which usually marks a mere Alma- 
it present a mass of instructive and 
meabie reading, which is not out of date 

Me phases of the moon, and the course 

Sun, which are never referred to after 
ave taken place. 


























PRUSSIA. 

University Publication. The new Prus- 
sian University of Bonn has recently pub- 
lished a literary miscellany, intended to be 
continued periodically, under the title of 
“ Annals.” Jahr buccher der Preussisch- 
rheinischen Universitaet. The first num- 
ber contains the history of the foundation of 
this university, with its regulations, which 
are pretty much conformed to those of the 
university of Berlin: then follow several 
memoirs and essays by the professors, on 
various subjects, and similar subjects may 
be expected to form the materials of the fol- 
lowing numbers, together with the history 
of whatever events concern the university. 

We cannot help remarking what invalu- 
able advantages are possessed by modern 
institutions of this nature over those of an- 
cient times; by means of that ease with 
which copies are now multiplied and circu- 
lated, the history in every particular is cer- 
tain of being transmitted to remote posterity, 
and ages to come may determine the share 
of their ancestors in promoting or support. 
ing such laudable establishments. lt was 
not so when Oxford and Cambridge were 
founded ; and we are reduced rather to the 
inferences dependent on general history 
for what we know of their early state, than 
to prove by documents published at the 
time, the persons who proposed, promoted, 
or favoured them. 

ITALY. 

Rome : Mausoleum of the Cardinal York. 
— We do not recollect that we have recorded 
the opening of the monument erected in St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, which has lately taken 
place. It has been executed by Canova, 
at the expense of his Royal Highnéss the 
Prince Regent, and is said to hare cost two 
thousand guineas. It is an excellent per- 
formance: a dasso-reliero, in white marble, 
of a pyramidal form, twenty-seven palms in 
height. Ina pyramid which terminates in 
a Roman sarcophagus, appears a door, on 
each side of which stands a genius of death. 
Pasquin has taken upon him to say, that the 
Prince Regent has placed them there, as 
centinels, to keep watch and ward that the 
pretenders who are enclosed at so great an 
expense should not quit their mausoleum, 
and revisit these upper regions, Above 
this door are placed the three busts of 
James III. and his two sons. The inscrip- 
tion is in these words :— 

Jacob Ill. Jacob If. Magn. Brit. Regis 
Filio, Carolo Edvardo et Henrico Decano 
Patrum Cardinalium, Jacob III. filiis, Re- 
giz stirpis Stuardia postremis. Anno 1819, 

And lower down, 
Beati Mortui, quiin Domino Moriuntur, 

Rome.— Tiber, History of.—Though the 
undertaking to clear the bed of the Tiber 
has not as yet produced any adequate re- 
ward for the labour and expense incurred, 
yet it has given rise to researches in al] di- 
rections on the history of this river, and the 
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vicissitudes to which it has been subject. A 
vast crowd of anecdotes, ancient and mo- 
dern, has been brought forward on this oc- 
casion, and speculation has been on the 
alertaccordingly. It has been said, for in- 
stance, that St. Gregory, in his zeal against 
idolatry, caused all the monuments of hea- 
then superstition, whatever had served the 

urposes of idolatrous worship, to be thrown 
into the river. Such conduct, though pos- 
sibly it might be thought laudable in the 
days of that saint, is in these days the sub- 
ject of the severest censure; and Sig. Fea, 
an advocate, has thought it worth his while 
to refate this notion, which he classes among 
vulgar errors ; and to vindicate the memory 
of that Pope from the aspersion. It is true, 
that this statement diminishes the hopes of 
finding in the river those chefs d’a@uvre 
of the arts, which had been indulged; but 
hitherto events seem to justify the principle 
on which it depends. 

Chemical Experiment on Mount Vesu- 
vius.—A very singular experiment, or ra- 
ther result, has lately been announced, as 
obtained by M. Gimbernath, a learned Spa- 
niard, who is now consellor of the king of 
Bavaria. Having ascended the summit of 


Vesuvius, Dec. 4, 1818, he placed on one of © 


the fumarole (clefts or crevices of the cra- 
ter, whence smoke constantly issues) an ap- 
paratus for condensing the vapour. By 
this means he obtained a somewhat consi- 
derable quantity of clear distilled water, 
which tasted of fat or grease, and smelt 
strongly of burnt animal substances. The 
chemical tests to which this liquid was sub- 
jected, shewed clearly that it contained nei- 
ther sulphuric acid, nor any free acid: M. 
Gimbernath is of opinion that it is satu- 
rated with a matter partaking of the nature 
of animal matter. 

Should this opinion prove to be well- 
founded, it will afford ample occasion to 
questions of the most perplexing kind. How 
can animal matter have supported such in- 
tense combustion during so many ages ?— 
Can fresh supplies furnish additional fuel 
from time to time ? and whence come they ? 
Must we go back to the opinion of the an- 
cients, and again talk of the giants, the Ti- 
tans, Enceladus, &c.? Was this opinion of 
the aficients founded on the knowledge, that 
the vapours of volcanos were blended with 
animal matter? And how did they obtain 
that knowledge ? &c. &c. 

AUSTRIA. 

Botanic Gardens.—There are reckoned, 
at this time, twenty-three botanic gardens in 
the Austrian monarchy. The following isa 
list of the places where they are founded, 
and the dates of their foundation : 

1. At Padua,foundedin - = - 
2. At Presburgh = - 
8. Atthe University of Vienna = -_:—:1758 

4. At the Theresian Academy, re- 

stored in ts, - 


1533 
1564 


1797 


Austria. 
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. At the Josephine Academy of Me- 
dicine and Surgery. 


a 


6. At the Veterinary School, Vienna, 

7. At Schoenbrun - - 1758 
8. Atthe Belvidere, Vienna. 

9. At Mantua. 

10. At Salzburg. 

11. At Graetz - - = 1819 


12. At Brescia. 

13, At Verona. 

14. At Milan. 

15. At Prague. 

16. At Bruck. 

At Brzezina, in Bohemia. 

18. The Paradise Garden of the reign- 
ing Emperor, at Vienna. 

The Garden of Harrach, belong- 
ing to the Emperor. 

. The Garden of Prince Rasumow- 

sky, at Vienna. 

21. The Garden of M. Geymuller, 
near Vienna. 

The Garden of Baron Pronay, at 

Hozendorf. 

The Garden of Prince Esterhazy, 

at Eisenstadt, in Hungary. 

The following is given as a list of the 
principal libraries in the Austrian mo- 
narchy, with their contents. The autho- 
rities for this statement are a journal pub- 
lished at Vienna, and the ephemerides of 
Weimar :—The library of the Imperial 
Court, at Vienna, contains 36,000 printed 
volumes ; 12,000 manuscripts ; 6,000 vo- 
Jumes of works of the fifteenth century; 
and a collection of 300,000 engravings.— 
The library of the University of Vienna con- 
tains 110,000 volumes; and that of the 
academy contains 50,000. 

The other libraries distinguished by their 
contents, are—that of Prince Albert, of 
Saxe-Teschen, comprising 60,000 volumes, 
80,060 engravings, and 4,000 drawings :— 
that of. Prince Lichtenstein, of 30,000 vo- 
lumes; those of the Princes Esterhazy and 
Schwarzenberg; of the Counts Harrach, 
Teleki, Fries, and Appony ; those of the 
convents of the Benedictines and Domi 
cans. The imperial library at Prague con- 
tains 120,000 volumes; the library of the 
‘university at Perth contains 50,000 ; that of 
Graetz 100,000; and that of Glagenfurth 
40,000. The library of the university of 
Olmutz reckoned, in 1785, only 36,000 vo- 
lumes; but since that period it has been 
augmented by the libraries of thirty-six cot 
vents, which have been secularized in Mo- 
ravia. The library of the chapter of Clos 
terneuberg contains more than 25,000 ve- 
lumes, with many M.SS. of the thirteenth 
century. The libraries of the chapter of 
Kremsniunster, that of Molk, and many Ir 
braries still existing in the convents, © 
tain many valuable manuscripts. 

‘ Among the libraries which Germany ©? 
tains in other parts, are—the royal libraty 
at Munich, which reckons 400,000 volume 
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iutiof Gottingen, which is one of the most 

, comprises 280,000 works, 110,000 

‘cal dissertations, and 5,000 M.SS. ;. 

that‘of Dresden has, 250,000 printed books, 
33 490000 dissertations, and 4,000 M.SS. 
The library of Wolfenbuttel is ‘particularly 
ein ancient works ; it enumerates 190,000 
printed books, 40,000 dissertations, and 





































































12 Te 4900M.SS. “Among the 182,000 volames 
ved in the li lies of Stutgard, are 
\9,000 different editions of the Bible. Ber- 
jms seven libraties, of. which the two 
principal are the royal library, which con- 
gins 160,000 volumes, and that of the Aca- 
demy 30,000. ‘ } 
The following libraries, thongh they do 
soteqaal the former in point of numbers, 
y contain works not inferior in merit 
and value. Frankfort on the Mayne, 100,000 
valumes; Hamburgh, 100,000 ; Breslau , 
ba) | D5 . Weimar, 95,000 ; ‘Mentz, 90,000; 
pamnstadt ; 85,000 ; Cassel, 60,000 ; Gotha, 
$ Marbursh; 55 000; Heidelbergh, 
oe Wernnigerode, 30,000; Augsburgh, 
21,000; Meinengen, 24,000; New-Strelitz, 
2,000; Salzburgh, 20,000; Magdeburgh, 
the 0,000; Halle, 20,000 ; Landshut, 20,000. 
pag If to these be added, the libraries of Jena, 
tho- of Leipsick, of Tubingen, of Kiel, and of 
wh bye universities and cities, not enumerated 
“a t, the public libraries of Germany 
erial é reckoned to contain more than rouR 
nted Jons of books, without inclading the nu- 
v0- erou: ‘memoirs, pamphlets , and periodical 
TY } tions which appear in the form of num. 
ad its, the dissertations, and the maunscripts. 
con- ‘Sich. have been the literary labours of 
r the pstages:!—T'o judge from appearances, the 
pesentage will be nothing inferior in its 
their diligence.to furnish as many and as weighty 
t, of gecupants of library shelves, to any age, or 
mes, Reeeretston that has preceded. it. 
rg tome SPAIN. 
) YO- ght > works announced in the Madrid 
y and wih the month of January to 
rach, June, 1819. 
f the t few occasions to register 
mini- ih of literature in Spain, we 
- CON- jive a to the following list : 
f the m le Agricultura’ y Artes—Me- 
nat of Agriculture and. the Arts, by the 
furth i of Deaiinetan of Catalonia, esta- 
ity of y Barcelona. .A number of this 
0) yo- ion is published monthly: the work 
been reached its seventh volume. 
< COM 23 de Agricultura—Agricultural 
1 Mo- a by Don Antonio: Sandalio de 
Clos- ‘fessor of agriculture at Madrid. 
}0 vo- a Scien ca y ‘Literaria, &e— 
ceenth lent Herat Chronicle, pub- 
ter of it Mad tt This work is published 
iny I pened line reached more than two 
, con 
Aenean: General, &c.—Mi- 
ycot- Hi Piiser the General Revisor, Madrid. 
ibraty a periodical work, published quar- 





junes; is she forms twelve volumes, 


thes 2 Frutos Literarios, &¢.—Ma- 
MONTHLY Mac.—No. 70. 
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gazine of the Fruits of Literatere, Madrid. 
This work has attained its seventh volume ; 
it appears im monthly numbers. 
Diseernimiento fllosofieo, de ingenios 
par Artes y Ciencias.—Philosophical dis- 
cernment of the ingenious in reference to 
Arts and Sciences; by brother Ignacio Ro- 
driquez, Religious of the Order of St. Jo- 
seph Calassanz, Madrid. This is a work 
recently established, and should be dis- 
tinguished from an elder work under the 


. same title, and comprising the same subject, 


by John de Huarte. 

Curso Elemental de Historia, §c.—An 
elementary course of history, by Don Fran- 
cisco de Anaya, forming part of the studies 
of the Cadets of the regiment of Royal 
Guards (infantry). 4to. 4 vols. Madrid. 

Historia General de Espania, &c.— 
General History of Spain, by Mariina, 
enriched with notes historical and critical ; 
also with chronological tables, extending 
to the reign of Charles IV. by Dr. Joseph 
Saban-y-Blanco,.canon of Burges, member 
of the Historical Academy. Tom. 8. 8vo. 
Madrid. This edition, of. which there stilt 
remain several volumes to be published, 
is reported to be much inferior to the valu- 
able edition in nine volumes folio, executed 
at Valentia; with notes, observations, and 
dissertations, critical and chronological, by 
the learned Don Vincentio Noguera. 

SAXONY. 

Universities—The number of students 
at Leipsick,:is so greatly increased, within 
the half year last-past, that it now amounts 
to more than a thousand. A considerable 
number of young men who were prosecuting 


their studies at Jena, which they have been 


under the necessity of quitting in» conse- 
quence of the measures taken by the govern- 
ment, have.resorted to Leipsick, where their 
behaviour has hitherto been unblameable. 
Among the number are several Greeks. 
There were at Jena, thirteen Greeks pur- 
suing their studies ; of whom several have 
fixed themselves at Leipsick, where several 
of their compatriots were already matri- 
culated The zeal with whieh these young 
Greeks devote themselves to tue formation 
of their minds by study, is extremely favour- 
able to the opinion of those who think they 
see indications of the star.of liberty again 
rising. to enlighten that most interesting of 
countries. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Festival of the Vine-dressers.—Though 
the classic scholar will ‘find litlé to approve 
in the composition and arrangement of the 
following. festival, yet the friend of peace 
and mankind will not withhold satisfaction 
at the renewal of a scene of enjoyment that 
had been interrupted by. the calamities’ of 
war. This festival was formerly celebrated 
every five years,.and subsequently every 
ten years; of late, the state of oppression 
under which the country had groaned, pre- 
vented its being attempted during an. inter- 
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val of twenty-two years. It was, however, 
again repeated at Vevay, August 24 and 
25, 1819. The concourse of spectators was 
extraordinary. It consists of a kind of 
acenic representation, analogous to the oc- 
cupation of those who offer it; a motley 
mixture of Bible personages, with the deities 
of ancient mythology. Noah, for instance, 
is associated with Bacchus, and each has 
his squad of attendant Bacchantes: Ceres 
and Pallas, also, found their places,} and 
figured in cars worthy of such goddesses, 
amidst a joyous crowd of vine-dressers 
crowned with festoons of vine-leaves and 
branches of grapes, in the characters of 
dancing satyrs and exhilarated fauns. The 
dresses were rich, diversified, picturesque, 
and characteristic ; the various actions were 
executed with gaiety and grace, at least, 
equal to their precision, and those who were 
not too well read in the classics might easily 
fancy themselves transported a couple of 
thousands of years backwards into the days 
of antiquity, when the deities really did 
appear on Mount Olympus, and when the 
shepherds of Arcadia were really those 


Fine Arts. 


[Nov, }, 


charming and simple and joyous swains, of 
whom we read so much, but know, alas! 95 
little. 
GREECE. 

Philosophy.—1\t is very likely that the 
contents of the work we are about to notice 
would not recommend it to so much dis. 
tinction as we willingly allow it, becsuse jt 
contributes to encourage our hopes of the 
revival and future eminence of science jp 
@ country once famous for its prevalence 
and prosperity. fuvraypyua dirocopiac di K, 
M. Kovjsag A system of philosophy, by K. M. 
Koumas, prefect of the Gymnasium of 
Smyrna, professor of the mathematics and 
of philosophy ; for the use of the author's 
pupils. This volume is printed at Vienna, 
and is compiled pretty much from German 
writers. That many Greeks are at this 


‘time seeking science in various parts of 


Europe, as well as promoting it in their own 
country, is a sign of the times not: to be 
overlooked. The various branches of 
knowledge will certainly afford much novelty 
to these modern students ;— what other 
consequences may follow time will shew. 





(apa  amaN 
FINE ARTS. 


DEFENCE OF THE BRITISH INSTITU- 
TION. 
IN conformity with our sense of duty, 
we postpone our remarks on Hoffland’s 
splendid Views of White Knights, Taylor's 
tasteful Views and interesting History of 
the University of Dublin, our notices 
of the Scotch artists, and of some 
other recent works of art, to vindicate a 
great public interest. The malignant 
efforts of professional envy and disap- 
pointed vanity, to defeat the noble 
efforts of the British Institution, are so 
crafty in their agency, so unprincipled.in 
their means, and so pernicious in their 
intentions, that the exposure and defeat 
of the Anti-British Cabal, who prostitute 
the press, to carry on these hostilities, 
are of the utmost importance to the di- 
rectors of that patriotic bedy, to the best 
interests of the British school, and the 
glory of the country. But neither that 
public spirited association,nor the writers, 
who endeavour to second its exertions, 
can succeed without incessant activity 
and. unshaken constancy. As he who 
has to execute a beautiful work of art, in 
the first class of excellence, cannot hope 
to accomplish his at once, but 
must endeavour to gain his object by re- 
strokes on the same piece of mar- 
or canvas, and by continued retouch- 
ing of the same shades and forms; so 
the advocates for. native genius who 
wouldevercome theAnti-British prejudice 





of anti-contemporarianism, and inspire 
the public with a national pride in the 
genius and Works of the British painters 
and sculptors, must not adopt the flatter- 
ing notion that they can discharge that 
arduous and honorable duty by the pub- 
lication of one, two, or three essays, 
however well or earnestly written. The 
continuance of even an inferior power of 
persuasion will, in almost all cases of es- 
tablished prejudice, prove more effectual 
than the most splendid eloquence, ex- 
hausted in a single publication or in pub- 
lieations at too long a distance from each 
other. The homely adage “drops of 
water will wear a stone,” inculcates a 
lesson that the feeblest means, if duly 
ees for a sufficient length of time, 
will, in the end, overcome the strongest 
powers.of resistance. It may be ad- 
vanced as an incontrovertible axiom, that 
no nation has ever attained to superior 
excellence in the arts of war or peace, 80 
long as its government and people re- 
mained indifferent to the national repu- 
tation in those arts, and withheld encou- 
ragement from the individuals who cultt- 
vatedthem. It may also be as safely stated 
that all those states which have obtained 
national pre-eminence in any particu 

art, have sought that superiority with 4 
national pride, and cherished it as # 
means of national erity and glory 
Owing to the want of this national ambi- 
tion, the genius and enterprize of many 
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“gates have remained locked up, without 


producing fruit, for long periods, like 
gedsin the frozen soil,during the winter. 
Thus Greece and Italy, with equal natu- 
aladvantages in all ages, have had their 
geasons ef ignorance and imbecility 
inthe Fine Arts and Belles Lettres. But, 
we have shewn in a former article 
(eeour Magazine for April last), a still 
worse feeling than indifference, or igno- 
rance of the Fine Arte commenced with 
the change of religion under Henry 
Vill. in England, and during the reigns 
ofthat monarch, of Elizabeth, James II., 
Charles I., and the despotic Protectorate 
of Cromwell, the whole moral and legis- 
lative power was employed, as it were, 
to dig up the roots and destroy the seeds 
oftaste in these wage This = 
mragainst pictures and statues, after 
ae zoged for near a century, and 
weceeded in driving the Fine Arts out 
of England, selined into a passive ha- 
fred; and it was not = after —— 
‘period, that those narrow an 
paeenles prejudices, subsequent to the 
~mmencement of his present Majesty's 
nign, gave way to more enlightened 
ewe in the minds of some leading 
: But, unhappily, they had 
not the courage to -go the necessary 
th of making a generous and indeed 
ne reparation, by taking the 
nitive Artists'under their immediate pa- 
tonage and protection. Although it 
wasconeeded that painting and sculpture 
Were mot wicked and sinful abomina- 
tions, it was believed and maintained 
thatthe natives of this country were dis- 
qualified by constitution, air, and cli- 
mitefrom attaining to excellence in 
| Arts. Thus after these arts 
deen banished, and the natives of 
these: islands; as it were by the force 
penal circumstances, prohibited for 
y two hundred years, from prac- 
mg*them; Englishmen of birth and 
tation were not ashamed to draw the 
itinference, that the scarcity of 
ish Artists in the departments of 
anty;poetry, and history, was owing to 
! want of natural qualifications, or 
mer to the natural incapacity and ge- 
Minferiority of their countrrmen— 
ntrymen of Chaucer and Spenser, 
‘nakspeare ; of Milton, Dryden, and 
This palpable-error implied an 
Wittelignorance of the human mind: 
“= meVigour of fancy and intellectual 
Pwhich constitute a poet, will also 
warite, with due study and encou- 
went, a: painter: of the first class ; 
@ superiority of our poets, since 
























the revival of literature, is, in itself, a 
sufficient proof of the superior capacity 
of Englishmen to excel in the highest de- 
partment of painting. The reasoners 
who drew the preposterous Anti-British 
conclusion, were quite willing to admit 
that they themselves, although born under 
thesame sunand sky, were exempted from 
those supposed disadvantages of climate, 
and that they possessed the finest feeling 
and critical acumenin judging of works of 
art. They also prided themselves upon 
a conviction that their rank, as amateurs 
and collectors of fine pictures and statues, 
was an enviable and well-merited dis- 
tinction. But they sought to obtain this 
honorable rank by exclusively collecting 
the works of the foreign old schools, and 
to prove their taste, by rejecting the 
productions of the British artists as un- 
worthy of a place in their cabinets and 
galleries. ‘T'o point out a flaw in one of 
those consecrated works of the dead, was 
considered by them as direct a proof of 
bad taste, as to discern.a beauty in the 
works of a living English painter. The 
impartial speaker was, in each instance, 
treated with contempt and derision. His 
present Majesty, to counteract this dis- 
ceful Anti-British spirit, founded the 
oyal Academy, and, by that act, took the 
British artists under his special counte- 
nance. But still, even the force of the royal 
example was not sufficient to correct an 
evil which had existed during nearly two 
centuries. A blind and stubborn preju- 
dice continued to produce the most per- 
nicious effects, by the practice of drawing 
unfair COMPARISONS between the chef- 
d'euores of the FOREIGN OLD SCHOOLS, 
and the works of English artists, painted 
under the pressure of extreme discou- 
ragement, and in the early advancing 
stages of improvement. The force of 


this unfair practice for a long time coun-~ 


teracted the truly British and pater- 
nal purpose of the King. Nothing could 
be more discouraging than this mode of 
comparison, even if those judges had es- 
timated the performances on both sides 
impartially. But they were accustomed 
to overlook or under-rate the beauties in 
the finest works of their countrvmen, and 
to exaggerate their defects; while they to- 
tally overlooked or under-rated the de- 
fects of second and third-rate perform- 
ances, by the old Italian and other foreign 
painters, and magnified their merits with 
superlatives of praise. This glaring in- 
justice was, by many, carried to the length 
of a blind admiration of pictures, which 
had no other claim to notice but their 
age, and a seornful rejection of excellent 
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paintings, whuse-only fault was that of: 
béing modern, and the productions of a 
British pencil. 

It is to this Anti-British habit of mak- 
ing unfair comparisons that. we. have to 
bend our exertions. The discharge of 
this duty is imperative, because the pro- 
fessional envy of disappointed indivi- 
duality, under the pretext of a zeal for 
the advancement of the Fine Arts in. 
this country, has for some. years em- 
ployed the press to defeat his Majesty's 
paternal intentions, by vilifying the 
Academy of which he is the founder, and 
contemptuously stigmatizing the whole 
body of the British artists asa mass of 
iMBECILITY. The drift of these scur- 
rilous and defamatory publications is to 
deceive the British public and the people 
of the continent into a low and con- 
temptible opinion of the British artists, 
all but ONE; and to spread as false and 
exaggerated an opinion of the merits of 
this one, at the expence of the national 
honour aud the fair fame of the whole 
of his contemporaries, with the occa- 
sional exception of one or two PAINTERS 
of subjects from. familiar life on that 
smali scale, which is usually denominated 
a cabinet-sized picture. ‘To all 8MALL 
English pictures they have, in substance, 
and by inference, assigned an inferior 
class and estimation ; so that when, for 
the sake of exciting dissentions and as- 
suming some show of fairness, they ad- 
mit that England possesses some two or 
three excellent artists in this,implied 
snall way, their trick is like that of one 
who boasts of having inexhaustible riches, 
and allows. his competitors.to possess 
only a few pieces of silver,.or plenty of 
beggars’ change in copper, but denies 
them the possession of gold. This war 
against the highest department of British 
painting is carried on by striking out of 
public record, and by decrying all histo- 
rical pictures on a GREAT scale, in regular 
succession, as they are painted by British 
artists. The single painter who is ex- 
empted from this species of hostility, is 
the individual already noticed, who has 
placarded himself on the walls of the 
metropolis, as “ Tue. HISTORICAL 
Painter,” and has assumed the same ex- 


clusive rank to himself in his public ad- 


vertisements. The direct objects of this 
hostile quackery are, to impose a false 
notion upon the people of England, that 
great historical pictures, only, afford. field 
for a genius of the -highest class; and 
that there is no artist in England capa- 
ble of painting a great historical pictare 


but the individual who has plaearded 


Fine Asts. 


LNov, 


and advertised "hiniself exclusively a¢. 
“| the historical. painter.” ‘The most. 
pernicious consequences must be the re. 
sult of this abuse of that powerful organ’ 
the press, in the hands of men, who are: 
neither governed by a sense of truth, or 
of shame, when publicly detected in the 
Serica of falsehood. Every other 


ritish artist who attempts to paint a. 


GREAT HISTORICAL picture is sure 
thereby of incurring the envious attacks 
ofthis duum-virate ; and still more cer- 
tain of their active and inveterate malig- 
nity, if his attempt should prove success. 
ful and be likely te receive the meed of 
public approbation and honor. 

The effect of this Anti-British system, 
if it be not openly exposed by the press, 
and reprobated by the public, must be 
still more disgraceful to the country, and 
ultimately more injurious to the best in- 
terestsof historical painting even than the 
old fanatic abhorrence of pictures. The 
latter, for.a long period, excepting ina 
few instances, deterred the people of these 
islands from a due exertion in the Fine 


Arts, and, so long as their powers were. 


not called forth and fairly tried, there 


was a strong and unanswerable ground. 


for maintaining, that, with equal encou- 
ragement, England would attain am 
equal rank in the Fine Arts with other 
nations. It was even a fair and undeni- 
able inference, that the same climate 
which had enabled the British poets since 
the revival of literature to bear away 


the palm of glory, would enable the 
British painters and sculptors, with due 


patronage, to take the lead of Europe in 
their respective arts. 
the Royal Academy has been founded by 
his Majesty; and existed under his au- 
gust sanction nearly half a century; and 
after the nobility and gentry, the rauk, 
talent, and affluence of England have 
been embodied in that public-spirited as- 
sociation, the British Institution, nearly 


fifteen years, for the express purpose of' 


encouraging and honoring British art- 
ists, and raising them into estimation I 


the opinion of their countrymen and of 


foreigners; when it is published to the 
world by ENGLISHMEN, that the whole 
of the British painters, our leading art- 
ists, “ONE and ALL,” are a mass of imbe- 
cility, all the prejudices of former times, 
and the flippant calumnies of Du Bos, 
Voltaire, and Winkleman, are strength- 
ened and confirmed in the minds of 
those who are not acquainted with the 
dark and'selfish motives in which those 
Anti-British calumnies originate. ; 

More fully to unmask and defeat this 





But now, after: 
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Anti-British duumvirate, it is here neces- 
to recur to first principles, and to 
gark the existing evil, which created the 
immediate necessity for founding the 
fritish Institution, ‘The causes were— 
ist, That, owing to the prejudices already 
dated, there was little or no public en- 
ement. for British painters in the 
departments of fancy, poetry, and his- 


tory: and 2nd. That, in consequence of the 


want of encouragement, there were very 
few artists who had sufficient fortitude 
to cultivate those branches of painting, 
and still fewer who were sufficiently rich 
and:independent to devote their whole 
ractice constantly to the attainment of 
excellence in those classes. West was 
the only artist who had, through life, 
perseveringly devoted his pencil to sus- 
tainthe public style of historical painting 
insacred subjects. A few others had 
produced eothe performances in subjects 
of fancy and poetry, and displayed com- 
petent powers; but they were necessi- 
tated to practise occasionally in mor : lu- 
erative departments of painting or de- 
sign for a living, owing to the want of 

nage occasioned by the anti-British 
prejudices of the time. It was. evident 
that this evil must continue so long as 
the public continued to entertain this low 
opinion of the British artists; and that 
few would have the courage or means to 
persevere'in historical painting until the 
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British public could be induced to aban- 
den their prejudices and to feel ‘a na- 


tional. pride in encouraging and-patron- - 


ising their native artists. ‘To effect this ° 
great national object of raising the Bri- 
tish painters in those departments, into 


estimation at home and abroad, ‘the no- - 


blemen and gentlemen formed a patriotic - 
association, and adopted the national 

title of « The British Institution.” It 

must be obvious that if there had been 

an ample share of patronage and a nume- 

rous and flourishing school: of : painters 

in the higher departments, that there 

would have been no necessity for any 

such association. The very act of asso- 

ciating implied a conviction of the low’ 
state of public opinion; and although 

many eminent artists in the discouraged 

classes could be referred to, there was 

but one gentleman of rank and fortune 

in the empire, who had manliness to stem 

the tide of public prejudice and patriot- 

ism to give an exclusive preference to the - 
works of his countrymen. It is not ne- 

cessary to state that this munificent pa- 

tron was Sir John Fleming Leicester, 

bart., and that gentleman, although he 

admired the beauties of the old masters, 

admitted only the works of British art- 

ists, When embellishing the principal 

apartments of his splendid mansions in 

town and country. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE DRAMA. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Steward, or Fashion and Feeling, 
which was brought out at this theatre on 
the 15th of September, is an alteration 
from Holcroft’s comedy of the Deserted 
ughter. It has been played repeatedly 

, and stil] commands the favour of 
@udience. ‘The alterations, by which 
‘is made to ‘place Joanna in the 
inds of Mrs. Penfold, and there uninten- 
nally expose her to Lennox, heighten 
ue mterest and exclude the revolting 
“anes occasioned by the original situa- 
ins In Which Mordent was placed, in 
aiierort's play. In the present piece, 

knowledge of her legitimacy is 
metre motive for his seeking Joanna 
ge to secure the spoils, of which 
idulently deprived her unsus- 
ather. Donald, the Scotchman, 
rmed into Jonathan Winter, an 
Yorkshireman, who finds an able 
Mative in Emery. Lady Mor- 
‘fom a woman of domestic senti- 
= vecomes, in obedience to her hus- 

















dissipation; and, although the picture 
would have more force if, instead of 
our seeing only the results of Clermont’s 
avaricious habits, we had seen those per- 
nicious habits in action ; yet his charaeter 
is altogether more consonant to our feel- 
ings ; Joanna, too, possesses more femi- 
nine delicacy. ‘These changes, or rather. 
improvements, with some other inciden- 
tal retouchings of Item’s character, have 
been well received. The piece was got 
up with the full force of the company, 
and payed with great effect; Mordent, 
by Macready ; Cheverel, by Mr. Jones ; 
Lennox, by Mr. Connor ; Item, Mr. W.. 
Farren; Grime, Mr. Blanchard; and 
Clement, Mr. Abbott. Lady Anne, Mrs. 
Davison; Joanna, Miss Foote; and Mrs. 
Sarsnet, Mrs. Gibbs. | 

Mr. Phillips has taken the line of parts 
formerly acted by Mr. Braliam, at this 
house, and has been exceedingly well re-. 
ceived. In the character of Henry Ber- 
tram, his songs of “* The Legacy,” from 
the Irish melodies, and * Scots wha hue 
wt’ Wallace Bled,” were honoured with 
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unbounded applaase. The company at 
this theatre may boast of excellent per- 
formers in every part of comedy; but 
John Kemble’s departure from the stage, 
and Young's absence, have weakened its 
force in male tragedians. Notwithstand- 
ing Mr. C. Kemble’s acknowledged talents 
and fine sense of discrimination, his per- 
formance of Hamlet proves that his cast 
of abilities is not suited to the singular 
melancholy of.the Prince of Denmark. 
That deservedly popular performer, 
Macready, has added to his well-earned 
reputation by his performance of Othello. 
Mrs. Bunn is a useful actress, but too weak 
a substitute for Miss O'Neil, in Isabella. 
In the mean time we regret. to see, not- 
withstanding the manager's possession 
of such genuine materials for legitimate 
comedy, the reign of spectacle has al- 
ready commenced. We cannot but de- 
precate its progress, and dread its in- 
fluence in banishing simplicity, nature, 
and. moral fable, from the stage. The 
new “ Grand Dramatic Legend’ of 
‘* the Gnome King,” or “ The -Giant 
Mountains,” was brought out with 
great eclat on the 6th of October. This 
splendid spectacle is said to be by Mr. 

ynolds: and the scenery does honour 
to the talents of Grieve ; particularly the 
two moon-light views, which are superior 
to any thing of the kind we ever wit- 
nessed. ‘The piece has been received 
with aos applause, and has been re- 
peatedly played without diminishing its at- 
tractions. Mr. Liston has been for some 
time unwell, and during. his illness Mr. 
W. Farren performed the part of Domi- 
nie Sampson, and that of Baillie Jervis, 
with much spirit.and humour. 

DRURY LANE. 

This theatre was open for the season 
on Monday, October 4th with the 
comedy of Wild Oats ; aud some judi- 


cious embellishments, which are in a. 


good taste ; and there are several capital 
additions to the scenery, from the mas- 
terly pencil of Marinari. The bills an- 
nounce the manager's intention to re- 
duce the size of the theatre, so as to give 


the lovers of the drama the advantages. 


of seeing and hearing from every part 
of the house. Mr. Elliston has under- 
taken an arduous task, and his known 
abilities and activity have created san- 
guine hopes of his success.’ His appear- 
ance in Rover was welcomed with a 
bate of enthusiasm, re — have 
én very gratifying to his fee 
following widteen was delivered by Miss 
Kelly, on the first night of opening the 


\ 


theatre : 





Drury-lane. 


. The 








[Nov. 1, 


Tho’ Fiction here asserts her ancient reign, 

We claim, a moment, her infring’d domaia - 

Truth's high commission to thig court I bear, 

Her genuine dictates, and her purpose fair, 

Whom uow she advocates, you ‘long have trieg_ 

Encourag’d long his emulative pride ; 

The pride you love! and he, egultiag, says, 

You ne’er deserted whom you deign'd to raise! 

Actor or manager, he still enjoy'd 

The boon for which you saw hig seal employ'd, 
Flush'd by your sanction, dauntless now he 

dares 

To magnify his labours and his ¢gares ; 

At Atlas’ challeng’d strength the glove hath hurl'‘d, 

Ilis load 4 pond’rous, though a mimic world. 

The Magi suy (who Nature's secrets track), 

This planet's pois’d upon a camel’s back! 

Ask'd what the bearer stays, their wisdom’s pos'd; 

That secret orient science ne'er disclos'd ;— 

More happy he whose world now courts your view, 

Ask'd what sustains his strengt}i, he points to you, 
Where first your well plac’d laurels Kemble 


wore ; 
Where Siddon's, Jordan’s brows your chaplets bore; 
Where Pritchard’s pathos bade your fathers thrill, 
And Garrick’s magic witch'd them at his will, 
Where resting theirs on more exalted pow'rs, 
Round Shakspeare’s sovereign stem they wreatli'd 
their flowers. 

There he the warm devote oblation brings, 
Of all that from admiring ardour springs ; 
All that the sense of present duty fires, 
All that imprinted patronage inspires. 

On pure intent ambitious to depend, 
To no by-path his spirit will descend: 
The plain broad road of candour is his course, 
The Drama's honour his propelling force. 
Would Comic Wit her attic summit climb? 
Or Frolic Farce? or Tragedy sublime? 
Is Oral Skill a candidate for fame ? 
Doth Vocal Excellence prefer her claim? 
All Real Pretensions will be welcom'd here, 
And Taste and Genius find their free career. 

This his just plan, expectantly be sues 
The confidence his faith will ne’er abuse. 
Courting at large the talent of the age, 
No fear he owns for his impartial stage. 
A lib’ral system your support ensures — 
Merit he hails ! and Merit’s cause is Your's. 


The company possesses Braham, Dow- 
ton, Knight, xberry, Harley, Miss 
Kelly, Miss Carew, Mrs. Bland, Mrs. 
er, Mrs. rton, and other esta- 
blished favourites. The story of Guy 
Mannering has been dramatized for the 
stage; and a Mr. Butler made his ap- 
pearance in Dandie Dinmont. This 
gentleman’s manner is broad; but he 
has improved since his appearance at the 
Hay Market, two seasons ago ; and his 
creditable performance of this character, 
in competition with Emery, argues well 
of his future progress. Oxberry’s Do- 
minie Sampson, was an original concep- 
tion of much quaint humour. Miss 
Povey made her second appearance be- 
fore the London audience,in the charac 
ter of Julia Mannering’; this young & 
tress made her debut in the character 
Margaretta, in the musical after-prec¢ 
No Song no Supper, and was well r 
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wived; she is very young, and has im- 
proveable talents. Mr.Kean has addressed 
the:following letter to the Editor of a 
Sunday Journal, by which it appears he 
has relinquished his ‘plan of going to 
America for the present. We regret to 
we, in one passage of this communica- 
tion, a probability of an invaluable actor, 
Mr. Dowton, being involved in a strug- 
with Mr. Kean for certain privileges, 
which are, in Our opinion, not very essen- 
tial, but which become of importance to 
aman of spirit, when thus publicly con- 
tested. We'trust that Mr. Elliston’s 
sense will prevent the real interests 
of the drama, and the dignity of the 
profession, from being again sacrificed 
to mere personal gratifications and un- 
worthy wrangles for tinsel and feathers, 
the “ feather and prunello” of puerile am- 
bition. We sincerely rejoice in Mr. 
Kean’s determination to remain in Eng- 
land, and we give his letter as an inter- 

ating document to our readers. 

TO THE EDITOR. 
STR, 

1 HAVE read with attention some remarks upon 
my intended departure for America, contained in 
your Paper of the 26th, But while I thank you 
for the liberal manner in which you have there 
woken.of me, I must beg leave to add, that I 
thould esteem myself unworthy of the encomiums 
you have passed upon my character, both as an 
«ior and a man, could I persevére in that inten- 
tion, after having learned through you, that the 
public were dissatisfied with it. The public have 
been fo me the most liberal masters, and the 
kindest patrons. I should be ungrateful indeed, 
fLeould ever forget the many marks of approba- 
ion Lhave received at their hands. That approba- 
tion has always been numbered among my fondest 
rihembrances, and is to me the highest reward of 
ny professional endeavours.—No man can leave 
his mative country, even for a time, without regret; 
wt cherished as I have been in England, since my 

ce.upon the boards of Drury-lane, 
has been deepened into anguish. He 
more or less than man, who, circum. 
fed like me, could, without pain, contemplate 
fospect, that half the globe would soon sepa- 

ifrom a public, before whom he never ap- 
ithat he was not received with acclamation, 

‘whose presence did he ever retire without 
ble consciousness, that his highest efforts 

exceeded by the applause and admiration 
med. My present determination, to return 

& is not unaccompanied with pleasure. Jn- 
8 is too weak a word to express the de- 
auisfaction I feel in giving this unequivo- 
bhy Of niy respect and gratitude to the 
band liberal audiences before whom I 
eared in every part of the United King- 
t chiefly to that audience whose approba- 
faiserd me to that rank in my profession I 
With the London audience is ussoci- 
, of pride I may be allowed to in- 
Still to ment their approval must be the 
wect of my ambition. It is in furtherance 
Yect, thut I beg leave to solicit your at- 
: liowing bricf statement of those 
at first suggested t my mind the 
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propriety of withdrawing myself from Drary-lane 
for a short time. For the last two years my situa- 
tion at the theatre has been highly embarrassing. 
I have been considered responsible for circum- 
stances over which I had no controul; and even 
the press has attached blame to me for occurrences 
I could neither foresee nor avoid. It would be, 
perhaps, indelicate for me to enter into particulars ; 
but you, Sir, seem yourself to be aware. that I have 
been an innocent sufferer upon occasions when I 
should have been held blameless.—When the 
theatre fell into the hands of Mr. Elliston, I un- 
derstood that he had made such arrangements as 
were a virtual breach of my articles, and I was 
unwilling to embarrass an undertaking of such 
risk and importance, by returning to claim their 
fulfilment. ‘The former reason still powerfully 
operating on my mind as an inducement to with. 
draw myself for a period, I thought it would be 
equally advantageous both to Mr, Elliston and my- 
self, to take upon me the responsibility of hreaking 
with him. Under the circumstances, too, which 
had come to my knowledge, I thought that Mr. 
Elliston would himself consider the 10002. penalty, 
which I offered to pay, 2 full equivalent for my 
services; and [, even now, doubt whether he 
would not prefer this arrangement. By my arti- 
cles, I must be manager on the nights on which I 
play, and this must necessarily embarrass Mr. 
Elliston, if he has not provided for it. By another 
clause in my articles, which f only mention by the 
way, since I have a right to demand their fulfile 
ment to the very letter, to show that Mr. Elliston 
could not have contemplated my return, my name 
must still continue as large in the bills as the Com- 
mittee first chose to advertise it. Should I insist 
upon mg right in this point, Mr. Elliston will be 
forced to break with an actor (in his hne) of the 
first importance in his profession—I. mean Mr. 
Dowton, who has in his articles, I understand, 
stipolated that my name should be advertised like 
others. This matter, though a trifle in appearance, 
must lead to the question, whether I am to yield 
to Mr. Dowton, or Mr. Dowton to me.—Now, Mr, 
Elliston has provided against the alternative, had 
not my submission to public opinion obliged me to 
forego my first intention of retiring to America. 
He has engaged Mr. Vandenhoff, of Liverpool, an 
actor of the first consequence, and a gentleman 
whose high talents deserve the first place, and 
whom it would be therefore degrading to make a 
secondary to any one. This gentleman’s walk in - 
the drama is the same as my own, and he has 
established a high reputation by his performance of 
Brutus, Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Edward Mortimer, 
and all those characters in which I have been any 
way distinguished. What place, then, is there for 
me at this house? I still cannot help thinking, that 
to withdraw for a time would be only fair towards 
my compeers, and an advantage to Mr. Elliston. 
But since the public voice-demands my return, I 
shall obey it as Ihave always done, and obey it 
cheerfully. Nor shall I be wanting in every exer- 
tion to deserve that approbation which they have 
hitherto so liberally accorded to my poor endea- 
vours. Engaged as I am, I scarcely know what I 
have written. I have written, I fear, very discon- 
nectedly, for I have been obliged to write in a 
hurry; but you will, of course, excuse the compo- 
sition and only consider the sentiments I wish to 
convey by it, through you to the public, 
Edinburgh, Sept. 1819. EDMUND KEAN, 


On Wednesday, October 20; a new 
musical drama, in three acts, entitled 
the “ fisherman's Hut,” was produced 
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at this theatre ; and is said to be an un- 
finished piece ‘from the pen of the late 
Mr. Jolin Tobin. On the first night of 
“its agate it was received with 
considerable applause, but the conelu- 
sion met with some disapprobation; on 
Thursday mght it was again repeated, 
when the opposition was so marked, that 
_at the termination of the Epilogue, Mr. 
Elliston came forward and announced 
that the drama would be withdrawn for 
w short tinte, in order to be reduced to 
an after-piece in tio acts. The follow- 
ing Notice in the bills of Saturday the 
23d, states, notwithstanding,..that the 
-above. intention is abandoned, and the 
play is therefore entirely withdrawn. 


S142 tf 2 


New Acts. 





[Nov, 1, 






© Thé Fisherman's Hut,” in obedience 
to the wishes of. the public, is wy). 












drawn, Vt will be printed with the othe, 


works of Mr. Tebin’; and it is respect. 
fully suggested, that the merit of the 
poetry, atid of some: of the dialogue, 
may excuse the management from any 
great error of judgment in its produ. 
tion.” 

THE NEW ENGLISH OPERA 
closed fer the season on Saturday even. 
ing, October 2, after a successful season, 
when an neprapdinle address was deli- 
vered by Mr. Harley. The Duke of 
Sussex was oné of the audience, 


. Boe aoe 2 oe ee ose 


ee 





NEW ACTS, 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OP THE SIXTH PARLIAMENT OP THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND—99 GEO. 111. (IST9.) 


LX&XVII. An Act to continue until the 
24th day June, 1826, an Act for atfiending 
the Laws rélating to the allowance ‘of the 
bounties on Pilchards exported.—July 6. 

- LXXVITT. An Act for transferring the 

duty of the Supervisor of the Receiver 

.General’s. receipts and payments to the 

Comptroller General. of the Customs in 
land. 


LX NIX. An Actto continue until the Ist 
‘day’ df August, 1820; two Acts’ of the 45th 
and 50tti years’ of his‘present Majesty, allow- 
ing the bringing’ of Coals, Culm, and Cin- 
ders, to Lotiddn-and Westmifister, by inland 
navigation.—July 6. oe i : 

EXXX..An Act concerning common re; 
coveries to be suffered by Attorney in courts 
.of. anoient-demesne, and.to explain an Act 
of his present Majesty, relative to the sales 
or mortgdging of: estates’ of -—Launatics,— 
July 6. tine Mths , 
' “LXXXE. Ar Act t6‘amend an Act of the 
lat Session’ of Parliament, for’ appointing 
Commissioners t6 ‘enquire concerning Cha- 
ritiés in England for the Education of the 
Poor, and. to:extend the powers thereof to 
otber charities ip England and Wales, to 
continue in-foree. until the Ist day of Au- 
gust, 1823) and from thence: until the end 
of the then next Séssion of + Pariiament.— 
July 6! - mar ay pres : 
- DXXXIIL. An Act"to amend an’ Act made 
in ‘the “SIst’ yeat’ of his’ présent' Majesty’s 
reign; ‘for seeing ‘the Conimissionérs of 
Castoms afd Port daties in Irland to pur 
chase premises for erecting Docks, Ware- 
houses, apd Offices.in Dublin.—July 6. 
. LXXXHI. An Act-to grant duties of 
Customs,’ and: to allow Drawbacks on:cers 
tai Goods, Wares, and Merchandize im- 
ported into; and°etpérted from! Ireland, in 
liea of“former duties’ and‘“drawbacks’ on 
the like articles, and to make fufther' re- 
gulations for: securing: the Duties of Cus- 
toms im-treland.—July 7. ‘e 


<= r a _ 


LXXXIV. An Act to amend the Laws 
for Making, Repairing, and Improving the | 
roads, arid other public works in Ireland, 
by Grand Jury Preseiitiments, and for a 
more effectual investigation of such Pre- 
sentments, and for further securing a true, 
full, and faithful Account of all Monies 
levied under thesame.—July 7. 


LXXXV. An Act to amend and correct 
an Act of the last Session of Parliament, for 
the regulation of Parish Vestries in Eng- 


LXXXVI. An: Act for regulating the 
Exercise of the Right of Common Pasture 
in the New Forest, in the county of South- 
amptoh, for repealiig certain parts of two 
Acts passed in tle 39th and 40th, and 52nd 
years of his present Majesty, and for the 
better Collection and Recovery of the Gate 
Rents in the Forest of Dean, in the county of 
Gloucester.—July 7. 


LXXXVII. An Act to grant to his Ma 
jesty certain Dutiés of Excise in Ireland, on 
Malt.—July 12.. 

_ UXXXVIIT, An Act to repeal the annval 
Excise Duty,upon.Malt, Tobacco, and Snuff, 
continued by an/Act of the present Session 
of Parliament, and to grant other Duties in 
lieu’ thereof, for the Services of the year 
ending thé Sth'day of July, 1820.—July |2. 

LXXXIX. Ain Act to continue until the 
10th day of October, 1824, an Act made 
the’ 57th’ year of his present Majesty, for 
suspending a part of the Duties on Sweess, 
or Made Wines.—July 12. | 

XC. An Act; for.the prevention of Fra 
in‘the Daties on» Soap; for preserving 
Books‘or Papers called Specimens, left °Y 
officers of Excise on the premises of rears 
and for requititig’more speedy payment? 
the “Excise Duties‘on Printed Calicoes:~ 
Juli. pee 
“XCT, An Aét for giving additional fact 
lities in application to Courts of Eqult) 
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ing thé Management of Estates or 
fonds: belonging to Charities. —July 12. 
ap An Act to enable Justices ofthe 
in Ireland to.act as such in certain 
, out of the mits of the counties in 
red they actually are, to make provisions 
Execution of Warrants of Distress 
granted by them, and to authorize them to 
Fines upon Constables, and other 
for neglectiof Duty, and on Masters 
aplbaine oftheir Apprentices.—July 12. 
 K@MIy An Act to continue for one year, 
eal from thence until the end of the then 
next Sessions of Parliament, an Act made in 
pr ne year of his present Majesty’s reign, 
ovisionfor securing-the profits 
pert a of Clerk of the Pleas-of his 


2° Court of Exchequer in Ireland.— 
12s , 


An Act 'to’explain and amend two 
het ame in the’39th and 40th; and 47th 


years of his present Majesfy, concerning the 
Disposition of certain real and personal 
Property of his Majesty, his Heirs, and Suc- 
cessors.—July 12. 

XCV. An Act forconfirming ‘ancient se- 
parations of Towns Corporate from parishes, 
in regard to the Maintenance of the Poor.—= 
July 12. 

XCVI. An Act'to facilitate the Trials of 
Felonies committed on Stage Coaches and 
Stage Waggons, and other such carriages, 
and of felonies committed on the Boundaries” 
of Counties. —July 12: 

XCVII. An Act to extend the Provisions 
of an Act’ made in the 46th year of ‘his 
Majesty’s reign, intituled an Act for the 
more speedy ‘rial of Offences committed 
in distant parts wpon the Seas, to the Trial 
of Offences committed in Africa against the 
Laws for’ Abolishing the Slave Trade.— 
July 12. 
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‘Baily’ 4m December ‘will be published, 
pe ont printed in atlas 4to. Pope’s Essay 
n; Ulustrated with designs by Uwins, 
vhich are engraved in the first style of the 
Art, and. in’ the line manner, by Charles 
Heath, Rhodes, Scott, and ‘Warren, and a 
filllength portrait of the author, engraved 
inson, from «the original by Pope’s 
esteemed friend, Jervas, now in the posses- 
son of George Watson Taylor, esq. M. P.. 
Tie illustrations of this edition, which is 
wkeeasarily limited to two hundred, are all 
ov India paper, and are the only proofs 
taken off previous to the insertion of: the 
3 the snbsequentimpressions of the 
intended as embellishments to 
aforeign translation of the work. 
og edition is preparing of Count 
Orloff’s rical, Political, and Literary 
Memoirs of the kingdom’of Naples. 
Editor of Sand’s Memoir, is prepar- 
i ume of Letters on the Civil and 
*state.of Germany. 
Maximilian’s Travels ‘in Brazil. 
wae! pleasure to announce that this 
prk isa a forward state both in 
y ‘and m England, and will appear 
‘present season, accompanied by 
bof characteristic and highly in- 
bg engravings. 
‘€ bRTIS, Aurist to his Royal High- 
fied as ance Regent; has just published 
a enlarged edition of his work 
He Physic ogy and Diseases of the Ear, 
‘ ow ed with a plate of Aconstic In- 
ela” striptive of the French, Ger- 
‘Mityatid’ Sp; sanish Artificial Ears ; likewise 
cntproved Hearing Trumpet. In this 
an keg is much extended, 
i Uses Of the different parts of the 
i ‘Har are more ‘fully explained by a 
arivon’of its structure with that 


™, : 



















at“ classes of Animals, viz. 
om :Fowls, Insects, the Amphibious 
ee Mac.—No.70. 
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Tribe, and also Fishes. The treatment 
employed in the various diseases of the Ear 
is considerably ‘enlarged, particularly in 
what'respects Nervous Deafness, where Mr. 
Curtis has shewn what may be ‘done by an 
active constitutional treatment combined 
with local means ; and in the latter part of 
the work he has detailed some interesting 
cases of young persons born deaf and dumb, 

who have obtained their hearing and speech 
by his néw modes of practice. 

The Rev. CornELIUS GRIFFIN is pre 
paring for publication, in 8 vols. The 
Institutes of National Theology, the Christ- 
ian Religion, -dnd-Moral- Philosophy ; 3 in- 
tended to exhibit a concentrated view of 
the works of ‘the most celebrated writers 
chiefly of the Church of England upon those 
most important subjects. 

Early in November will be published, in 
8vo. A Sketch of the Econdémy of Man’; 
in which an attempt is made to connect the 
history of the operations of the intellect with 
that of the usual] functions of the bodilyorgans, 
and to trace the mutual connection that sub- 
sists between all these operations and func- 
tions. The work is not only calculated to 
form a text book forthe medical student, 
but being written for general perusal, it is 
intended as a brief outhine from which every 
person may collect the leading facts ob- 
servable in man, both as far as regards 
the functions of the bodily organs, and the 
operations of the Intellectual Powers. 

Mr. James, the author of two works, one 
on the “ Nav al, * the other on the “ Military 
Occurrences of the late American War,” 
is preparing for the press, the Naval His- 
tory of Great Britain from the commence- 
ment of hostilities in May, 1803, to the pre- 
sent time. 

In the press, an Appeal to the Governors 
and Directors of the Poer of St. James's, 
Westminster, on the great injury of abolish- 
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ing and the benefit of continuing the School 
of Industry ; by a Parishioner. 

Madame De Gents’ new work, entitled, 
Pétrarque et Laure, is in a forward state, and 
may be expected the beginning of November. 

i¢ is well. known that Gay, the poet, was 
@ nativé of Barnstaple, in Devonshire :— 
some poems, unquestionably of his writing, 
have been lately discovered, and are about 
to be published, under the tile of Gay’s 
Chair. They are to be accompanied by 
others, from the pen of the Editor, H. Ler, 
Author of Poetic Impressions,” ‘ Caleb 
Qnotem,” &c.% 

Preparing for: publication, Paris: con- 
sisting of sixty Engravings, by Mr. Charles 
Heath, and other Artists, from Views taken 
in the French Capital and its Vicinity, by 
Captain Barty, of the First or Grenadier 
Guards. This work will be conducted on 
the same plan as the Italian Scenery, and 
will consist of twelve numbers, each num- 
bey containing five plates, and published 
with the same punctuality. In order to 
give additional interest to this work on the 
French capital, ten Views have been select- 
ed of the most striking scenes on the roadto 
and from Paris, by Calais and Amiens, and 
hy Dieppe and Rouen: these will form the 
first and twelfth numbers of the work. The 
descriptions of the plates will be in English 
and French. ; 

The Rev. W. Warp, of Serampore, 


Bengal, has in the press, the 3d-and 4th vo- . 


lumes of his View of the History, Litera- 
_ tare,and Religion of the Hindoos ; including 
@ minute Description of their Manners and 
Customs, and Translations from their princi- 
pal Works. 

GIDEON MANTELL, esq. has in the press, 
a work on the Fossils of. the South Downs, 
with Outlines of the Mineral Geography of 
the Environs of Lewes and Brighthelmston, 
in a 4to volume, with Engravings. 

Mr. F. Accum is printing, Elements of 
Chemistry, f6r Self-instruction, after. the 
system of Sir Humphrey Davy, in two 8vo. 
volumes, with plates. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraces is about to pub- 
lish by subscription, a Concise View of 
True and False Religion, with Scriptural 
and other Extracts. , 

The third velume of Messrs. Kirpy and 
Srence’s Introduction to Entomology is in 
considerable forwardness. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, by W. 
A. CADELL,. esq. 2 vols. Svo. with engrav- 
ings, is expected to appear in the course of 
the present month. 

Mr. Crawrorp’s History of the Indian 


_ Archipelago is nearly ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. . 


with engravings. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance, by the Author of 

« Waverley,” &c. is also to appear in the 
month, . 

An Account of the Arctic Regions, by 

Mr, Scorxspy, will speedily appear, in- 

cluding the Natural History of Spitzbergen, 
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richly coloured engravings and twenty-four 
-&c. and 300: pages of letter-press. 
after. which the parts will be advanced.—In 


_sor, on a science immediately connected w4l 


. to Natural History, Astronomy, Biography. 














[ Now, 1, 





and the adjacent Islands, the Polar Ice, and 
the Greenland Seas; with a History ang 
Description of the Northern Whale Fish. 
ery, illustrated with many Anecdotes of the 
dangers of that Occupation ; chiefly derived 
from Researches made during seventeen 
voyages to the Polar Seas, in 2 vols. gyo, 
with engravings. 

A Sketch. of the History of France, from 
the Suspension to the Re-establishment of 
the Monarchy; with Biographical Memoirs 
of the principal Agents and: Victims of the 
Revolution, will speedily appear, in one yo- 
lume 8vo. with engravings. . 

Dr. Maccuttock’s Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, in 2 vols. 8yo, 
with engravings, may be expected early in 
this month. 

A Commentary on the Psalms, called 
Psalms of Degrees, is speedily to appear~.in 
which, among many. other interesting sub- 
jects, the Scriptural doctrine respecting the 
divinely instituted and honourable: estate of 
matrimony is explained and defended against 
the Popish errors of enforced celibacy and 
monastic seclusion, by the celebrated re- 
former, Martin Luther: to which is pre 
fixed, an Historical Account of the Mo- 
nasteries, particularly these of England, and 
an engraving of the monasti¢ habits. 

Wri iams’s Travels in Italy, Greece, and 
the Ionian Islands, in a series of Letters de- i 
scriptive of Manners, Scenery, and the Fine 
Arts, in 2 vols. 8yo. with engravings, are ¢<- 
pected in the early part of the month. 

An edition of the coHected works of Dr. 
John Moore, with Memoirs of his Life, by 
Dr. RoBERT ANDERSON, is printing, in 8yo. 

‘Mr. Wm. Goopuven is about to publish 
a Synopsis of Hebrew Gramraar, with Points, 
designed'to facilitate the acquirement of that 
Language. 

-“Mr.'Faytor has published the first part 
of his Historical Account of University of 
Dublin, (to consist of twelve parts,) ol 
an uniform plan with Mr. Ackermann s 
Histories: of the Oxford and Cambridge 
It is illustrated with three 
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pages of descriptive -letter-press. A pet 
will be published every two months till the 
whole is completed. The tvork is intent- 
ed.to ‘contain. about thirty coloured \ ~ 

he 
subscription continues open till Dec. *l, 





the course of the work several Essays vill 
be contributed, each by an eminent Proles- 







his own department. » 

Time’s Telescope ; or a Complete Guide 
to the Almanack for 1820; including 4 
riety of novel and interesting matter relatv 
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Antiquities, &c.; and an Introduction, 
Entomology, embellished with an emi 
matical Frontispiece, elegantly eng raved: ‘ 
Mr. FrepErick Nasa, having bee? * 
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at intervals during the last three 
years in .Paris, making Drawings of its 
incipal Buildings aud the surrounding 
ory, it is proposed to publish a series 
of Engravings (in number from 50 to 60) 
ander the title of Views in Paris and its 
Environs. ‘The work, comprising pot less 
than five plates in each part, with appro- 
jate letter-press, will extend to ten parts 
jn royal 4to. one to be published every three 
months. ‘The forward state of the engray- 
‘oes authorises the Proprietors to say, that 
the first wi'l be ready in the early part ofthe 
year 1820. 

Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir 
Jobn Falstaff; by the late Maurice Mor- 
gan, esq. formerly under Secretary of State, 
sreprinting in 8vo. with a Biographical 
and Critical Preface. 

The Wandering Jew; or, Hareach the 
Prolonged: being an Authentic Account of 
the Manners and Customs of the most 
distinguished Nations. Interspersed with 
Anecdotes of Celehrated Men of different 
periods, since ‘the lagt destruction of the 
Temple of Jerusalem. In a Narrative sup- 

to have been written by that mysteri- 
ous character. Jllustrated by numerous 

vings and maps. Collected and ar- 
R by the Rev. T. Ciark. 

inter Evening Tales, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
by Mr. James Hoaa, author of “ Queen’s 
Wake,” “ Brownie of Bods-beck,” &c. &c. 

Glenfergus, a novel; in 3 vols. 

Lorenzo, a poem; by Mr. Rory. 

Oa the ist of January will appear the 
frstnumber of a new Literary Journal, 
eatiled, The Retrospective Review, con- 
asting of Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and 
Extracts from curious, useful, and valuable 
books-in all languages, which have been 
published from the revival of Literature to 
thecommencement of the present century. 
Edited by a Society of Members of the 
University of Cambridge. To be continued 


The Rev. Dr. Neiison, author of the 


“Greek Exercises,” has in the press, an 
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mar. He has condensed the original work 
by omitting many supertiuous examples ; by 
printing the parts which are not necessary 
to be committed to memory in a smaller 
character,.and by rendering the table of 
verbs more compact. He has given a short 
view of the irregularly formed verbs, inde- 
clinable parts .of speech, peculiar rules of 
syntax, prosody, accents, and dialects in 
Latin, and very copious notes throughout 
the workin English. The whole will torma 
volume not larger than the common edi- 
tions of Moore, which contain the addi- 
tions that have been made to it by other 
Editors. 

An edition of the collected works of 
Dr. John Moore, with Memoirs of his 
Life, by Dr. Ropert ANDERSON, is printing 
in 8vo, 

Mr. Wisnart will publish, in the course 
of next month, a second edition of his T rang- 
lation of Scarpa on Aneurism, with addi- 
tional cases, and a Memoir on the -Ligature 
of the arteries of the Extremities, by the 
author. 

In the press, the second and concluding 


_ volume of Dr. Pye Smitn’s Scripture 


Testimony to the Messiah ; a book intended 
to elicit, by a cautious induction, the whole 
evidence on the most important question in 
the Unitarian Controversy. 

Mr. J. B. Wittiams, of'Shrewsbary, has 
in the press, and will speedily publish, a 
Memoir of Mrs. Hulton, the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Philip Henry; the 
Life is written by the Rev. Matthew Henry, 
and has never been printed. 

Mr. Joun Russert has a volume of 
Poems in the press. 

In the epi an Abridgement of the 
most popular modern Voyages and Travels ; 
illustrated with maps and numerous en- 
gravings. 12mo. Vol. }.—Containing Voy- 
ages and Travels in Europe. Vol. 2—in 
Asia. Vol. 3—in Africa. Vol. 4—in Ame- 


_rica. Intended for the use ef Schools and 
. young Persons; each volume distinct, By 


the Rey. T. CLARK, 





improved edition of Moore’s Greek Gram- 
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THE ‘face of the country is materially altered since our last report; the dormant 
‘Powers of vegetable life which were then suppressed by protracted drought, have been 
vy by refreshing showers and genial warmth; the pastures have exchanged 
Sr tusset hue for the verdure ef the Spring, and afford a good bite to the browsing 


iy w Bips have also made an dbundance of top, and the bulb is swelling to a size unex- 
Wea by the husbandman, who may now look forward with satisfaction in having his 

aisand rick-yerds well stored with provender, to meet the exigencies of an approaching 
MST, Which May probably require his earnest attention and solicitude in,behalf of his live- 
*S- He has already experienced two winters such as will not admit of his calculating on 
ire, nd the commencement of warm weather so early as the month of March, in the 
; ».with eyery prospect for its continuing late in the autumn, renders the summer 
post without precedent in modern times for uniformity and duration +of fine 


nd appears almost to forewarn him of what he may ultimately expect. 


cess of depositing the wheat-seed, is proceeding with considerable dispatch ; and 
ppy to observe that the old fashioned system of broad-cast is almost entirely 


| loded by cl good husbandmen, although there are some who still persist in the practice 


Ig underfurrow. It is also to be regretted in modern husbandry that the drilJ should 
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at all supersede the use of the dibble, to which it should only be auxillary in case of nepgg, 
sity. ‘The employment ofa number of poor children who cannot by any other means gary 
a trifling sum at this season of the years, (independant of- the benefit the farmer derive, 
from an augmented produce and superior sample) ought to operate as a sufficient indyca 
ment for him to extend the practice to its utmost limits. 

‘Che present season is unusually favourable for the execution of the*work ina stile of 
perfection not always attainable; it is unnecessary to remark, that precision and regularity 
in the distribution of the seed, (termed dropping), which is performed by children, ig 
even of more importance than: great attention to the work of dibbling, and in cold seasons 
when the fingers are benumbed; that portion of the labour is performed under many dis- 
advantages not now experienced, In such seasons,too, we have actually observed the sceg 
as many weeks in vegetating, as it has been days in the present one, and of course so much 
longer exposed to the depredations of reoks, and all the rapacious tribe with which the 
fields are infested. 

New Wheat comes to hand in fair condition, and produces a sample not generally con. 
spicuous for inferiority; a:remark by no means applicable to: Barley, which grain js 
almost without exception, coarse and ugly; and we think we may venture-to-assert, full 
one-third of what has been offered for sale is totally unfit for malting. We notice also a 
declaration in the provincial papers on the part of the Merchants, calling’ wpon the 
growers of Barley to desist from the practice of thrashing that grain by means of ma- 
chinery,- in consequence’of the “ very ‘serious complaints from the brewers of the injury 
the Malts sustain in flavour from mouldy corn, arising from the Barley being so fre- 
quently: damaged by the threshing» Machines,” and their consequent determination of 
“ refusing all:samples so damaged.” 

Lean stock of whatever description ;.cattle, sheep, and pigs, ate each selling extra- 
vagantly dear, and viewing the probable-future prices, which the articles wool, grain, and 
meat are likely to.command, we see no reason to congratulate either farmer or grazier on 
the prospect of remuneration. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Communicated by Mr: Apams, Edmonton, Middlesex. 
Latitude, 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitude, 3° 51 W. 

THE thermometer is noted at the extremes from the cold of the preceding night and 
the warmth of theday. The cold is ascertained by a self-registering thermometer, three 
feet from the ground, and the warmth from a thermometer exposed to the north, in the 
shade, twelve feet from the ground. 









































1819. | Ther. | Bar. | Wind | Gen.Remarksg 1819, | Ther. | Bar. |: Wind | Gen Remarks 
S, 0 at }2979| ESE. | Rain ¥ 53/3005, N.E. | Clea 
ro { 65. }ay72} S.W. | Clear Octet { 76 | 3014) N.E | Clear 
26 { 48 | 20°71 W.S.W. | Cloudy, rain 12 { 53 30°19 S.E. Foggy 
61 | 2935 | W.S.W.! Clear | 75 3023 | SLE. Clear 
oF { 43 (| 9978) S.W.. |.Cloudy, rain sf 63. | 30°19; S.W. Cloudy 
| 65 | 29°80) W. Cloudy, iain 6% | 30-61 | S.W. Clear 
es! | 56 | 2oret | W. Cloudy, rain sf 43 {30°99 S.W. Cloudy 
63 (2986) S.W. | Clear 62 {303} S.W.. | Cloudy 
anf} 36 ;°g8l; S.W. Cloudy, rain 15 f 44 (30°48 N.E. Cloudy 
“*U} 63 | Stat. SW: Cloudy 59 | 30°53 NE, Clear 
sof 50 | °998; S.W. Cloudy 16 { | $9 | 3045) N.W. Cloudy 
67 } 3015; S.W. Cloudy. 56 {30:36} N.wW. | Clear 
Oct. if 58 30°01 Ss. Cloudy 17 37 20°3] N. Clear 
73 | 29°97) S. Cloudy A 50 |30:39| N. Clear 
m 53 | 2992] S.W. | Cloudy 18 86 | 30°40} N. Clear 
§ { 69 j} 2998] S.-W. Cloudy { 54 | Stat. N. Clear 
af 5@ | ¢o94) N.W.. | Cloudy 19f SJ] | 30°31) -N.E. Cloudy 
| OF (9984) NW. | Cloudy 53 |.30:20:|  S.W. Cloudy 
sf 50 | 2975 s.W. Clear 20 32 | 2988 Ss. Cloudy 
58. | 29°83 S.W. Clear = { 56 |. 29°76 Ss. Rain 
5 87 | 30°06 N.W. lazy oo se |e 761 N.W. Cloudy 
, 52 | 30°99] N.W. | Cloudy ‘ { 38 | 2972) s.w. | Clear 
gf} 88 [sost) New. | Raia Pe 20 129960; N.wW. | Cloudy 
Uj} 3%: |3097) SW. | Cloudy | { 43 |°9°63'| WwW. Snow 
r{ 4i | 30°19; WS. Cioudy o4f | 2% | 30°51 Ww. Cloudy 
60: |su13 | W.S) | Cloudy “UL St [3055 [  w. Clear 
9 { 53 |} 30°°1). S.W. Cloudy os ee tal 
6 | 3024+ | SW. | Cloudy The snow of Thursday night bore dows an 
of 55.) 30°15 | S.E. Cloudy broke several branches of trees, from the weight 
66 }30°32) S.W. . | Cloudy. they had to sustain in consequence of their foliage 5 
wf 54 29°99 Ls S.E Clear. . }-and-so cold was the air, that on Saturday * tay 
73 $003 S.E. Clear « the snow was not quiie gone on the porth side © 


hedges, &c. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd's Coffee-house, Oct. 20,. 1819. 


*PHERE are certainly very great advantages accruing to a metropolis from being seated 
ora navigable river, by means of which supplies of every kind may be obtained from the 
most distant provinces of the kingdom, and from the most distant parts of the world. 
{ondon is that emporium of trade, which no city, accessible by land only, ever could be. 
The facility with which fleets of immense value and ships of great burden, enter its port, 
at so great a distance from the sea, and by a navigation so difficult and intricate, justly ex- 
gites'admiration: it is eqnally wonderful, as a convenience, and a security. 
. But there is no conveniency without its inconvenience; and London finds, that, to draw 
supplies of necessary articles from a distance, is to place a dependance on that distances; 
and to-lie at the mercy of persons whose interests are more or less opposed to those of the 
metropolis.. At this moment, the keelmen and sailors belonging to the coal-works on the 
Tyne, and in the neighbourhood of Newcastle, consider themselves as holding in their 
hiands*the fate of the city of London, so far as concetns the comforts derived from that 
vely important article, fuel. ‘They have taken the opportunity of the approach of winter 
to strike for higher wages; and they not only refuse to work themselves, but they refuse 
tothe utmost of their power to let others work, who might be willing. ; 
“We shall not presume to hold the balance of justice between the labourers and their 
@iployers. That isin much better hands than ours. But, it cannot escape the remark 
af the judicious, that every such insurrection tends to raise the price of the commodity, 
and te increase the sufferings of the poorer part of the community in the capital. To 
the rich, the object of a few shillings additional, even supposing they have not already laid 
intheir winter supply, is comparatively nothing; but to the poor, who purchase for their 
&aily consumption, the difference is material ; and should a hard winter follow, the severity 
maybe tenfold more than can bé provided against. Nor will it avail to seek a supply 
ftom the interior by the canals, as they in that case, will be completely frozen over. At 
present, the supply from the Staffordshire pits is limited :—but, the coal-men in the north 
way thank themselves, if eventually, this limitation should be removed. 
Happily, the supply of Corn brought to the London market, is at present ample; and 
the idea of a scarcity is admitted into the contemplation of no one ; though it must be re- 
elected, that the river is not proof against frosts and ice. Not meaning to indulge any 
sich anticipations, we have much pleasure in stating the prices of corn to be moderate at 
this moment, which ought to be a subject of great gratitude to Providence, as the wisest 
slatesman could not answer for events, should a dearness of provisions be annexed to 
thealleged intermission of employment in some branches of our manufactures. We con- 


 eive'that there is‘no sensible or singular falling off in any department of settled busine’s 


inLondon, at this moment: but the reader may conceive what aggravated evils would 
fillow the three scarcities—of work—of corn—and of coals. . 
The AveraGe Prices or Corn FoR ENGLAND AND WALES, are, Wheat, 66s. 11d. 
Rye, 44s. 2d. Barley, 38s. 6d. Oats, 25s. 8d. Beans, 47s. 7d. Peas, 49s. 9d.— Whether 
the farmer ought to be as-well satisfied with these prices, as the public, may be placed 
among questions too doubtful to: be answered..-We believe, that Wheat should never be 
under*70s', to allow the agricultural interest a fair portion of profit; and that, whatever 
may this: year be found too advantageous to the consumer, as being ‘below the fair mark, 
maynext year turn to his disadvantage. We need not say that the ports continue closed 
‘gainst foreign corn ; the mere statement of these prices warrants the inference. 

Inthe mean while, animal food commands fair prices; and there is no diminution of 
pric@in the provision market, for Beef and Pork. Butter may be obtained on terms 
somewhat lower than lately. | 
he’ beautiful weather so long continued has been favourable to whatever remained 
hered-of the productions of the field, the orchard, and the garden. Many kinds‘of 
of esculent' roots and vegetables, are in great abundance. But, the season has also 
Peaslivl on seme departments of commerce; as the preparations for exportation 
havebéen continued ‘to a late pertod. 

This has been particularly felt in the article of Rerixep SuGars; which have experi- 
@esd: a brisk demand for the Hanse Towns, and the Baltic: to this must be added the 
. on called for’by the Mediterranean trade, which is not so affected by the weather ; 
aal enquiry for Home Consumption. The manufacturers, however, did little 
wethanY clear their stores: as the prices were not raised, but, on the contrary, have ra- 
way, especially since the demand has been in great measure, if not altogether, 













fer, true, that good Sugars command their price, as they always will; but 
‘Kitids have declined. In fact, prime articles are scarce, and low qualities 
spréssed; while those of fair qualities, and good fair, are steady. ; 


tis is; on the whole, the best state of the market, for any commodity. “When 
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che prices of the average qualities are steady, both buyer and seller understand thei 
relative situation without difficulty. That prime goods, which from the very nature of 
superiority, never cun be plentiful, or at Jeast not abundant, should enjoy advantages, is 
but just: that inferior, though more within reach of ordinary consumers, who certainly 
form the mass of purchasers, should obtain lower prices, cannot justly be wonderedat, 
"Fhe market may be stated favourable,on the whole. Foreign Sugars are heavy, aud the 
most judicious do not think them likely to rise. a7 

Corres has been brought to. market in considerable quantities of late; and, for the 
most part,to some advantage. . It is true, that the general run of the article submitted toa 
slight depression, but at the decline of 1s. to 2s..per ewt. several extensive sales have been 
eflected. There can be no doubt but what this article, also, derives advantage from the 
tine and apen weather; should that change, the chance of exportation will change with it, 
and the buyers will discontinue their enquiries. The prices of coffee on the continent are 
reported to continue firm; and.of course this will regulate orders. It ts. thought, that the 
continental dealers have no great stock on hand, and that much has lately been, and still is, 
‘wanted for immediate consumption. 

The Corron market has been extremely heavy; and probably must continue to be 
be affected by circumstances too notorious to. need explanation. ‘The prices of the raw 
commodity fal], and those of the prepared. article lower with them. The manufacturers 
are, of course, unwilling to encumber themselves with a stock that they cannot readily work 
up, or, which if worked up, they cannot readily dispose of to advantage. There are, there- 
fore, at injervals, some lively enquiries made, and these being supplied, there are intervals 
in which noiling is doing. In a trade subject to such chances, litle can be suid to be 
setiled : a sale brought to masket to-day may meet with.great encouragement ; while that 
e! to-morrow shall passoff with scargely any atiention. Of one sale of 700 hales, only 150 
were sold: another sale announced has been wholly withdrawn, on account of the languid 
state of the market. In the mean while the supply increases :.our last report stated the 
quantity in the warehouses of the East India Company, at 175,000 bags ; it now exceeds 
185,000 bags. This exceeding cannot but influence the buyers-who know stufliciently well 
@hat this article is too heavy to. be kept by the. holders longer than the first acce, table offer 
made, or, in plain English, the lowest terms.on which they can afford to sell. But we 
should not quit this article without remarking a disposition in the Americans to retain the 
trade they have long enjoyed, by carrying piece-gooes and other manufactures irom port 
#o port,.as noticedin our kast, and again in our present reports from abroad. This will, 
eventually, interfere with the trade,of some other countries ; but where it may ultinately 
be most severely felt, itis not easy to say ; perhaps not in Britain. 

Dyeing Drugs, and Inpreo, held up their prices; especially those kinds which are 
suited for exportation ; that is to say, not the very prime, or first quality, but best seconds, 
and good or middling. This seems to be most in request for foreign markets ; and while 
at sets at rest the Buonapartean guestion about pasted (woad) and French preductivas ol 
that nature, it tells favourably for the ingenuity of ihe foreign warkmen, who certaiily, 
‘wh ingredients which our artizans call seconds, do produce some exccilent articles. We 
have repeatedly cautioned our people against suffering .therselves td be beguiled by the 
inconsistent feelings of national pride ; they will fisd, when t#o late, perhaps, that foreiguers 
are not so far behind them, .as.unwise prejudice induces thei to sippose. 

The Frurr Season has been no less favourable, and produce no less abundant in 
Spain,.along the Mediterranean, and the Levant, than among ourselves... New Fruit may 
be expected to arrive daily ; and report speaks in-high terms of both quantity and quality. 
Tt will come, no doubt, toa good market; but those who suppose themselves to be best 
informed, observe, that the supply remaining on hand, in London, is very considerable. 

‘We take this opportunity of requesting such of our correspondents, who are adepts in 
making wines from fruits of British growth, to record the effects of the present plentiful 
scason on the liquors produced. .It is well known, that patriotic societies among us 
have proposed premiums for home-made wines; and we conceive that the maturity to 
which our fruits have arrived this season, should have most beneficial effects. It would 
be mortifying to suppose that weather so congenial and beautiful, and so long continued, 
should possess no advantages over perpetual rains, chills and blights, which sutler the 
‘fruits to advance scarcely half way to ripeness. | | 

Whether our wines may ever again, as they formerly did, rival those of the continew, 
and be drank at French tables, we presume. not to say.; ‘but we cannot think of rivalling 
the productions of hotter climates, or of finding any-substitute for the rum of our Wes 
India Islands. That spirituous beverage has . been in, demand lately ; much of it for 
exportation : nearly 1,000 casks in the last week only ; proof sufficient that other natons 
have no dislike to the flavour of the article. 

‘ BRANDY has lately met with few buyers; should such. adventure into the market, there 
is no doubt but what at this moment they might make very favourable terms. ‘The pi 
sent prices are little other than nominal, Geneva is absolutely without enquiries. 

AVhat effect the interruptions at Newcastle, among the colliers, may have on the y* 
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’ iit gfe : 
¥ ° eh Bt th 
ie gotks in London, we cannot say : we presume that those establishments lay in their stocks | , Hi hit tei 
ef of coal much earlier: and it is more than probable, that their accumulations of coke : Pa eit 
a gee prove & very acceptable supply of fuel, in case of a scarcity of coal in the metro- fee HEE ae 
ly is; they afford a reserve, which need might rejoice to obtain. However that might Ve 
7 itgives us pleasure to report, that the number of ships, at first said to be missing im . ie a & 
he the North Seas, is much less than was stated ; and that the price of Orn continues to de- PH ah. 
dine. Undoubtedly, there can be no great satisfaction in being locked in for weeks toge- Ha) oe 
-. ther by a body of ice, ten or twenty miles, or more, in diameter, in latitude 75, or there- bea Ma 
id abouts; but, in proportion to the danger is the joy at deliverance, and the breaking up 1s Wal ae 
ed of the impediment cannot but raise the heart and the spirits in a wonderful degree ; espe- tae FT tf 
vs tially if, as appears to be the case in the present instance, the time.has been profitably We can ae 
it spent in the object of the voyage, and the vessels arrive at home full fished. ig hs | 
b . - a * 7 4 ' me Mi meee ae 
are TaLLow continues to decline as well as oil ; and the supply, it is understood, leaves no tthe be Ma 
the room to fear a scarcity. ct, ih, 
Is, Tozacco. is rising ; exportation is active; and the demand is lively ; to this must be Fae tet ¢ 
be added, that home consumption seems to have taken 4 kind of start also ; so that, by the ne Ee ig 
. combined efficacy of these, the languor in which this~ article’ was lately involved is re- nas bi 
7 moved ; and we conclude that prices will continue to advance, at léast to a certain point. eae 
er How far the prices in London may bear to be raised, regard being had to the supply in ne i : 
wa wtlivity, or in expectation abroad, we do not here undertake to determine. os RAV RD 
ale | Notwithstanding the allurements of the present sun-shine and fine weather, we mnst | 3 
» be ntallow ourselvestg suppose that winter can be'very far off. Without consulting Moore Fits GO Pale 
that ot Partride, we know that frosty nights are at hand, perhaps snow ; and the utmost delay ba Hb hs 
150 we can fiope for, is but the famous “‘ three days before or three days after” of our most te ae lan 
ruid judicious prognosticators. This will have its effect too on commerce: when thé Baltic is ae: 2 
“the frezen no ships can clear out for the Baltic $ when the rivers and canals of the continent ba jt iM 
seeds are clogged with ice, no goods can be sent into the interior. Tlappily Britain is so situated eae 
well that her trade to.all parts can never be wholly stopped at once; and therefore, though we ood Bek ie 
offer may have the less to report as concerns the north, yet we may comfort ourselves and our FF, ean A 
t we naders, that the east, the west, and the south, are still open to our spirit of adventure and ie bel ae 
n the  puiteommercial enterprize. bit ei y 
: ee wm eee 
2 ass EXTRACTS OF REPORTS FROM FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. rs Bal ee 
re ra, Sept. 18, 1819,—There have latterly been more sales made than for some Th) Waele 
ately 0) s for Colonial and Piece Goods, for which the demand remains brisk, particularly ee hi 
, Tast India Calicoes, which have been principally supplied by the Americans, whose trade pe ; a: 
i “ vit this place has fatterly been very extensive. We have had some direct arrivals of g.' i 
a e, but prices continue firm with appearance of advancing—St. Domingo is now va) Bb ae 
pay hd2iia 22; for a cargo of Havannah, fi 21 was yesterday refused. The quantity rg YE 
eo t now here is very small, good ordinary crashed is selling at 18 fl. Pepper is ieee 
~~ about 11 dols.; it appears this article is one of the most favourite and profitable articles v. ae: 
rs othe Americans. Lead is in demand at 39 dolls. Iron very dull. Buenos Ayres Hides ' at: ae hy 
ig * arevery much in demand.—Exchange, London 49%---Paris 1044. Yet ak 
vier a ae niet Pde: fae a 
’ _ Naples, Sept. 14, 1819.—Sugar is rather dull. Coffee is enquired after, and for good pate, GS i 
ant in . ig 80 dolls. could be obtained. _ Tron is getting more in demand, though it wil] not Me ae thas 
tmay reteorer cost and charges from England. Oil at Gallipoli about 50 ducats per Salm on * eae i, 
nalts. ‘ward, deliverable in January. The first cargo of Cod Fish arrived yesterday with 25,000 hee 2 |e 
heat @uatals, and has been sold at dolls. 15. 65.—Exchange, London 596—Paris 23 70. rt ae i 
le. _ & Petersburgh, 12-24, Sept. 1819.—Litile is doing in Russian Gocds at this moment ; ¥ aa 
pis in tae Candie Tallow, 160 ro. Soap ditto, 138, Linseed of good qualities, 31. Flax, ib of ie 
ontiftl 19, Clean Hemp, 88 and 93, according to quality. Freights are low, and ship-room te <i he 
ng us Me Beahiful:,20s. per ton. for Tallow; 45s. for Hemp; and 3s. 6d. per qr. for Linseed. ae oe ie 
rity 7 20Pondon Exchange, London, 10d}.; Paris, 109; Uamburgh, 93; Amsterdani, 103; ie one 
vot wer Rubles, 3.744. Stock (6. p.c,) 923. P ee bea 
inued, HR fate. et ) png he aD 
op the p. Oct. 15, 1819.—T rade is unusually stagnant here at present ; Sugar is uncom ' 1) an | 
and.every successive sale is made at lower prices; Coffee is firmer, and in . oil 1 
tinem, em and, and all the late purchases appear to have been for immediate consumption. } bai read | We 
valling ae eHASEE of Wheat have been made for England at 9% ct. M. (Current Mark) for bese ee a | | 
> West vin Tobacco is dull, and only best Virginia is saleable at 65 a 3. Cottonis steady ai Hricad ' 
it fot $10 167 for Bengal, 28.to 29 for Georgia, and 30 to 35 for Louisiana. Mrchapge, Lon- jib Bet a Hi 
nations » Watwo months. Paris, two months, 2 p. c. disc. feige Gal i 
. ite tats 
Sea 
}, there i k, 
he pré- t 
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BANKRUPYTS. 


PROM serpT. 23, TO OCT. 


22,1819, INCLUSIVE. 


NB. In Bankruptcics:in and near London, the Atternics are to be understood to reside ig 
London ; and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise 
erpressed. The Solicitors’ names are between parentheses, 


ABBOTT, A. Live 
Armstrong, R. Sor: 
street, Strand 
Atherton, J. Liverpo™l, hosjer [Adlington & Gregory, Bed- 
ford-row, London 
Barford, V. Rumford, grocer (Pisher, Staple Inn 
Barnett, B. Green-street, broker (Vincent, Bedford-street 
Baron, H. aver Darwen, calico-printer (Milne & Parry, 
, erapie 
Peadle, J: Stourbridge, mercer (Price & Co. Lincoln’s Inn 
Beaven, W. Buckley Mountain, timber-merchant (Avison 
& Wheeler, Castle-street, Holborn 
Bifd, R. Kingstanley, timber-merchant (King, Serjéant’s 
Than, London 
Ringley, G. Piccadilly, milliner [Richardson, Golden-square 
Bissix, W. Bristol, pipe-maker (Bourdillon & Hewitt, 
Bread-street, London 
Blackett, J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, innkeeper. (Bell & Bro- 
drick, London 
Plain, J. Shadwell, grocer (Cardale & Young, Gray’s Inn 
Bolsover, J. Stock port, flour-dealer [Adlington & Gregorv, 
Bedford-row, London 
Brown, J. Aber, Glamorgan, edge-tool-manufacturer [Price 
& Co. Lincoln’s Inn, London 
Buck, C. East Smithfield, victualler [Birkett, Cloak-lane 
Bull, M. Henrietta-street, tallow-chandier (Warrand, jun. 
Mark-lane. 
Burridge, W. Lyme-Regis, merchant [Leyes, Chancery- 
lane, London 
Candy, R. Frome Selwood, linen-draper (Williams, Red 
Liou-square, London 
Cardwell, H.’ Hunshelfbank Mill, thread-manufacturer 
(Edmunds, Lincoin’s Ina, London 
Collingwood, W. Low Lights, earthenware-manufacturer 
(Bell & Co. Bow Church-yard, London 
Cuming, G. Roehampton, carpenter (Luttly & Son, Cop- 
that-court, London 
.Devey, Vi. Holiand-street, Surrey, & J. Devey, Coal Ex- 
change, coai & shipowners (Welch, Nicholas-lane 
Devey, W. & F. Albion Coai Wharf, Surrey, coa!-merchants 
(Weich, Nicholas-lane 
Dover, H. & A. De Froger, Bread-etreet-mews, merchants 
' ( Bourdilion & Co. Bread-street 
Dudman, R. & G. Winter, Jerusalem Coffee-house, mer- 
chants (Lane & Bennett, Lawrence Pountney-hill 
Edmonds, N. Parliament-street, hatter 
square 
Edwards, W. Langford, tanner (Clarke & Co. Chancery- 
lane, London 
Emery, G. Haughton, dealer [Anstice & Wright, Temple 
England, T. Smithfield, vintuer (Quallett & Hancock, 
Dockhead 


l, upholsterer (Moncroft & Fowler 
wark, hat-mannfacturer [Mott, Essex- 


(Rigby, Golden- 


Ettershank, G. Dorking, nurseryman (Noye & Co, Mincing 
lane, London 
Evans, H. Cheapside, silk-manufacturer (Stratton & All- 
port, Shoreditch 
Falkn«r, H. Liverpool, grocer (Chester, Staple Inn, London 
Francis, G. Rotherhithe, Irish provision-merchant { Poilock, 
Rasinghali-street 
Fry, R. sen. Lultington, grocer [Leigh, Wood-st. London 
Gaskell, J. Chapel-en-le-Frith, cotton-spinner (Sweet & Co. 
Basinghali-strect, London 
Gaulton, J. Milborne St. Andrew, victualler (Pearson, Tem- 
ple, London 
’ Glover, T. Northend, victualier (Richardsons, Walbrook 
Gvod, \¥. Cambridge, currier {[Kooke & Co. Armorer’s- 
all, London 
Goundry, G. Knaresborough, iron-founder (Alexander & 
wry | - — 
Grove, C. & H. E. Birmingham, coal-merchants [Darke 
‘Bedford-row, London’ j . 
Harding, T. jun. Helstone, grocer (Price & Co. Lincoln’s 
Tun, London 
Hitchon, I. eaiderininstes, wool-stapler {Lodington & Hall, 
cmple 
Hodgkin, C. Bishopsgate-street Within, merchant 7Pope 
. Bishopsgate Church-yard ' ee: 
Hodgson, T. C. Leominster, draper (Clarke & Co. Chan- 


cory lane, London ; 

Hudd, G. Norwood, miller (Lewis, Cruteched Friars, London 

Hudson, W. Ebenezer-place, ship-owner [Dann & Cross- 
land, Broad-street 

Istes, J. New City Chambers, iasurance-broker (Cottle, 
Aldcermanbory 


Jackson, J. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, joiner [Bell & Broderick, 
Cheapside, Londoa 


Jennings, J. & J. Naylor, Liverpool, coaci-makers 
ington & Gregory, Bediord-row, Loadon (Ad- 

Johnson, J. Goodge-street, shoe-manufaciurer 
Clement’s Inn ' 

Johnson, R. jun, Bipon, seed-crusher (Lodington & Hall 
Tempie, London ? 

Johnson, G, Bristol, engraver [Price & Co. Lincoly’s Inn 

King, J. G. Pump-row, cotton-winder. (Woodward & Cok 
lins, Nichojas-lane 

Lavers, J. Kingsbridge & Buckfast, woollen-manufacturer 
[Price, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn, London : 

Leahy, D. Lawrence Pountney-lane, merchant (Paterson & 
Peile, Old Broad-sireet 

Lear, F. Bristol, butcher (Stocker & Co, Carey-street, 


(Ulmney, 


London 
Lioyd, R. Liverpool, merchant (Dacid & Jolin, Palgrave 
place, London 


Locke, S. Temple-place, Surrey, dealer [Unwin, Shadwell 

Dunn, D. Lower Seymour-mews, hackueyman (Pittman, 
Symond’s Inn 

M‘Nae, T. Queen-square,.merchant (Walton & Co, Gir 
ler’s-hall \ 

Matthews, T. Frith-street, stationer (Hurd & Johnson, 


euple 
Meanley, R. Bloxwich, butcher [Hunt, Surrey-st. London 
Merrett, J. Arlington, cattle-dealer | Vizard & Co. Lincoln's 
Inn-fields, London f 
Metcalfe, W. Cranbourne-strcet, linen-draper (Jones, Size 


lane 
M a M, Wigan, shopkeeper (Ellis, Chancery-lane, 
ndon 
Moss, M. West-square, merchant (Isaacs, St. Mary Axe 
O’Brien, J. Broad-street-byildings, merchaut [Readon & 
Co, Gracechurch-street ; 
Pell, W. Great Eastcheap, chemist (Wilde, Co)lege-hill 
Peters, J. Dorking, lime-burner (West, Southampton 


buildings 

Phillips,.G. Argyle-street, manufacturer in bronze [Dyke, 
Arundel-street 

Powell, T. & W. Brown, Liverpool, merchants (Griffith & 


inde 
Pritchard, T. jun. Bristol, merchant (Bourdillon & Co, 
Bread-street, London 
Pritchard, W. & E. Beran, Bristol, merchants [Pourdillon 
& Co. Bread-street, London 
Riley, Ts Wednesbury, carpenter (Hunt, Surrey-street, 


ondon 
Roaksiey, J. Sheffield, grocer (Wilson, Hatton-gardev, 


London 
Roper, W. sen. & J. Roper, & W. Roper, jun. Damens, cot- 
ton-spinners (Makinson, Temple, London 
Sanders, R. Worcester, glove-manufacturer (Platt, London 
Saunders, J. & D, Gloucester, grocers (Clarke & Ca. Cliau- 
c:ry-lane, London ; 
Scholefield, J. Saddleworth, woollen-cord-manufactory. 
[Battye, Chancery-lane, London 
Sellers, G. Kingston-ipon-Hull, merchant [ Rosser, Bart- 
lett’s-build.ngs, London i. 
Slater, J. & R. Samieshury Mill, cotton-spinucrs (Wilson, 
Hatton-garden, London Me 
Spitta, C. L. Camberwell, merchant [Paticrson & Pelle, 
Old Broad-stvect ; 
Snell, Y. Rowley, J. and C. Gadderer, Limehouse, timber- 
merchants {Holt, Threadneedie-sirect 
Stanton, L. Drury-lane, cheesemonger [W.& D. Richart 
son, Waibrook : 
Steedman, G. Vauxhall, Birmingham, victualler [Edmunds, 
Lincoin’s Inn : ; 
Stone, R. Floore, baker {Longdill and Butteriield, Lovdon 
Summers, H. St. Swithiu’s-lane, merchant (Croft, Chat- 
cery-lane’ stil 
Taylor, W. Salisbury Coffee-house, Durlau-street {Hamil- 
ton, Tavistock-row : 
Watkins, E. York-street, tailor {Bubb X Co.' lement’s Ina 
Waisop, J. & P. Mills, Bisop-Wearmouth, builders [Swain 
& Co. Oid Jewry, London ory 
Watts, W.. Manchester, calico-priatsclier [Clarke & ©. 
Chanucery-lane, London . 
Whitworth; O. Birstal, bianket-manufacturer (Evans, Hat- 
ton-garden, London aaa : an. 
Wilsov, R. Bow-lane, warehouseman [Evit & Co. Hay 
sguare ¥ . . 
Wilson, H. jun. Nottingham, lace-maiuiacturer (Knowles, 
, New ion, Loadoa 
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- DIVIDENDS. 


Abbott, R. Coventry, Oct. 30 
Ackland, T. sea. Greenwich, Nov. 6 
Adaus, T. P. Rood-lane, Oct. 50 
Adams, B, Bucklershard, Nov. 20 
Akers, W. Uttoxeter, Oct. 26 
Authony, J. Norfolk, Oct. 28 
Ashby, W.Godmanchester, Nov. 5 
Bray, k. Gosport, Noy. 16 


Burraston, 


Boyn, D. Londoa, 


Ball, P. Worcester, Nov. 5 
Beasiey, R. G. Austin-friars, Nov. 4 
Bradford, R. Bromyard, Nov. 4 
Bassano, J. Thames-street, Noy. 2 

W. Worcester, Oct. 16 
Barnes, J. Cinderford 
Bell, J. R. Old Broad-street, Nov. 9 
Oct. 2 


B J. and C. Hatfield, Nov. 6 
ire ‘ aw, J. and R. Lancaste r, OcL F 
barker, Stratford, Nov. o 

Bonsall, R. Southwark , Oct. 30 - 
Brown, W. Sutton-at- Hon, Oct. 
Burchall, L. Lancasiire, Nov I : 
Baker, C. T. Mariboroug’, Now. ‘. 
Bateman, J. West Smitificid, NOV 


Nov. 30 
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ch. W, Fleet-street, Oct. 30 
je J. Old <7 eg Nov. 6 
wa J, Wapping, Nav.13_ . 
Bit | iy DP Almondburs, Nov. 13 
75. M. _ eee Nov. 16 
Bridgman J. V. Tavistock, Nov. 15 
! ayne, W. Leicester, Nov. 18 
Collen, R Cheapside, Noy. Nov. 13 
Coleman, 1. Birmingham, Oct. 30 
R. jun. Liverpool, ‘eo 3 
Caer 1 Bishopsgate-street, Oct. 30 
Court, M. Savage-gardens, Nov. 30 
R. perks,’ cv. 5 ; 
, 5. St. Mary-le-bone, Oct.30 
C. Horsham, Oct. 26 
(ut,d. Coventry, Oct. 30 
Channer, G. Sutton, Novy. 6 
even, T. Truro, Oct. 16 
( ,W. Manchester, Noy. 4 
Careless, R. Hereford, Nov. 8 
Davis, N. New-road, Nov. 2 - 
Docker, J. Great Russell-st. Nov. 16 
Davis, R. New Bohd-street, Noy. 16 
Dean, W. papelids, Oct. 26 
fiton, R. Nottingham, Oct. 30 
Evans, G. a, iit Oct. 12 
hetcher, W. Bridekirk, Nov. 2 
F ,T. Nantwel, Oct. 16 
J. Hammersmith, Nov. 4 
s. Ludlow, Nov. 5 
cians, VE jun. Hereford, Oct. 25 
Gibson, J. Doctor’s Commons, Oct. 19 
Gunton, J. Pimlico, Oct. 30 
J. Cheltenham, Oct. 28 
Graat, J, Coleman-street, Oct. 30 
Golding, J. Colchester, Oct. 29 
A. East Simithtield, Oct. 30 
Gardiner, G. St. John-street, Noy. 20 
Gowland, M. J. Whitley, Nov. 15 
thuley, M. Fleet-street, Nov. 13 
Haveoek, W. Bury, Nov. 2 
A M. Kin ston-upon-Hull,Nov.2 
W. “3 lds, Oct. 30 
flagedorn, J. P. H. London, Nov. 6 
R. Wood-street, Nov. 6 
J, Old City Chambers, Oct. 2 
T. Cornhill, Nov. 2 
der, Herefordshire, Oct. 26 
J. Whitecross-street, Oct. 9 
J. Ki L nh, Oct. 27 
» Norwich, Nov. 1 


. Kinder 


Dividends.—Stocks. 


Hal!, A. Drayton, Oct. 25 

Hurry, S. Anger Sock, Uct. W 

Hutchinson, W. St. John-st. Oct. W 

Hinde, T. Liverpool, Nov. 5 

Hague, G. Sheffield, Noy. 2 

Harman, J. Bush-lane, Oct. 30 

Harris, T. Liverpool, Nov. 16 

Harper, J. High-street, Nov. 16 

Higginson, H. Finsbury-square, Nov.6 

Hunter, T. jun. King’s Lynn, Oct. 25 

Ingram, L. Cheapside, Nov. 16 

Jones, C. E. Kentish Town, Nov. 13 

Jenkins, J. Piccadiliy, Nov. 6 

James; R. Builth, Oct. 16 

Johnson, S, Finsbury, Oct. 16 

Jackson, W. Shepton Mallet, Nov. 2 

Kendrick, F. Holbora, Nev. 13 

Kirkby, W. Chilvers Coton, Nov, 11 

J. Arbury Mill, Nov. 11 

King, J. Tonbrid » Oct. 30 

Loft, G. Wordbric ge, Nov, 12 

Leigh, S. Strand, Nov. 16 

Lancaster, T. J. Cateaton-street, Nov.2 

Lansdell, J. Northawptoa-squ. Nov. 2 

Lotan, J. Chiswell-strect, Oct. 30 

Lewis, R. Trefnanney, Oct. 11 

Lloyd, I’. St. James’s-street, Oct. 26 

Lacy, J. Whitby, Nov. 1 

Taylor, T. Outwood, Nov. 4 

Laing, J. C. Garford-street, Nov. 6 

Levin, W. L. ponte Oct. 30 

Lutey, T. W apping - Oct. 30 

Mackenzie, C. edford-square, Nov.13 

Montague, D. West Sinithfield, Nov.13 

Mills, ©. Es Stamford, Oct. 23 

Milnes, R. Mirfield, Noy. 18 

Mousley, W. Staffordshire, Oct. 30 

Marsden, T. sea. Curtain-road, Nov. 13 

Meredith, T. London-street, Nov. 29 

Mytton, J. Pool, Nov. 1 

Nicholls, J. G. Moulsey, Noy, 16 

Nott, T. Bristol, Oct. 25 

North, G. Brecknock, Nov.4 + 

Nott, T. Piccadilly, Get. 19 

Nye, J. Tuubridge, Oct. 30 

Owen, J. St. Helen’s, Nov. 13 

Peart, W. Clerkenwell, Nov. 2 

Platt, R. Lancashire, ct. 27 

Peart, W. Clerkenwell, Dec. 11 

Pyer, G. Monmoutlishire, Oct, 27 

Payne, J. Clerkenwell, Nov. 6 

Pocklington, R. Nottinghamshire, 
Oct. 28 


481 


Pitsbury, T. Chelsea, Oct. 29 

Ne eae T. W. Falmeuth, Oct. 27 
Robin-on, $: 8. Change-alley, Nov. 16 
Richmond, L. G, Rotherhithe, Oct, 2 
Roberts, J. Brongain, Oct. 18 

Rose, J. Cornhil¥, Oct. 19 

Riding, J. Blackburn, Oct. 23 
Rowntree, J. York, Nov. 2 

Street, W. Throgmorton-sireet, Nov.18@ 
Scott, R. Liverpool, Nov. 2 

Siow, G. Manchester, Nov. 6 

Stevens, J. Unylelant, Nov. 10 

Slater, = B. Liverpool, Nov. 8 

Sholes, S. Manchester, Oct. 29. 
Slater, T; Kingston-upon-Hull, Nov. 1. 
Salter, M. St.George in the East, Oct.30 
Saunders, J. Cradley, Dec. 13 

St. Barbe, J. Austin-friars, Novy. 13 
Shane, J. E. Fleei-street, Nov. 13 
S*uthern, G. Streatham, Nov. 20 
Seaton, J. Huddersfield, Nov. 13 _ 
Scott, T. Liver ool, Nov. 18 ' 
Thurkle, G. M. New-street-square, 

~ ™» Bae . 
Thomas, W. Cheapside, Nov. 20 
Topman, J. Bloomsbury, Nov. 16 
Turnbull, J. Broad-street, Nov. 6 
‘Thomson, F. Bow-lane, Oct. 27 
Timothy, W. Leigh, Oct. 27 , 
Thorpe, {. Reddish Mills, Nov. 15 
Varley, T. Huddersfield, Nov. 13 
Veysey, A. Exeter, Oct. 28 
Voilans, J, Leeds, Nov. 1 
Wotherspoon, M. Liverpool, Nov. 1 
Williams, W. Throgmorton-st. Noy. 16 
White, T. jun. Great Winchester-street, 

Nov. 16 

White, W. Coventry, Oct. 30 
Wright, J, Aldermaubury, Oct. 30 
Watson, Ei Love-lane, Oct, 29 
Wilkinson, J. Sculcoates, Oct. 29 
Witts, R. Loudon, Oct. 30 
Ward, D. Southampton, Nov. $ 
Wright, F. Rathbone-place, Oct. 30 
V hitmore, W. Holland-street, Ot. 30 
Whitbread, W. Bath, Nov. 4 
Weiby, C. C. &. Leicester, Oct. 28 
Wheeler, J. Stratiord-on-Avon, Oct.27 
Wainewright, W. Liverpool, Nov. 4 
Wilmshurst, G. Red Cross-str. Nov. 4 
Walcot, T. Portsea, Nov. 6 
Whitehead, G. London, Nov. 6 
Young, A. Stamford, Oct. 27 








Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th Sept. 


to the 25th Oct. inclusive. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE from the 28th Sept. to the 22nd October, both inclusive, 





Amsterdanicf. . . . . 12 2 21°19 
Dittoat sight, . . . . IL 18 Il 16) 
Rotterdam .... -+- 12 23 §42 0 
Amwerp SSS ee 1S 4 ORS 
Hamburgh . .. . . 36 6 36 2 
ARGOA jc. ic ec ee ts DB FT 3 
Paris, $3 dayssight. . . 25 35 25 20 
Ditto . . «© «© «© s + 2565 25 50 


Beietene: ks ej en BS 65...85.180 | 
Frankfort onthe Main . . .. . J52 
Viennaef.2m.flo. . ..s. 10 5. 10 
pe ON et 

Cadiz met Domne teller 5 gg 36 
ges al a a he ee ae 





BOUCCIORE: =< 0 oe Ht el tlw St 


Seville . . . e . . . . Py . 304 
Gibraltar Pe eee 
REN 6 6 lige hat se 2 


Genoa. .. - -« a 
Venice, Ital. Liv... - 27 20 27 a 
6 te ie’ 4's bb Beer re- eo @ ae 
EP oe ee ae 
Palermo, per oz. .. '. «© . 117d 116d, 





PRICES: OF BULLION at per Ounce. 


Portugal Gold in Coin . 
Foreign Goldin hars . ®% 
New Doubloons 

New Dollars gay 
Silver in bars, standard 
New Louis, each 


POreirrn i, 5 wane. £8 534 
ME aids. 5 wale). BA 534 
Rio Janeiro. . . .. . . 58 57 
Se Sets « 5 Soe 2 «BS lid 
Cork . 1. 2. «© © © « « « 1% nF 

L. 8, d. L. 8 d. 

0 0 0 0 V0 0 

317 104 00 0 

313 6 0 0 0 

0 5 0 0 0 0 

0.35 @ 0 0 O 

0 0 0 0 0 OU 





DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


ALTHOUGH it is not in our power 
to congratulate our readers upon the ab- 
solute restoration of tranquillity in what 
may he called the disturbed districts, we 
are at least enabled to commence our I:- 
bours this month by stating, that there is 
certainly a diaiinution of that ferment 
and agitation which marked the progress 
of the preceding two months. Ihe much 
calumniated 16th of August—or, to give 
it its radical namé, the “© Manchester 
Tragedy,” has unquestionably had the 
effect of stratling the Reformers; and 
since that day, they have seemed some- 
what more inclined to abuse and misre- 
present its proceedings, than to tempt a 
repetition of them. ‘T'hey have met, in- 
deed, in various places; they have had 
their banners, their music, and their se- 
ditious symbols; but they have taken 
care to mingle with all these so many 
neutral aud palliating circumstances, that 
authority has winked at their follies and 
speculative crimes. 

Manchester and vicinity, however, have 
not been without their momentous oc- 
currencesduring the last month ; momen- 
tous, we mean, only in reference to, and 
in connexion with, the great political 
drama which has been performing for 
some time past. Among the most pro- 
minent of these occurrences has been the 
inquest at Oldham. The origin of this 
inquest may be told in a few words. A 
young man, of the name of John. Lees, 
ventured to attend the Manchester meet- 
ing on the 16th of August; and when 


the mob was dispersed, he sustained some 
injury from being trodden on by a horse, 
and slightly cut with a sabre. He re- 
turned home ; but of so little importance 
did either he or his friends consider his 
wounds to be, that no medical man was 
applied to till a week or ten days elapsed. 
At the end of three weeks he died, ani 
as Mr. Harmer, a London Old Bailey at- 
torney, was at that time at Manchester 
employed by the Committee in London 
to do something towards making up a 
case against the magistrates, he thought 
a good opportunity presented itself upon 
the question of Lees’ death. Accord- 
ingly, when the inquest was summoned, 
he attended, and under pretence of 1n- 
quiring into the causes of the mans 
death (the only legal object of inquiry 
before the coroner), he brought forward 
a host of witnesses to prove—what? how 
Lees came by his death? No: to prove 
that the meeting on the 16th of August 
was a legal meeting!! Unfortunately 
the coroner suffered himself to be ental- 
gled in the outset with this monstrous 10- 
fringement upon his jurisdiction, and 
never dreamt of the consequences to 
which it would be pushed. ‘The scents 
that followed were disgraceful in the ¢x- 
treme, and we regret to add, that they 
were rendered so, in a great degree, by 
the unaccountable conduct of individuals 
who attended the inquest to report 18 
proceedings for two London morning 
papers. The ingnest was penne: 
from day to day, till at last the fermen 
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that was produced in the public mind ren- 
dered it unsafe to hold it any longer at 
Oldham, and it was removed to Manches- 
wr. Here, after one sitting, it was fi- 
pally adjourned till the Ist December, 
for causes Which we forbear to name ; as, 
ifwe are rightly informed, they will be 
developed shortly in the Court of King’s 
Bench. The great object of Harmer 
was, to obtain a verdict of murder against 
certain individuals of the Manchester 
yeomanry; and the means by which he 
endeavoured to accomplish that object 
were such, as we have heard, as may 
render it inexpedient to receive any rer- 
dict from that particular jury. Before 
we write our next digest, however, 
the question will probably have received 
an important elucidation. 

An untoward accident happened at 
Manchester on Saturday the 2d inst. A 
manof the name of Meagher, a trum- 
peter in the yeomanry cavalry, had been 
marked out by the Radicals, ever since 
the 16th of August, as the object of 

kind of threat, contumely, and in- 
sult. On the night in question, W. 
Byrbe, a journeyman tailor, in the ser- 
viee Of Meagher, who isalso a tailor, and 
siding in Deansgate, Manchester, on 
wming out of his master’s house, saw a 
crowd of persons assembled round it. 
Some of the crowd said, “ here is the 
d——d cavalry trumpeter.” Byrne said, 
“lam notthe person.” Some others of 
the erowd said, ‘‘ if you are not the per- 
son; you are his brother, and as d——d 
arascal as him.” One of them said, “ I 
haté known you a long time, and have 
matked you." Byrne was then knocked 
down, Meagher happening to be com- 
ing home at the time, rescued Byrne 
ftom the mob, and both retreated. 

Asthe crowd still remained about the 

use, Meagher did not think it safe to 

lome ; but as there was no appear- 
‘meeof their dispersing, about midnight 
hewent towards his house, and passed 
though the bulk of them unobserved. — 
When at his door, he saw three men 
Ming: at the opposite side-of the 
set: One of them was pointing to the 
uses and Meagher heard him say, 
~ #hat is the villain’s house.” On 
uer Opening his door, he was re- 
gnised, and he heard a person say, 
fhere .is the —— villain going in. '— 

6 Meagher could get to his apart- 
“ae; which are on the third floor, a 
uu6was throne which hit the window- 
ae, another stone came against the 













= a ther raised the sash of the 
ee bw, ‘anc instantly a stone was hurled 


which broke two panes; in a second or 
so, two other panes were broken. ‘The 
lamp at the corner of the street was also 
broken, and every time any of these 
stones took effect, loud shouts and cheers 
were set up by the whole party.— 
Meagher now heard several of the crowd 
call out, “ Break into the house, and dra 

the —— villain out.” He then got a 
pistol, and the mob continuing to assail 
the house with vollies of stones, he fired 
among that part of them from whence 
he saw the stones thrown. This not 
having had the desired effect, but the 
same vollies and language as before con- 
tinuing, he loaded, and again fired. From 
Meagher’s determination in defending 
himself, he was enabled to keep them at 
bay, until the arrival of the militarv, and 
it was not until three o'clock in the 
morning that the streets were cleared. 

Meagher, in his capacity of trumpeter 
to the Manchester yeomanry cavalry, 
headed that corps when they advanced to 
the hustings onthe 16th August last, and 
from that time had become what is 
termed a marked man. 

‘T'wo persons were wounded by the fir- 
ing of Meagher: one of them, Joseph 
Jones, a labourer at a foundry in that 
town, received a ball in the fleshy part of 
the thigh. The ball was extracted; it 
had not penetrated any depth, and being 
flat, the doctors supposed it must first 
have struck the wall and rebounded.— 
The other wounded person was John 
Robinson, of Deansgate, Manchester, 
journeyman nail-maker: he was wound- 
ed in the leg. The bell passed through 
the calf of the leg. He was not at first 
aware that it was more than a pellet, and 
walked home; but finding, when he took 
off his stocking, the part was lacerated, 
he immediately went to the infirmary. 

Meagher was of course cited before 
the Magistrates to account for his con- 
duct; but though he has been twice ex- 
amined, nothing has transpired to show 
that he had wantonly or maliciously used 
his pistols. He was to undergo anuther 
examination on. the 2Ist. If, however, 
it should even appear that he acted pre- 
cipitately, we should not, therefore, be 
prepared to empty the vials of our wrath 
upon his head.. We should remember, 
that he had provoked the hatred, and ex- 
posed himself to the vengeance, of a de- 
testable, a sanguinary faction, because he 
was one of those who did his duty to his 
king and country; that he was daily and 
hourly persecuted by that faction ; that 
his dwelling was beset, and his life threat- 
ened. by them ; that they were meditat- 
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ing, if not actually attempting, to break 
into his house at midnight ; and that un- 
der the combined operation of antece- 
dent irritation and present terror, he 
acted in the way he did. We believe 
there is nota man in the kingdom honest 
enough to speak the truth, who could lay 
his hand upon his heart and say, that un- 
der similar circumstances, he would not 
have done the same. 

At Glasgow and Paisley no fresh dis- 
turbances have occurred; and laudable 
means are being employed by the nobili- 
ty and gentry to provide work for those 
who are willing to labour, but have no 
employment. Some good may certainly 
be effected, even by partial and local re- 
medies like these, and therefore they 
should be countenanced. But no perma- 
nent or adequate amelioration of the 
condition of the labouring classes can be 
produced, until the country has entirely 
recovered from its gigantic exertions dur- 
ing the late war. There is not the slight- 
est reason to doubt but this recovery will 
be effected ; though meanwhile there are 
mischievous wretches watching to inflame 
our temporary malady into a confirmed 
disease. Fortunately, however, their de- 
signs begin now to be thoroughly under- 
stood, and the loyal part of the popula- 
tion have caught a first alarm at their 
tendency. In almost every county, city, 
borough, town, &c. meetings have been 
held for the purpose of issuing resolu- 
tions, or agreeing to addresses, declara- 
tory of sentiments hostile to the machi- 
nations of the disaffected. In many 
places, the inhabitants have volunteered 
to form themselves into armed bodies for 
the protection of the throne, the consti- 
tution, and the laws. This, in particu- 
Jar, has been the case in Lanarkshire and 
Cheshire. At the meeting which was 
held in the former county, the Duke of 
Hamilton presided, and Lord Archibald 
Haniltor, a Whig, proposed the raising 
of a body of yeomanry cavalry as the 
most constitutional mode of defence. In 
Cheshire, where a meeting of the nobili- 
ty and gentry was held, at Northwich, 
on the [5th inst., resolutions were adopt- 
ed, setting forth the necessity of cnrol- 
ling all those loyal persons who were wil- 
ling to press forward and defend their 
country from itsdomestic enemies. Four 
thousand Ryness were ourrpsiate 4h 
scribed towa ing this purpose 
into effect. Such @ manifestation of opi- 
nion, and such prep tions for acting on 
the part of those who ¥nite themseives to 
the real wealth, charatter, and influence 

pf the nation, will strike a salutary ter- 
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ror into the guilty bosoms of the darjy 
incendiaries who imagined the power was 
already in their hands for subverting the 
government. We wish it had been ear. 
lier made. We wish the respectable J 
classes of society had not, by their seep. 
ing indifference to the danger, suffered 
it to become so formidable as it now is, 
The conduct of the Whigs, as they 
style themselves (for in truth the true 
English Whig is no longer to be found in 
our political parties), is singularly adven- 
turous at the present moment. The 
have abandoned the last-remnant of their 
old principles, and have taken up with 
the radical reformers. They have not, 
indeed, in so many words avowed them- 
stlves as the followers of the latter sect: 
on the contrary, as far as words, and 
merely words, are concerned, they dis- 
claim the connexion. But their actions 
do as much service to the reformers as if 
they themselves were of that body. Per- 
haps, indeed, they do it more service in 
their character of nominal Whigs than 
they could do if they were thorough 
apostates. Since our last, there have 
been three county meetings— Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland, conven- 
ed for the purpose of condemning the 
Manchester magistrates and the Man- 
chester yeomanry. Of these three, that 
at York is the most deserving of notice. 
It was convened by great names unques- 
tionably ; but as great names are not ne- 
cessarily allied with great minds, it does 
not follow that it was wisely convened. 
Among the requisitionists, in fact, were, 
the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and Lord Milton. But they, and their 
coadjutors, received a lesson, on the day 
of the meeting, which they will not, we 
apprehend, soon forget, The Castle- 
yard at York, instead of being filled with 
freeholders, who alone were called upon 
to attend by the forms of the requisition, 
was filled almost entirely by a promiscu- 
ous mob of radical reformers, women, 
and children. Freholders constituted a 
small, a very small, proportion of the as- 
sembly. Yet, the resolutions that were 
passed, were called the resolutions of the 
nobility, gentry, clergy, and freeholders 
of the, county. of York! What a con- 
temptible delusion to be practised by such 
men! During the progress of the bust- 
ness, the Whigs were taught in what de- 
gree of estimation they are held by the 
radicals, whose cause they are virtually 
espousing, Mr. Stuart Wortley, one of 
the members for the county, attende 
the sey 1 but'as his sentiments wer 
known to be adverse to the objects for 
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1g ghich: it had been convened, he in vain 
he endeavoured to address them. The Duke 
he of Norfolk, Karl Fitzwilliam, Lord Mil- 
re ton, Mr. Fawkes, Mr, Dundas, and other 
ile gatlemen, appealed to the multitude, 
n- and solicited an impartial hearing for 
ed Mr. S$: Wortley. They might as well have 
.. bade the roaring surge be still when lashed 
ey bythe winds : they could not themselves 
“ule beheard. ‘I'here was a man on the hust- 
lin ings of the name of Williams, who lives 
en bary, a notorious reformer, and 
hey who has figured at all the reform meet- 
veir ings in the north of England during the 
rith last twelvemonth ; he came forward, and 
rot, My requested silence for Mr. Stuart Wort- 
em ky: he was instantaneously obeyed ! — 
ct: How very sensible the above-mentioned 
and Mg noblemen and gentlemen must have been 
dis- at that moment, as to the nature of the 
ions auditory whom they were addressing ; 
as if Wj and. if they possessed, as surely they 
Per- 1 did possess, a proper feeling of self-re4 
e in gett, how degraded, how humiliated 
than #m they must have been in their own esti- 
ugh uation. 

have The mischievous tendency of a meet- 
hire, ( iglike this, unwisely sanctioned by such 
ven- fm lames, called forth a spirited and consti- 
‘the (i tutional protest from those noblemen, 
Man- i gentry, clergy, and freeholders of York- 
that 7% shire who disapproved of the transac- 
tice. i fiom ‘This protest was signed, amon 
jues- (i others, by the Earl of Harewood, Lord 
t ne- elles, Lord Grantham, &c. &c. Si- 
docs i wilar protests have been put forth by the 
ened. Mm Counties of Durham and Hampshire, the 
vere, (iM litter in particular, being signed by se- 
liam, "tal hundreds of persons, including 
their i thirteen peers (the Duke of Wellington 
e day one), as many baronets, several 
t, . of parliament, two bishops, 
astle- ae. | Pr 
with 9} Ourreaders may easily imagine that 
upon §M hecondition of the fron is ouiideved 
ition, ently alarming when such indivi- 
niscu- i tuilsas“have signed ‘loyal declarations 
yme?, the duty of so doing incumbent 
ted 4 i Weithem. They would not stand for- 
he as- thus ‘upon ordinary occasions. In 
were yaOWever, we have a stern ordeal to 
ofthe Mii gthrough, unless some miracle inter- 
olders tsnatch us from it. If any other 
a CON Ha MMPOE this were needed than what pre- 
y such i upon the face of public events, 
: bus: i Mtollowing statements, which we copy 
iat de- Hthe Courier of the 22d instant, and 
by the Re Mieiare evidently official, would sup- 
tually ae 

one 0 A ion received from different parts 
rende a dom of the progiess of sedition, be. 
g were S might have been expected,of more and 
“ts for eitance. The Radicals, rejoicing in the 






Egien to their cause by the few foolish 


Whigs whom they have deluded, no longer con- 
ceal their detestable projects, but speak openly, 
and without disguise, of “ the revolution already 
begun.” 

** Such is the impression produced on the minds 
of goed and loyal men, where the spirit of insur- 
rection against the constitution chiefly prevails, 
that some of them are proceeding with all the vi- 
gour in their power, as individuals, to protect each 
other against the danger they apprehend. 

‘* ¢When bad men conspire, good men must as- 
sociate.’ This was the awful warning of Burke.— 
But what can individual efforts do against the open 
violence of an armed populace, intent upon the 
destructien of property, and the subversion of all 
that restrains their licentiousress? Effectual pro- 
tection can, at the present moment, proceed only 
from those in whom tke constitution has placed 
the power of the state; and we should tremble for 
the fate of this envied land, if we saw any want of 
vigilance of courage in our government. 

“The monarchy of France was surrendered to 
an infuriated mob, bearding the king upon his 
throne, by the timidity and laxity of his ministers. 
An early effort on the part of that government had 
stopped those torrents of blood which afterwards 
swept away beth tbe throne and. the altar. 

“ We congratulate our peaceful fellow.country- 
men, that our government is fully alive to the dan. 
ger which threatens us. Their determination to 
assemble the legislature, was a decisive indication 
of their sense of the pressnt awful times; and we 
have no doubt. their precautionary measures, un- 
til Parliament shall have met, will continue to 
keep pace with the ferocious activity of our mo- 
dern Catilines. 

‘* As a measure of indispensable precaution, in 
the present reduced state of the army, an addi- 
tion of 10,000 men is to be immediately made to 
the protecting force of the country. This will be 
accomplished in the most efficient and economical 
manne, by calling into activity those who are re- 
ceiving from the State the bounties of their former 
services, and placing them under the command of 
officers already upon the pension establishment. 
These veterans, so distinguished in the annals of 
the country, will, we have no doubt, in the pro 
tection of its internal peace, display the vigour 
they have shewn in asserting its foreign glory, 

“The services of a part of the regular army 
will be in Jike-manner rendered available, by re- 
l‘eving the soldiers now in the garrisons and dock- 
yards, and by substituting marines in their place. 
With this view, twenty men will be added to each 
company of marines, making together eleven thou- 
sand six hundred men. 

“*« We suppose we shall hear from the press of the 
Radical Whigs, a great deal of wisdom about 

standing armies and arbitary power. We have one 
short answer for them. ‘That the J?egent, and 
those ministers, who, in contempt of the wise pre- 
dictions, and their unceasing counteraction, carried 
this country in triumph through the war abroad, 
will not basely surrender our constitution, our 
Jiberties, and our monarch, ‘in their high and 
palmy state,’ to a revolutionary banditti at home.” 


When, to the above, we add, that a 
proclamation has appeared, calling par- 


‘liament together for the dispatch of 
business, on the 23d of November; we 
‘leave our readers to judge whether a 


crisis may not be considered as rapidly 
approaching. For ourselves, fearing no- 


‘thing as to the ultimate safety of the 
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constitution, and that the dangers which 
threatened are seen and understood ; we 
have only one wish upon the subject, 
which is, that the collision may speedily 
take place. It will then be brief and 
decisive ; whereas, delay can only tend to 
protract the issue, and consequently to 
ravate the intermediate evils. 
“We have already mentioned the circum- 
stance of Ear] Fitzwilliam having attend- 
ed the meeting at the County of York. 
For this act of indiscretion he has been 
very properly removed from the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of 
that County. The grounds of this re- 
moval are temperately and forcibly stated 
in the following extract from the Cou- 
rier, which also bears upon it the evi- 


dent marks of an official character : 

“The leading part which his Lordship was in- 
duced to take in signing and cireulating the Ke- 
quisition for a Meeting, at this critical period, ina 
county in which he was Lord Lieutenant, his pes- 
sonal attendance at that Meeting, his entire con} 
currence with the Resolutions and Address, and 
his public approbation of all the proceedings, must 
have effectually destroyed that right understand. 
ing, that fair and honourable confidence, which is- 
at all times, desirable, but, at a ciisis like the pre 
sent, is indispensable in the official intercourse 
which must take place between the Government 
and a Lord Lieutenaut.—With two authorities, so 
publicly opposed to each otlor, all candid co-ope- 
ration must be at an end; it was impossible, 
therefore, that his Lordship shonld continue in his 
office at a moment when the safety of the country 
requires that the undivided energy of the State 
should be exerted for its preservation.” 


There have been presidents for a mea- 
sure of this kind. In 1758, the late 
Duke of Norfolk was dismissed from the 
Lord Lie utenancy of the very same 
district, for having toasted, at a meet- 
ing of the Whig Club, the “ sove- 
reignty of the people,” accompanied by 
an intemperate and inflammatory speech. 
In 1780, also, the Marquis of Carmar- 
then, and Earl Pembroke, were dismiss- 
ed; the former from the Lord Lieute- 
nancy of the East Riding of Yorkshire ; 
the latter from that of Wiltshire ; for 
having distinguished themselves by the 
violence of their opposition to ministers 
in parliament. Here then are prece- 
dents: and if we compare the grounds 
of the latter proceedings, in 1780, with 
those avowed in the present case of Earl 
‘Fitzwilliam, it must be allowed, we think, 
that the palm of liberality belongs to the 
ministers of to-day. - , ; 

Before we dismiss this part of our sub- 
ject, as relating to the convening. of 
county meetings for an ex-parte condem- 
nation of the Manchester magistrates, 
we must lay before our readers an ad- 
wirable letter of the Marquis of Buck. 





[ Nov, 4, 

































at the root of our establishments, and the institu. 
tion of trial by jury. Consideiing it the duty of pare] 
every peaceable and well disposed subject, in these Such 
perilous times, to do every thing in his power, as wards 
well by his own actions as by the authority of his whict 
influence, to allay the angry spirit of the country, hasest 
and to check the disposition towards sedition and 
revolntion which unfortunately prevails to so fear- lune 
ful an.extent, I shall not only decline attending hig de 
any public meeting, called to express avy opinion blasph 
upon, or to take any step with reference to, the for it 
Jate proceedings at Manchester, but I shall use my 
best exertions to persuade any persons wlio may be anry 
likely to ask my opinion upon the subject, to ab their 
sent themselves from proceedings which, emauat- 
ing from whatever source they may, can ouly have 
the practical effect of disturbing the course of 
public justice, and of endangering the peace of the 
country. 

“ | have the honour to be, my dear Lord, with 
every feeling of personal regard, yours, most sil- 
cerely, 

(Signed) “ CHANDOS BUCKINGKAM 

** The Earl of Caernarvon, &c. &c. &c.” 


During the last month the radicals ia 
the city attempted to gay me? their 
doctrines in the election of a Lord May- 
or, instead of adhering to the ancient 
practice of electing their civic megistrate | 
according to the rotation of seniority, @ 
struggle. was made to set aside this 
eustom, by nominating Mr. Alderman 
Wood (for a third Mayoralty !) and Mr. 
Alderman Thorpe: The scheme, hov- 
ever, was defeated by. the good sense ° 
the citizens ; and Mr. Alderman Bridges, 
whose right it was, was returned by a 
majority of one thousand above |us ¢P 

ents.” 
We can only advert very briefly ' ‘ 
event which oceurred during the pres 


ingham, (a head of the Grenville party) mo! 
addressed to the Earl of Carnarvon, jy able 
reply to a communication from the at. aity: 
ter upon a subject of calling a county the | 
meeting for Hanrpshire. a ‘ 
Avington, Octobcr 2, 1819, al 
“ My dear Lord, reite 
“I feel. very sensibly, your kindness in commy. his ¢ 
nicating with me upon the subject of the proposed him: 
county meeting of Hampshire, to address tie 
Regent to call parliament together, for the PUrpose Age 
of instituting an inquiry into the late events a ples 
Manchester. I consider the inquiry into those thin] 
events to be already instituted before the legal his t 
tribunals of the country. If parliament was to jp. ry, a 
terfere, it could only do so by taking the cause out fest 
of the constitutional courts of justice of the laud, 
and by interposing its authority between the peo. , 
ple and the juries sworn to do justice to the par. for J 
ties, 1 cannot, therefore, make myself a party to justi 
the calling any meeting, the necessary result of the made 
discassions of which must be to prejudge alike the b 
cause of the magistrates and yeomanry of Man the 
chester, as weil as of the persons agaiust whom this 
bills of indictment have been preferred, for a exam 
‘ conspiracy to overturu the constitution of the will t 
country, and to alter its laws by force;’ inasmuch J that | 
as, by so doing, I’ should concur in strikivg a blow views: 
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gonth, and which excited no inconsider- 
ible share of public interest and curio- 
sity. We allude to the trials of Carlile, 
the wretched vender of blasphemy. After 
most patient and humane enquiry into 
the nature Of his offence, and after he 
iad been allowed, perhaps too freely, to 
eiterate his crime by the very nature of 
his defence, two successive juries found 
him guilty, for having published « Paine’s 
Age of Reason” and “ Palmer's Princi- 
os of Nature.” It is lamentable to 
think that he publicly boasted, during 
hig trial, of having sold, since last Janua- 
yy, above three thousand copies of the 
frst most infamous work. It is to be 
however, when he is brought up 
fur jadgment, that an act of retributive 
justice will be signalized; that he will be 
wade to refund, in the shape of fine, to 
the uttermost farthing of his profits in 
this detestable trafic; and that as an 
eample worthy of being inculeated, it 
willbe distinctly stated trom the bench 
that the fine is levied specially with that 
view, and estimated as to its amounts 
purely in reference to his abhorred gains. 
Sicha punishment would do much to- 
wards checking the horrible crime of 
which he has been convicted. The 
hasest and the most sordid hopes of emo- 
luhent are what stimulate wretches of 
lis description to violate the laws and 
blaspheme their God. ‘They care little 
fr imprisonment, provided they can 
ary with them to prison the wages of 
heir iniquity. Rob them of the latter, 
ind'you take away at once a powerful, 
pethaps the most powerful, incitement 
the offence. 
ltouly remains to notice among the 
domestic signs of the times, a desperate 


ject of the reformers, a sort of forlorn’ 


Thisis, their intended simultaneous 
a different parts of the country 
mthe ist of November. Twelve or four- 
ken of these meetings in those districts 
vhich have been most disturbed are an- 
wuneed for that day. An attempt is 
ode made for communing a radical 
a London, under the auspices of 
hevorious Arthur ‘Thistleweod, who, 
~eretary, (we know not of what body) 
eh eeay put forth two or three most 
mmatoryiand revolutionary placards 
ie me subject. We have little doubt 
se ae will be made to earry-the 
4 nite effect; but we feel confident 
to Precautionary measures of yo- 
uong ' will render them abortive. 
te Cnet places where the refurmers 
‘ong emble, Manchester is desig- 

wwe AM the experiment should unfor- 
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tunately be tried in that town, what dis- 
astrous consequences may not be antici- 
pated, from the exasperated state of 
public feeling there, arising from. recent 
events ? 

FOREIGN POLITICS. 

Under this division of our digest, we 
have to notice (though not perhaps with 
strict propriety) the sudden and lamented 
death of his grace the Duke of Rich- 
mond, governor-general of the Canadas. 
According to all the accounts that have 
yet reached this country, it appears that 
his grace died of hydrophobia on the 27th 
of September. While he was at his 
summer residence, at William-Henry, 
before he commenced his tour to the Up- 
per Province, he was bitten by a tame 
fox which shortly afterwards died of the 
malady. No symptoms, however, ap- 
peared for nearly forty days after the cir- 
cumstance, when his Grace being on his 
return from a visit to a new settlement, 
in a very obscure situation where he had 
to walk thirty miles on foot, in excessive 
hot weather, no road for a horse being 
yet made, he found himself affected. it 
is stated his Grace was sensible of his ap- 
proaching fate as soon as his indisposi- 
tion manifested itself, and expressed his 
apprehensions to his attendants. On 
approaching to descend the Ottawa, or 
Great River, the sight of the water in- 
stantly threw him into convulsions, and, 
in little more than twenty-four. hours, 
this most dreadful malady terminated his 
existence. His remains arrived at Que- 
becon the 2d October, and were attended 
to the chateau by the military, a!l per- 
sons holding situations under the govern- 
ment, and the greatest part of the most 
respectable inhabitants, The remains 
of his Grace, at his most particular re- 
quest, were interred at Quebec, on tlic 
4th October, in the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. The Earl of Dalhousie has 
been appointed his successor. 

In Barbadoes a misunderstanding has 
taken place between the governor of that 
island, Lord Combermere, and a part of 
the inhabitants, who compose a faction 
there somewhat similar to our reformers 
at home, All the respectable part of the 
colony approve of the conduct of his 
lordship, in having dismissed two magis- 
trates from their office for improper con- 
duct. The consequence was thev had a 
meeting at Bridgetown, on the lé6th of 
August, when they passed a series of re- 
solutions, signed by nearly five hundred 
persons, expressing their approbation of 
his proceedings. 

The United States of America are still 
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suffering most dreadfully from their com- 
mercial embarrassments. ‘The accounts 
which have been received in this country 
exhibit.a-deplorable picture of distress. 
The Florida question is still unsettled, 
so far as relates to the ratification of the 
treaty by Ferdinand. It was under- 
stood, however, that the Hornet sloop of 
war, which had returned to Cadiz, with 
dispatches, carried the ultimatum of the 
Washington cabinet upon the subject. 
In point of fact, the Floridas are lost for 
ever to Spain, whether the latter power 
resigns them by treaty or not. Itis now 
said, the cause of Ferdinand’s repug- 
nance to ratify the cession is, his wish to 
obtain from the United States a formal 
pledge not to assist the struggles of 
South America in the present war against 
the mother country. Upon evident 
erounds of commercial policy, the United 
States government is unwilling to enter 
into any such bargain. And yet we 
think it might safely do so; for without 
any interference on its part, the cause 
of South American independence seems 
likely to prosper. The latest accounts 
from that quarter represent its progress 
as in the highest degree favourable. 

The mother country, on the other 
hani, is utterly unable to send forth an 
supplies either of money or men. Wit 
an exhausted treasury and an unwilling 
people, her hands are completely tied up, 
Added to these, she has now to contend 
with the more immediate vicissitudes of 
Providence. The yellow fever is mak- 
ing dreadful ravages at Cadiz and Seville, 
and threatens, in spite of all precaution, 
to extend its dreadful presence into the 
interior of the kingdom. It has already 
compelled the Spanish government to 
disband the expeditionary army and to 
dismantle the ships that were’ to convey 
it to the shores of South America. It 
will be long before Spain can again as- 
semble such a force. | 

The state of Germany still commands 
the attention of politicians. Since our 
last, an important measure has been re- 
solved upon. A central commission 
has been appointed by the Frankfort 
diet to sit at Mentz, for the purpose 
of enquiring into the revolutionary plots 
which now agitate that country, regu- 
Inting the liberty of the press, the disci- 
pline. of the German universities, &c. 
This tribunal may be compared to that 
which existed in the reign of the Em- 
peror Charlemagne, known by the name 
of the Secret Tribunal—far more re- 
doubtable than any Spanish or Portu- 
guese Inquisition. It has been a subject 
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18 
for the drama and for novels: a yer; 
correct account of it is to be found jp t Pr 
publication of the celebrated Profesgo, a 


Campe of Brunswick, entitled “ Herma), 
and Una”; and although a novel, stil{ i; 
gives a just idea of the proceedings of 
the Secret Tribunal of that time. Tha 
the present effervescence which exists jy 
Germany requites some strong measures 
on the part of the governments of that 
country, no one can deny ; for if a set of 
men who call themselves philosophers, 
shew their philosophy by assassination, 
ad la Kotzebue, and exciting the lower 
classes to murder and rob the Jews, one 
can partly form an idea what the views 
of the German philosophers are. But 
still it is doubtful whether such an odious 
tribunal as that now decreed, should have 
been established ; it may be considered 
as more arbitrary than that of Charle- 
magne; for that was established by one 
sovereign, but the present is to answer 
the views and purposes of manv. 

It also appears that the object is to 
compel the Kings of Bavaria and Wur- 
temberg, and the Electors of Baden and 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, to annihilate their 
present representative system of govern- 
ment. Indeed, it must come to that at 
last, or those sovereigns must be at war 
with the other governments; and for 
this reason:—The subjects of Bavaria, 
&c. cannot be arbitarily arrested or im- 
prisoned; now, if the newly established 
secret tribunal should require a Bava- 
rian to appear before it, to answer in- 
terrogatories, which it has the right of 
doing, and he were to resist, (for in the 
first instance he may be a witness and 
may end in becoming a prisoner,) what 
will the King of Bavaria do in that case? 
This tribunal may be the cause of war. 
If the Emperor of Russia took no part in 
this affair, and if he is in alliance with 
France, those powers may at any time 
do what they please with Germany. The 
French papers say, that the Austrian 
minister at Paris presented a note to the 
French minister for foreign affairs, om 
the present political views of Russi, 
Austria, and Prussia. This is vague: 
but if the Emperor of Russia has been 
weak enough to join Austria and Prus: 
sia, for the purpose of controling public 
opinion indeed in Europe, then we my 
have a recommencement of a war ° 
opinion, especially if those three powers 
were to-dictate to France what sort ° 
governmentit should have. _ 

The German papers have said 4 eh 
deal during the last three montlis, of the 
artests of prisonets, and the seizure 
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1819.) 
, in the Prussian dominions, occa- 
sioned, as it was said, by the discovery of 
, conspiracy against the internal tran- 
quillity and the established government 
of Germany. The objects of this ex- 
ensively ramifted conspiracy were, ac- 
ording to the reports of the police, to 
patch the existing dynasties, yr to 
abolish the separate sovereignties in Ger- 
, to op oe the ‘adions that 
inided it into different states, like Eng- 
land during the Saxon Heptarchy, to 
emfound the distinctions of Prussian, 
Austrian, Bavarian, and other such 
titles, under the general name of Ger- 
map; and on the ruins thus created by 
the overthrow of nearly forty thrones, 
unable to secure liberty or resist inva- 
sion, to ereet a powerful and indivisible 
republic, embracing all who speak the 
German tongue, from the Baltic to the 
Gulf of Venice, and from Hungary to 
jum. The contrivers and support- 

ens of this utopian scheme were said to 
be found, not among the jacobins and 
kevellers, not among the vicious or the 
perverted -— but among those patriotic 
men who, attached to their native prinees, 
had scorned to bend the neck to a fo- 
wignoppressor, who had fought the bat- 
les and expelled the invaders of their 
country, and had mainly contributed to 
re-establish that order of things against 
which they were accused of conspiring. 
Among them are to be found, Arndt, 
the Tyrteeus of Germany, whose popular 
a, during the war of the liberation 
ributed so powerfully to raise the 
iasm, and even to fill the ranks, of 
pattiotic armies, and who, no later than 
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last year, was rewarded with a professor- 
ship at Bonn, for his acknowledged ser- 
vices ; Jahn, whe was the first tu induce 
his pupils to throw away their books, and 
to put on their armour; and other indi- 
viduals of a similar stamp. That any 
concerted conspiracy exists, or has ex- 
isted, m Germany, since the expulsion of 
the French, for the overthrow of the 
established order of things, is confidently 
demied ; but that a conspiracy of a differ- 
ent kind exists, the more dangerous as it 
requires no concerted plans of operation 
—a conspiracy of enthusiastic and reso- 
lute men against antiquated privileges 
and the delay of promised rights, there 
can be no question. And much may 
it be doubted, whether the inquests of 
the police and the resolutions of the Diet 
will be ultimately of avail against such a 
combination. We would, however, re- 
commend to those who have God and 
religion im their mouths, to consider, 
whether, under any circumstances, assas- 
sination is a legitimate mode of proceed- 
ing. 

France cohtinues tranquil; and De 
€aze contmues a King’s favourite. The 
chambers are summoned to meet on the 
15th of next month. They have had 2 
strong infusion of democratic members 
since they Iast assembled, in consequence 
of the renewal of one fifth. We shall see 
whether this accession of popularstren 
will make it too powerful for the throne, 
er whether, by a tacit consent of all 
parties, the King’s death is to be the era 
of a struggle which is regarded as cer- 
tain, if not immediate. 








INCIDENTS, PROMOTIONS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &e. IN 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


_ Bulletin of the King’s Health. 
pean Windsor Castle, Oct. 2, 1819. 
“His Majesty continues in a tranquil state of 
wind, and in good bodily health ; but his Majesty's 
disorder is unaltered.” Signed as usual. 
acu has just bee sent from Government 
the parish officers in the kingdom, directing 
‘Mem to transmit to the clerk of the House of Com- 
beorrect account of the money that has been 
ed for the relief of the poor, in theis several 
forthe years 1817, 1818, and 1819. 
‘Belmont, the seat of T. Harris, esq. near Ux- 
















Swing “the ‘long vacation Lincoln’s fan Hafli has 

vest elegantly and commodiously improved. 

"Sow ten feet longer than formerly, and 

ss ae covered with fine crimson cloth, in- 

. ele green baize which uséd to be formerly 

“m, The beautiful painting of “ Paul plead- 
W Monruty Mac.—No. 70. 


ing before Festus,” which was at the upper end of 
the hall, is cleaned, and the frame fresh gilded, 
which gives it a fine appearance. [Fp short, from 
the alterations and splendid improvements which 
have been made, this hal may now be censidered 
one of the most elegant, commodious, and finest 
eourtsin the kingdom. The advantages also re- 
sulting to the society will be very great. 

On Sunday afternoon, Sept. 26, as Mrs. Thorpe, 
wife of a gentleman of great respectability at Chel- 
sea, sat on the walk of Grosvenor-bridge, neag 
Sloane-square, with her imfant, only four months 
old, in herarms, and which she had just taken 
from her servant, she overbalaneed herself, and 
fell backwards into the common sewer, being a 
height of upwards of sixteen feet. Happily there 
was no water, and upwards of a foot deep immud, 
which broke the fall, when both Mrs. T, and her 
infant escaped unhurt, with the exception of the 
former being slightly bruised on the back part of 
her head, and both much inconvenienced by the 
filth. They were instantly taken from so unplea- 
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sant a situation, and conveyed to a neighbouring 
house, where Mrs. T. remained some time in 
hysterics, - 

One of the prize subjects of the Church Union 
Society, for the ensuing year, is—‘ The necessity 
ofa Church establishment in a Christian country, 
for the preservation of Christianity amongst the 
people of all ranks and denominations ; and on the 
means of exciting and maintaining amongst its 
own members a spirit of devotion, together with 
zeal for the honour, stability, and influence of the 
Established Church.” The prize is 50l. 

The Majls.—Within these few months, many 
new and excellent arrangements have been adopt- 
ed throughout the country for expediting the 
mails, Liverpool now receives all its letters, with 
the exception of the York mail, early in the morn. 
ing, instead of at various hours in the day, and dis- 
patches them many hours later (after Exchange 
time) than it formerly did; with a dispatch oae 
day later of its foreign letters intended for the 
Continent. A complete and direct moving chain 
of mail coaches proceeds about 1000 miles, from 
Penzance to Thurso, by Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Carlisle, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen. By 
«late junction at Manchester, Scotland receives 
and dispatches letters one day quicker each way ; 
and by a newly established mail-coach from Aber- 
deen, travelling daily to the Land’s End and 
Thurso, through a country no stage-coach ever 
went, and where in general no post horses were 
kept, in most instances the letters reach that ex- 
tremity of the island several days sooner. The 
counties of Caithness, Ross, and Sutherland, each 
subscribed 2001. towards any loss the proprietors 
of this mail-coach might sustain. 

Bank Notes.—The following is an account of 
the average amount of Bank of England notes in 
circulation during the quarter ending the 10th Oc- 
tober, 1819 :—~ ' 


Bank notes of il. and 2). 7,240,613 15 3 
4 of dl. as 3,007,812 11 2 

of 10). a 3,590,294 17 11 

of 15I. oe 146,641 17 8 

of 20l. _— 1,563,007 9 4 

of 25I. — 175,300 16 6 

of 30l. -= 400,881 15 5 

of 40l. -- $16,645 5 6 

of 501. ~ 1,322,557 19 5 

of 1001. _ 1,159,413 13 9 

of 2001, —_ 455,820 6 9 

of 3001. — 399.966 12 7 

of 5001. _ 417,506 8 7 

of 10001. oo 3,555,792 1L 5 

Bank post bills — 1,474,539 7 2 





Total L25,326,575 8 5 
Longevity.—In the parish of Acton, Middlesex, 
still exist the lineal posterity of the famous Bishop 
Cranmer, who was burnt at the stake by order of 
Queen Mary, nearly 300 years ago. One of them, 
an old lady named Whytell, has completed her 
112th year, and retains her intellectual and bodily 
faculties to a surprising extent. She usually de- 
votes her morning hours to attend on the neigh- 
bouring poor, and in the evening secludes herself 
in the room, to indulge in serious meditation. 
Bible Society.—Thursday, Oct. 21, the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the North Eastern Bible Society, 
was held -at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate- 
street; his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent in 
the chair, supported by G. Byng, esq. M. P., Sir 
Frederick Desanges, and a numerous body of reve- 
rend. divines. The Duke of Kent made a most 
eloquent speech. The report was very flattering : 


and Marriages, in London, [Nov,], 


two thousand testaments were distributed over the 
neighbourhood of Norton Falgate and Spitalfields. 
and since the Society's formation, 2,86yl, 195, 5 
has been expended. 

Preferments.—The Rev. Jas. Tomkinson, Lt, B 
to the rectory of Davenham, Cheshire—The Roy, 
J. F. Benwell, to the rectory of Layes.Ryton, Ry. 
sex—The Rev. H. J. Hopkins, clerk, A. B. to the 
united rectories of the parish churches of St, May. 
rice and St. Mary Callehdre, Winchester, vacant by 
the death of George Lancelot Armstrong, clerk, the 
jast incumbent there, and belonging to the dona. 
tion or collation of Biownlow, Lord Bishop of 
Winchester, in full right of his bishopric—The Rey. 
Robert Gatehouse, clerk, B. D. to the rectory of 
the parish church of Stoke Charity, Hants, vacant 
by the death of Charles Tallhurdin, clerk, the last 
incumbent there ; patrons, the president and scl). 
lars of Corpus Christi College, Oxford—The Rey, 
R. M. Austin, B. A. rector of Rollestone, Wilts, to 
the vicarage of Meare, Somerset, void by the deat) 
of the Rev. Charles Brown; patrons, William Pur. 
lewent, John Warren, and John Spurway, esqrs., 
and others. 

Births.] The lady of Mr. Henry Gregory, of 
Gracechurch-street, of twin sons—At Isleworth, 
the lady of the Rev. Wm. Greenlaw, of a daugh. 
ter—In Bedford-place, Russell-square, the lady of 
James Wigram, esq. of asson—In Gower-street, the 
lady of W. Brodrick, esq. of a daughter—In Mon. 
tagu-place, the lady of R. V. Richards, esq. of a 
still-born child—In Cleveland-row, the lady of Isaac 
Gompetz, esq. of a son—At his lordship’s house 
in Berkeley square, the Countess of Jersey, of a 
son—Lady Wm. Russell, of a son and heir—At 
Chiswick, the lady of Geo. Brande, esq. of a daugh- 
ter—In Gower-street, Bedtord-square, the lady of 
John Frederick Daniell, esq. of a daughter—Mrs. 
George Law, of Great Ormond street, of a son—In 
Doughty street, Mrs. R. Raine, of a daughter. 

Married.|] Captain Kortwright, Coldstream 
Guards, to Sarah Elizabeth, only daughter of W.G. 
Coasvelt, esq. of Upper Brook-street, and of St. 
Leonard's, Essex--John [vatt Briscoe, of Twickea- 
ham, esq. to Anna Maria, only surviving child and 
sole heiress of the late Sit Joseplh Mawbey, bart. of 
Botley’s Park, in the county of Surrey—T. B. Lew- 
is, esq. of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, to Miss 
Clark, of Brook Ilouse, Cheshunt, Herts—Mr. E. 
M. Baines, surgeon, of King street, Covent Garden, 
to Anna, third daughter of the late Edward Cow- 
per, of Enfield, esq —John F. Monkhouse, esq. of 
Turnham-green, Terrace, to Miss Piper, daughter 
of Robert Piper, esq. of Shepherd's Bush—Jvs. 
Marryat, jun. esq. of Wimbledon, to Mary, daugh- 
ter of James Lindsay, esq. Queen street, May Fair 
—James Hunter, esq. of Euston-square, to Harriet, 


8; 
G, 


daughter of Henry Thwaites, esq. of Hamsell, Sus- § 


sex—At Enfield, Wm. Blane, esq. of the islaud of 
Dominica, to Selina Augusta, youngest daugliter of 
the late Wm. Monk, esq, cf the former place—The 
Rev. C. 8S. Bonnet, of Avington, near Winchester, 
to Louisa, youngest daughter of Jas. Tappenden, 
esq. of Millbank-street-—Wm, Woodrofie, esq. 
Lincoln's Inn, to’Clarina Isabella, youngest daush- 
ter of Robert. Tindal, esq. of Coval Hall, Chelms- 
ford—Abel Chapman, esq. eldest son of Abel Chap" 
man, Chapman, esq. of Woodford, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Zachary Hubbersty, es4 % 
Wyftield, Essex.—At the same place, Joseph Bar 
retto, esq. of Portland-place, to Emily, only daugi- 
ter of Richard Potts, esq. of Upper Clapton—Jess 
Foote, esq. from Clarendon, Jamaica, to Miss Foot, 
of Dean-street, Soho—Fred. Fisher, esq. Leiceste™ 
square, to Mrs, Geo.Wyadham, Cromer, Norfolk~ 
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jhomas Philpot, esq. of Harrison Green, Middle- 
seh, 00 Margaret, second daughter of Mr. Melrose, 
of Pelton, Northumberland—At Mary-le-bone 
Church, R, Taylor, esq. eldest son of Robert 
taslor, of Ember Conrt, Surrey, esq. to Sophia 
jsabella, only daughter of the late Thomas Whaley, 
esq. of Straboe, Carlow, Ireland—J. Bramah, esq. 
of Pimlico, to Margaret, only daughter of William 
Warren, esq. of the New-road—Mr. George Nicolas 
Raskin, of the Old Jewry, to Hannah, second 
daughter of John Pyne, esq. of Chalton-house, 
near Wantage, Berks, and of Curzon-street, May- 
frit—Mr. John Nettlefold, of Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury, to Maitha, youngest daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, Milk-street, Cheapside—At Saint 
George’s Church, Ilanover-square, Colonel Fitz- 
Clarence, son of the Duke of Clarence, to Miss 
Wyadham, second daughter of the Earl of Egre- 
mont—Robert Suggate Pretyman, eidest son of 
Robert Pretyman, esq. of Stoke, near Ipswich, to 
Sah, fourth daughter of W. Helder, esq. Kentish 
Town—Mr. James Good, of tle Parsonage House, 
gures Hamlet, Essex, to Miss Elizabeth Stedman, 
of the same place, 

Died.] At Clapton, Middlesex, in the 46th year of 
his age, the Rev. Thornhill Kidd—At Paradise- 
row, Stoke Newington, William Morgan, jun. esq. 
~Lewis Herman Van Rossum, youngest son of A, 
£, Van Rossum, esq. of Jeffries-square—At Ken- 
ington, Dr. Spence, in the 80th year of his age— 
At the house of his son-in-lew, Herman W. Mer- 
tens, esq. Leadenhall street, in the 60th year of his 
age, Carsten Dirs, esq. of Woodford, Essex—In his 
§id year, Mr. John Simpson, of Portman-street, 
Portman-square —In Plough-court, Fetter lane, Mr. 


John Stalker, printer—Mrs. Spranger, widow and 
relict of the late John Spranger, esq. one of the 
Masters in Ordinary of the High Court of Chan. 
cery—In Bedford-row, aged 53, Lady Burrough, 
the wife of the Hon. Mr. Justice Burrough—In 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, Blitha Wild. esq. late of St. 
John’s-square, Clerkenwell, in the 65th year of his 
age—In Brook-street, the Hon. Frederic Sylvester 
North Dougias, only son of Lord Glenbervie, and 
M.P. for Banbury—In his 51st year, Mr. A. F. 
Strickland, of the Phenix Wharf, Wapping—Mrs. 
Whiffing, the wife of Mr. Whiffing, brewer of Rate 
cliffe Cross—Mr. John Fred, Bourne, of the Bank 
of England—Miss Bryan, of York-place, Portman. 
square—At Hayes, Middlesex, Jolin Mason Neale, 
esq. late of the East India House—Bedford-row, 
Mr. Jolin Ellis, in the 58th year of his age, many 
years a member of the Stock Exchange--Berkeley- 


square, Mrs. Caldwell, wife of Admiral Caldwell, - 


in her 73d year—At West Lodge, Enfield, Sarah, 
relic of the late Capt. Abel Vyvyan, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service—In Catherine-street, 
Strand, Jane, wife of Mr. Nutland—Mr. Wm. 
Hyde, jun. of Hendon, in the 40th year of his ege 
—At Brompton, aged 45, William Price, esq. late 
of Dulwich Common, Surrey—Robert, the infant 
son Of Mr. Bunning, Bernard-street, Russell-square 
—In Percy-street, in her 17th year, Barberina, 
third daughter of George Francis Joseph, esq. 
A. R. A.—In her 34th year, Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Macleod, Rector of St. 
Anne’s, Westminster—At his grandfather’s house 
in Lower-Brook-street, Benjamin St. John Bod- 
dington, esq. in the 2l1st year of his age, 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


— 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 
Married.] William, eldest son of Mr. Runci- 
man, of Woburn, to Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. ‘I. Porter, of the same place. 


BERKSHIRE. 


Reading Savings Bank. At the last quarterly 
meeting of the Trustees and Managers, held on 
Monday, Oct. 4, it appeared that the funds of this 
lustitution stocd as follows : . 

Amount of 512 deposits to 31st 

July last > + 6 e)~— le Ell620 1:10 

Amount of 31 ditto received be- 


tween Ist August and 30th 


September ° ° . 787 11 10 
Amount of interest added to De- 

positors accounts since last An- 

uual Statement - - 64 0 1x 





Total Weposits including interest 12471 13 9% 
amount of repayments to 


September last - - 2047 4 0 


ae 
- 





Se}. 
be aa 


Total due to Depositors L 10424 9 93 
sum has been laid out in Governmert 


of 


Which 
=” hands of the Trustees. 
en »—At a meeting on Wednesday last, 






s to the fund for guaranteeing the 

Of the prosecution, &c. of Thomas 
has been executed) for attempting 
et Miss Rowls, of Burnham, it was pro- 
i@ unanimously carried ** that the thanks 


of the meeting be most cordially given to the Rev. 
H. Raikes, for his kind end exemplary conduct in 
this atrocious affair, and for his two admirably 
adapted sermons delivered on the occasion and now 
published.” 

Married.] At Reading, the Rev. Whitehead 
Cockell, of Steeple Ashton, Wilts. eldest son of 
Cockell, esq. of Boyers, Wilts, to Sarah, youngest 
daughter of the late W. Crowther, esq. Comptiol- 
ler of the city of London. 

Died.] Susanna, wife of J, Tanner, esq. of 
Reading. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.} At Aylesbury, Mr. Buttfield, of 
Chesham, to Elizabeth, second danghter of Mr. W. 
Woodman, of Aylesbury. 

Died.] Of apoplexy, W. Bailey, esq, aged 32, 
late of Kingston, in the island of Jamaica, and of 
Horton Lodge. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A very extraordinary circumstance tock place 
this month, with respect to the temperature of 
the climate. On Wednesday the fifteenth, the 
thermometer, at three o’cleck in the afternoon, 
rose to the seventy-seventh degree; and on the 
sixteenth, at ten o’clock at night, it had fallen to 
the forty-sixth. It certainly was a singular ¢coin- 
cidence, that the number of the degrees corres- 
ponded exactly with the number of hours, which 
intervened between the two extremes. 

Amongst the various improvements which have 
taken place in this university during the preced- 
ing vacation, we cannot refrain from noticing the 
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embellishment of the hall ef Clare hall. This 
apacious room, which is entirely pannelled with 
beautiful oak, had it seems, been painted over in 
the early part of lest century, and it is almost 
impossible to conceive how the bad taste of that 
age could se far prevail as to consigao to neglect 
this elegant wainscotting. We understand that it 
bas aow been restored to éts original state, by the 
application of a chymical composition; and the 
paint has thereby been taken off by a process at 
once curious and difficult. The hall now corres- 
ponds with the library, combination room, and 
chapel, belonging to this college, which for the 
chasteness of their design and elegance of decora- 
tion, equal any thing of the kind ia the university. 
We learn that the same process which has been 
here adopted, will echertly be applied in restoring 
some parts of the splendid wainscotting in Win- 
chester cathedral. 

Married.) E. Beck, esq. Fellow Commoner of 
Jesus College, to Sarah Elizabeth, only child of 
the late N. Welton, esq. of Poplar House, Deben- 
ham, Suffolk. 

Died.] Alderman Johr Spencer, 42 years Trea- 
surer to the corporation of Cambridge.—At Bat- 
tisham, in the 77th year of his age, Mr. Wm. Free, 
farmer.—Mr. J. Howard, a respectable farmer, of 
Shelford.—At Chatteris, Mr. W. Bateman, groccr 
and draper, one of the society of friends. 


CHESHIBE. 

Distress in the United States.—We copy the 
following from an American paper, lately re- 
ooived.—“ It is estimated, that there are 20,000 
persons daily seeking employ ment in Philadelphia. 
in New York 10,000 able bodied men are said to 
be wandering the streets daily looking for it, and 
if we add to them the women, who desire some, 
ching to do, the amount cannot be less than 20,000, 
{n Baltimore there may be about 10,000 persons in 
ansteady employment, og actually suffering be- 
cause they cannot get inte business. We know 
several decent men lately ‘ good livers,” who now 
subsist on such victuals as two years ago they 
would not have given to their servants in the 
kitchen. Here are 50,000 persons in three cities 
wholly or partially idle. Admit that they obtaiu 
half empleyment, just enough to keep them from 
becoming an incumbrance to others, and average 
the value of what they may earn, at only fifty cent. 
per day, anid the amount of loss is 12,500 dollars 
per day, 75,000 per week, 300,000 per menth, &c. 
Mere we see how it is, that the want of employ- 
ment strikes at national wealth. Thousands, who 
are best dispesed to support themselves decently 
by labour, are ina state of positive suffering be- 
cause they have not any thing to do.—The distress 
“of the people has reached an alarming extent, and 


‘* there is no considerate mam in our large cities and 


towas that looks to the approaching winter without 
anticipating scenes ef misery, such as he never 
before witnessed. 

Birth.) At Fanshaw, the lady of the Rev. 
Walter Davenport, of a daughter. 

Déed.] At the Rectery House, Brereton, the 
Rev. W. Fell, L.L.D. rector of that place, and 
formerly of Sheepy, Leicestershire. 


CORNWALL. 


A singular phenomenon was observed not long 
ago betweam Chacewater and Redruth, in Corn- 
wali —-An appearance of a water-spout was ob. 
served to rise from some old mines in the neigh. 
bourhood, and continued for some time, but with- 
-@ut any ooise or apparent convulsion in the sur. 
reunding atmosphere. It disappeared after having 
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proceeded forsome way across the country, cy. 
«ying up every light substance in its passage, 

On Friday the 17th Sept. at distressing accident 
happened at Wheal Music Mine, ia the parish o¢ 
St. Agnes. Several men and boys were employed 
in removing a piece of ground at the surface ; ang 
while at their work, the ground gave way, when 
six of them were instantly buried in the rubbish, 
The workmen in the mine rushed to the Spot and 
extricated them as speedily as possible. Three 
received but little injury ; one lad, named Dadda, 
had his thigh broken; another, named Stephens, 
had his left leg, kis right thigh, and left arm 
broken ; the latter in two places; and the third, 
called Harris, was killed on the spot. Stepliens, a 
pious young mar, gave full proof of the blesseg 
effects of religion, in the time of trial; not. 
murmur eseaped his lips; on thc ether hand, he 
expressed much gratitude that he had one whole 
limb left, and requested pen, ink, and paper, that 
he might write a few words with his own haad to 
his father, and thas conviuce him that he was 
still living. Since this mine has been working it 
is believed that more accidents have happened 
(considering the number of persons employed) 
than in any other mine ia the county. 

About half-past ten o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, Mr. Jokn Mitchell, spirit-merchant of 
Falmouth, Jeft that place in a boat, with an elderly 
man named Trevillian, in order to go to Truro on 
business. On reaching the cross channel, between 
Trefusis Point and St. Just, the wind, which was 
at west, had considerably increased, and the boat 
was unforturately overset, by a sudden squall, 
Mr. Mitchell, who was an excellent swimmer, 
struggled with the waves, but Trevillian snnk ia a 
few minutes. There was another boat a head, going 
into the Quarantine Pool, at the time the accident 
happened. Mr. Hugo who was the only person on 
board this boat, on seeing two persons in the 
water after he had weathered the squall, tacked, 
and in about 20 minutes came nearly up to Mr. 
Mitchell, who was still swimming. Mr. Hago let 
go the sheets of his head sails, aud can forward to 
take hold of the unfortunate man who was strug: 
gling for life. Just at this moment, and when Mr. 
Hugo was in the act of grasping him a squall 
drove the boat round. Mr. Mitchell immediately 
exclaimed, “ My God! it is all over with me, ! 
must drown,” aad sunk to rise no more. The sen- 
sation created in Falmouth by this melancholy 
event, is very great. Mr. Mitchell, who was uni- 
versally respected was in the prime of life, and has 
left a wife and five children, Trevillian was 12 
his 62d year. 

On Friday the 17th of September, a distressing 
accident happened at Wheal Music Mine, in te 
parish of St. Agnes. Several men and boys were 
employed in removing a piece of ground at the 
surface, and while at their work, the ground gave 
way, when six of them were hurled in the rubbish. 
The workmen in the mine rushed to the spot and 
extricated them as speedily as possible. Three" 
ceived but little injury; one lad, named Dadda, 
had his thigh broken; another named Stephets, 
had his left Jeg, his right thigh, and left arm bro 
ken; the latter in two places; and the third, called 
Harris, was killed on the spot. 


CUMBERLAND. 

We feel great sorrow én announcing the follow- 
ing melancholy catastrophe. On Wednesday m0! 
ing last, John Wordsworth, esq. of Penrith, threw 
himself from the parapet of his dwelling a” 
into the area in front. He was followed — 
parapet by his man-seiyant, but not i2 sufficies 
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«9 to prevent the fatal act: he expired in a few 
= an coroner’s inquest was held over the 
pody. Verdict—Mental derangement. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Died.) At Torquay, Miss Jackson, daughter of 
1,J, Bart. M.P. for Dover. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Asa proof of the beneficial consequences of la- 
pour amongst criminals, Mr. Mainwaring gives the 
resarns Of various prisons; from which we select 
those relating to our immediate neighbourhood :— 
Dorchester Common-gaol, House vf Correction, 
and Penitentiary.—Prisoners committed in 1818, 
495; the greatest number at one time, 176; value 
of labour 3402. 11s. Application thereof—county 
share, 2092. 10s. 10d.; gaoler’s ditto, 562. 15s. 6d. ; 
prisoner’s ditto, 741. 4s. 8d.—Iichester Common- 
gaol, and House of Correction for the County 
of Somerset.— Prisoners committed in 1818, 519; 

number at one time 266 ; value of labour, 
11091. 48. 11d. Application thereof—prisoners’ 
share, 3302. 5s. 3d. ; governor’s ditto, 1382. 10s. 1d. ; 
takmaster and matron’s ditto, 1382. 13s. 1d.; 
county ditto, 4921. 13s. 6d.—Shepton Mallet 
House of Correction.—Prisoners committed in 
1918, 501 ; greatest number at one time, 125; value 
of labour, 8367. 18s. Od. Application thereof— 
prisoner’s share, 2632. 17s. lid.; county ditto, 
ol. 4s. 2d. ; keeper, for his superintendence, being 
am eighth of the county share, 77/. 17s. 8d.— 
Wilton Brideweli and Gaol.—Prisoner’s com- 
mitted in 1818, 285; greatest number at one time, 
14; value of labour, 4552. 14s. 6d. Application 
thereof—one-fourth paid to the prisoners, 1132. 18s. 
cartied to the credit of the county, 2992. 1s.; 
keeper, being an eighth of the county share, 42/. 
1#,; two-thirds of the earnings of each prisoner 
paid weekly to him or her, and the other third 
pid them on their discharge. Devizes House of 
Gorrection.— Prisoners committed in 1818, 481; 
greatest number at one time, 138; value of labour, 
Ml, 8s. $d. Application thereof—When a calcu- 
lation can be made of the prisoners’ labour, they 
teceive One sixth, and the other goes to the county; 
Pe dh always allowed money enough to carry 

e. 

It aust give infinite pleasure to the friends of 
the established church, to see the continued suc- 
tsswhich attends the Sunday and Day Schools, 
udet the direction cf the Society for promoting 
the Education of the Poor, in the county of Dor- 
wt, on the principles of Dr. Bell’s system; the 
report; which is now in a train of publication, 
titSa concise view of their progressive increase 

thecommencement. The number of the sche- 

ifs how under the tuition are 9193, which is an 

this year 1116, the number of new schools 

the same period are 14, making in the whole 

%. number of new subscribers since the pub- 

tion of the list in 1818, are 9, whose united 

and subscriptions amount to 261. 4s. 

, ‘Rew masters and mistresses have been 

msiristed and are now under instruction, for 

‘pening additional schools, so that we might anti- 

Gpate the pleasing idea of short! y seeing a school 
‘every village in the county. 


ESSEX. 
] At Great Burstead, Mr. R. Wing- 
Pillericay, to Catherine, third daughter of 
X. * Wood, of Billericay Mills—At “Saffron 

Mt. H. Scott, of the Red Lion, Ickleton, 
to Miss Hunt, of Saffron Walden 
ing, Mr. J: Harrison, of Braintree, to 
second daughter, of T. Holmsted, esq. 


- 
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of Bocking—Abel Chapman, esq. eldest son of A. 
C. esq. of Woodford, to Anne, second daughter of 
the late Z. Hubbersty, esq. of Wyfield—At Prittle- 
well Church, lieutenant-colonel Tonson, of the 
84th regiment, to Anne Acklom, eldest daughter 
of J. Vanderzee, esq. of Rochford, 

Died.) At Writtle lodge, J. Passfield, an honest 
and faithful servant in the family of rear-adiniral 
Fortescue—Gastern Dirs, esq. of Woodford, 60— 
At Wakes Colne, the Rev, C. E. Stewart, late of 
Melford, rector of Wakes Colne, and of Nead, 
Suffolk—At Southend, B. Mosely, M. D. physician 
to the Royal Hospital at Chelsea—At Upminster, 
Mr. Lordon, surgeon—At Walthamstow, S. Hut- 
chinson, esq. many years deputy of the Ward of 
Tower, 77—At Stratford, Mrs. E. Palmer, the last 
surviving daughter of the late W. P. esq. of Bark- 
ing—Mr. Buckingham, of Old Heath Farm, South- 
minster ; and on the afternoon of the same day, 
his son Robert, a promising youth, 14—Mr. Page, 
many yearstof Mayland Hall, but late of South- 
minster Hall—At Panfield Priory, Mr. 8S. Clement, 
75—At Brentwood, Mrs. Margaret Newman, widow 
of the late Rev. T, N., many years rector of the 
united parishes of West Horndon and Ingrave. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


A most daring burglary was committed lately, 
on the premises of Mrs. Gould, at Pucklechurch, 
in this county, by a gang of four desperate villains, 
who broke into the house in the following manner. 
They first attempted to pull down the frame of 
the back door; they then attacked another part of 
the house, by removing the stones of an oven; 
but here again disappointed, they removed the 
tiles from the reof of the back kitchen, by which 
means three of them entered, (the fourth remain- 
ing outside), and proceeded to the parlour, where 
they ransacked the drawers of a bureau; but not 
finding much booty there, they then went to Mrs. 
G,’s bed room, in which were Mrs. G. and her 
neice, (a girl ahout nine years old;) here they im- 
mediately threw Mrs. G. on the bed, and covered 
her with the clothes, and began rifling the drawers, 
&c, from which they took a few silver table-spoons 
and soine cash. The screams and alarm given by 
the child springing a rattle and crying out murder, 
from the window, soon attracted tha notice of some 
of the neighbours ; but on hearing some one ap- 
proach the villains made a precipitate retreat. 

A few days ago, as Wm, Okey, a post-boy be- 
longing to the Swan Inn, Tewkesbury, was return- 
ing from Worcester with a chaise, in which were 
two persons besides himself, (Mr. Fuller, the cook 
from the Montague, Bristol, and Mr. Cox, con- 
fectioner, Clifton near Bristol) the horses turned 
out of the road at Severn Stoke, it being at the 
time quite dark, and proceeded until they came 
to the bank of the River Severn, when they sud- 
denly stopped, and uo effort of the driver could 
urge them forwards ; upon which Okey got out of 
the chaise, and, in proceeding to the horses’ heads 
to ascertain the cause, fell into the river, and was 
drowned, From the marks of the horses’ feet, ob- 
served on the following day, it was ascertained 
that they were within only a few inches of hurry- 
ing the carriage down an immense precipice into 
the water; in which case, passengers and horses 
must all have shared the same melancholy fate 
which befel the unfortunate driver. The body of 
Okey was picked up on the following morning, 
near the fttal spot, and a Coroner's jury returned 
a verdict of Accidental Death. 

Birth.| At Cheltenham, the lady of Colonel Sir 


G. Cornwall, bart, of a daughter, who survived 
only 12 hours. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

Births.) At Hilsea, near Portsmouth, the lady of 
Lieut.-Colonel Wilby, of the gOth Light Infantry, 
of a son—At Southampton, the lady of Col. Evatt, 
of the Military Asyium ef a sen. 

Married.| The Rev C.S. Bonnett, of Avington, 
near Wiuchester, to Louisa, youngest daughter of 
James Tappendan, esq. of Milvbank-street. 

Died.) At Portsmouth, Captain J. Wainwright, 
C. B. Lieutenant-Governor of the Royal College at 
that port; he had entered upon the office only on 
the ist of this month. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married,] At Hemel Hampstead, S. Sanders, 
esq. of Boston, to Mary, eldest daughter of E. I. 
Collet, esq. M. P. of Locker’s HMouse—At Totte- 
ridge, T. G. Vander Guelit, esq. of Craven street, 
to Miss Norman, of the former place—At Northaw, 
T. Anderson, esq. of Exeter College, Oxford, M. A. 
to Lydia, daughter of T. Gould, esq. 

Died.} At Roxley House, Sarah, relict of J. Mills, 
esq. of Hitchen—In a fit of apoplexy, at Markyate 
Cell, J. Howell, esy—Mr. Palmer, solicitor, of 
Rickmersworth—Mr. W. Tuck, of Hoddesdon—At 
Hertford, Hannah, wife of Mr. J. H. Kimpton, 
aged 26 years, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.) At St. Neot’s Church, the Rev. the 
Archdeacon of Kildare, eldest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Kildare. to Ann, eldest daughter of O, 
Rowley, esq. of the Priory of St. Neots. 

Births.] At Arch Cliff-fort, Dover, the lady of 
Captain D. Grant, Royal Artillery, of a son and 
heir, 


KENT. 

Major Browne, of the Royal Marines, in a fit 
of mental deragement, put a period to his exist- 
ence, at his house, Chariton Gravel-pits, near 
Woolwich. Extreme anxiety and dejection of mind 
were the cause of this melanchely catastrophe. 
He inflicted four different wounds, with a dirk on 
his body. Having for some time meditated his 
own destruction, every thing was removed from his 
room with which it was thought possible for him 
to commit the act ; but, unfortunately, an old dirk 
remained, which supported a picture, and was not 
observed. Although his intellects are stated to be 
much deranged prior to that act, it is said that, 
when assiitance was brought, he expressed a de- 
termination to renew the attempt, if those already 
made should fail? and although really ina state of 
derangement of mind, he seems te have very coolly 
made up his resolution to quit life by his own 
hand, He died on Thursday night, after suffering 
severely for many hours. 

Reculver.—The damage which has been done by 
the late high tides, at this ancient station, is more 
particularly prominent on the western side, where 
the stone pavement has, in many intervals along 
the whele extent, been displaced, and has sunk 
into large holes in the sand; the waves having 
pressed with mach violence agaiust the low mound 
of earth, in front of which this work of defence 
has been constructed to check the inroad of the 
sea into the vallum aud marshes beneath. No 
material injury has been sustained on that part of 
the work under the cliff immediately in front of 
the church ; but to the eastward, at the foot of 
the eminence on which this edifice and its sur. 
rounding ruins stand, a fearful inroad has been 
attempted by the waves, aud poitious of the clay- 
bank have been washed away. The devastating 
fury of the sea was also. direceted against that part 
of the cliff on which rests the east wall of the an- 
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cient castrum, and the clayey soil having been 
removed from beneath by the action of the waves, 
the wall over-hauging several feet from the cliff, 
with its profile and foundation in the most perfect 
form, is exposed to view, and from which the mode 
and nature of its construction may be more readily 
conceived, than has porhaps hitherto been coujec. 
tured. Considerable portions of the ground on the 
edge of the cliffs, along the coast in that Vicinity, 
have also given way, from the high tides having 
penetrated into their bases ; and should the spring 
tides of the approaching winter be attended with 
Strong northerly winds, it is feared much land will 
be lost on that part of the coast. 

Hop-Grounds.—lIt has been tried with success, 
in Kent, to sow the hop-grounds with wheat, Which, 
if general, would add considerably to our national 
sto@k of that important article, After a large cro 
of hops particularly, this is strongly recommended, 
While the wheat is growing, the hop plants are 
gaining strength in the ground, and the poles will 
not injure more by standing two winters covered, 
than they do by standing one in their usual expo. 
sure to the weather. In consequence of the hop 
ground being shaded by the wheat, the hops do 
no not exert themselves, and the bine, which grows 
but little, may be twisted in a not on tie hill 
about the beginning ef May, after which it will be 
of no farther trouble. 

Saving Banks.—At a quarterly meeting of tie 
Managing Committee of the Margate Savings Bank 
the foilowing gratifying statement,was produced :.. 
In the nine months thst the Bank has been esta- 
blished, tht total amount of deposits is 4374/. is, 
7d. of which 41002, is laid out in Government De- 
bentures—¢382. 16s. 7d. has been withdrawn—and 
352. 5s. remains in the hands of the Treasurer. The 
number of depositiors is 208, of which 32 are jours 
neymen, 40 minors, 13 apprentices, 15 men ser- 
vants, 27 female servants, 21 farmers’ ditto, 11 la- 
bourers, 23 seafaring persons, 21 tradesmen, 5 not 
of the above descriptions. 

The following is a comparative statement of the 
number of visitors at Margate during the summer 
mouths of the last and present years :— 

1818. 1319. 

From May to July 31, 3140 . . 2210 
August 7, 2330 . . 2840 

14, 24108 . . 204 

21, 26)4 - . 3379 

28, 2106 . . 3139 

Sept. 4, 2408 . . 2419 

13, 1767 . - S7o° 

18, 1367 . . °7%7 

Died,} At Provender, 61, Sir E. Kuatchbul!, bart. 
one of the Representatives for the county of Kent, 
during six Parliaments—Boughton Aluph, Ewell 
Tritton, esq. a Commander in the Roya! Navy—At 
Middle Deal-house, 77, Capt. -E. Igguldes, Royal 
Navy—At Newington next Sittingbourne, G: Backs, 
25, who, though only in the humble station of a la 
bourer, was so well respected by all classes of the 
inhabitants for his excellent and pious virtues, that 
it may be said the whole village is in mourning. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

In digging the capacious drain in Bilsby parish, 
connected with the new works of sewers near Al: 
ford, at a deepth of thirty feet some oak trees hav 
been found, which are at this'time the subject 
examination by the curious, They are as black as 
ebony, but the heart is firm wood, notwithstanding 
the tress are believed to have becn deposited for 
several thousand years. The conjecture formed >Y 
those best qualified for considering the subject 
similar discoveries in other situations is, tht ue 
trees existed before Noa’s flood. 
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It is with pleasure that we notice the Boston 
Dorcas Charity, a society established on the true 
inciple of benevolence—that of effecting great 
at a little expense. The chief design of this 
institution is to enable the deserving poor to’ pur- 
chase clothing at a cheap rate: the subscriptions 
to further this object are limited to 7s 6d. from 
each person, although donations from such as wish 
to extend that sum are thankfully received. A 
committee of ladies purchase the materials, which 
they cut out, and deliver to be made to aged or 
indigent women, who are paid in money or cloth- 
ing. The articles are then sold to proper objects 
of charity ‘at half the cost price. 


NORFOLK. 

A letter from Norwich says: “ Such is the de- 

mand for our manufactures, that there is a gpod 

pect of the numerous population at present 
employed, being supplied with work through the 
winter.—Such large orders have indeed lately been 
received in Norwich for bombazines of all colours, 
that hands begin to be wanted to execute them 
within the time limited. ‘Trade iu general appears 
tobe getting into a more regular channel, extensive 
speculations being almost at an end, from the little 
success which has lately attended them. New 
houses continue to rise from the ground, for the 
accommodation of an increased and increasing 
popuiation, and some important improvements are 
in contemplation, which, if carried into execution, 
will afford additional employment to many indus- 
trious and ingenious artizans. 

Horses killed by eating Haws.—A letter from 
Nmwich, Sept. 26, states as follows:— A mare, 
the property of a gentleman in this nighbourhood, 
was lately attacked apparently with a violent fit of 
the colic. The remedies usual in bad cases were 
immediately applied, but without producing the 
smallest effect. ‘The poor animal endured the most 
excruciating agony for 16 or 18 hours, when a mor- 
tifeation ensued, whicl: soon put a period to its 
sufferings. On opening the stomach it was found 
to contain three balls, containing the stones of 
haws perfectly concreted, and each of them larger 
than a man’s fist, which obstructed a passage to the 
viscera, inasmuch as that the medicines were found 
in the same state as they were poured down, im- 
mediately above them, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

A very large sum has been expended this sum- 
mer in repairing and beautifying the church of 
Fotheringhay, which gives sepulture to the royal 
tmains of some of the Plantagenets, and awakens 
the Tecollection of many interesting events in 

h history. The church has been new pewed 
beautiful real wainscot: respect has been 
‘however, to the preservation of what was 
‘eatrable in the old fittings.—-The expensive im- 
MOVements are at the instance of the lord of the 
mattor, a gentleman residing in Kent, who lately 
Fotheringhay. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 
ly in digging to make gas tanks at Low 
mss, near North Shields, in a place called Salt 
Mash, in Pow Dean, at a distance of 12 feet 6 
€s from the surface, the workmen came to a 
of large o2k beams, black as ebony, pinned 
ether with wooden pins or treenails: the whole 
‘eembling a wharf or pier, whither ships drawing 
feet water come. 
ells lay under an artificial spread or 
mung of fine clay, as in the bed of a river. 

MMS Agricola, about the 83rd year of the Chris- 

tan era, had his fieet in the Tyne; but tradition 
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says, he moored them in the broek Don, near 
where Jarrow Church now stands; he may have 
aiso moored some of them in this plece, (opposite 
to the Roman station, near South Shields,) as it 
has been a secure estuary at the mouth of the Pow 
Bourne, guarded from the sea by a peninsula of 
clay and sandy land, now called the Prior’s Point, 
whereon Clifford’s Fort was built, in 1672. Large 
oak trees were also found, hollowed out as if to 
convey water. Had there been found any scoriz, 
or calcined stones, conjecture might have pointed 
to salt works having been here; but on the con- 
trary, few stones were found, only sandy black 
mud, i2 or 13 feet deep, and one free-stone, 
squarred out in the middle, to hold the foot of a 
wooden pillar: hammer marks were visible in the 
sides of the square hole. On the side of the penin- 
sula above referred to, next to the estuary, salt 
pans were working in the time of the Priory at 
Tynemouth; probably as easly as the year 800, 
and so to the dissolution in 1539; and according 
to Brand, and other records belonging to the Duke 
of Northumberland, the Pow pans were making 
salt in the reign of Elizabeth; and in 1534, the 
Corporation of Trinity House, Newcastle, bought 
land near Tolland’s, Delaval’s and Selby’s pans, to 
erect their Low Light upon. Much of the oak 
falls into musk on being exposed to the open air ; 
but some beams and planks are preserved, out of 
which it is intended to make chairs, &c. The 
Danes often moored fleets in the Tyne, in their 
rapinous and murdereus excursions, in the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Died ] At Tynemouth, the Hon, Lady Colling- 
wood. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

On Thursday, Oct. 7, the Rev. Frodsham Hod- 
son, D.D. principal of Brasennose College, having 
been previously nominated by the Right Flon. 
Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the University, to 
be Vice-Chancellor for the year ensuing, was, in 
full Convocation, invested with that office; after 
which the Vice-Chancellor nominated his Pro-Vice- 
Chancellors, viz. the Rev, John Cole, D.D. rector 
of Exeter College; the Rev. Thomas Lee, D.D. 
president of ‘Srinity College; the Rev. George 
William Hall, D.D. master of Pembroke College ; 
and the Rev. Peter Vaughan, D.D. warden of 
Merton College. 

Married.} %. Micklam, esq. of Oxford, to Ann, 


Gaughter ot H. W. Atkinson, esq. of the Royal 


Mint. , 


SOMERSETSHIRE. — 

Longevity —A noble veteran, formerly of the 
Scots Greys, named Audrew Garland, is now liv- 
ing at Broadway, near Ilminster. Garland states 
he was born when Queen Anne died (105 years of 
age) has been married three times; and Istely 
walked 18 miles in a day, carrying at his back a 
cheese weighing seven pounds. This fine old 
fellow on his march, would be a noble subject for 
an artist, as an accompaniment to Baker’s famous 
painting of “the Woodman.” It appears that he 
has lived an absteinious life, and never took 
medicine. 

A curious and novel hunt occurred about three 
weeks since at Portlock : a stug, which was roused 
near that place, being hardly pressed by the 
hounds, made directly for the sea, and swam to a 
considerable distance, where a pursuit of a dif- 
ferent kind took place ; a vessel which was pas- 
sing the channel, gave him a wheeling chase for 
upwards of an hour, and ultimately bore him off 
from the disappointed hunters, who viewed the 
capture from the shore, 
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Birth.) At Yard House, Taunton, the lady of 
J. Halliway, esq. of a daughter. 

Merried.} At Bath, H. A, Diummond, esq. 
Commander of the Hon. East India Company’s 
ship Castle Huntly, to Maria, only daughter of the 
jate Captain Wm. James Turquand, R N. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Birth.] The lady of J. Watts Russell, esq. of 

Ilam Hall, of a daughter. 
SUFFOLK. 

Birth.) At Brandon, the lady of the Rev. Al- 
gernon Peyton, of a son. 

Marricd.) The Rev. R. Roberts, A.M. rector 
of Little Thurlow, and vicar of Haverhill, to 
Emily, eldest daugher of Josias Nottidge, esq. of 
Rose Hill, Wixoe.—R-S. Pretyman, eldest son of 
R. P. esq. of Stoke, near Ipswich, to Sarah, fourth 
daughter of W. Helder, esq. Kentish Town. 


SURREY. 

Wasp-Eater.—A few days since a fellow in the 
ueighbourhood of Frimley, named Fisher, whose 
giattonous propeusities have acquired him the by- 
name of the Cormorant, undertook for a trifling 
wager, to eat a dozen live wasps, with their stings 
in them, and demolish two pounds of raw salmon, 
in the short space of ten minutes. This he 
achieved with comparative expedition, notwith- 
standing he was sorely perplexed over his jirs¢ 
course.—He afterwards offered to eat wasps whole- 
sale, at the rate of 6d. per dozen: this he conti- 
pnued doing till he had consumed nearly two dozen 
of these creatures, when his throat and mouth be- 
came so dreadfully swollen and inflamed, that he 
was obliged to desist,in a state almost bordering 
on madness and suffocation. 

Births.) The lady of J. Turner, esq. of Clap- 
ham.common, of a son. 

Died.| At Asbthead, G. Mostyn, esq. aged 51. 
—At Beverley Cottage, Kingston, aged 32, II. 
C. Worth, esq. third son of the late Admiral 
Worth.—At Peckham, the Rev. T. Thomas, in the 
Gist year of his age.--At Wandle grove, Mitcham, 
Charlotte Stratton, daughter of the late W. Strat- 
ton, esq. Member of Council at Bombay. 

Died.] At Wimbledon, Gertrude Brand, Ba- 
roness Dacre. By her ladyship’s demise, the hon. 
Mr. Brand, her son, the present member for the 
eounty of Herts, succeeds to the title and estates. 

SUSSEX. 

Died.}] At Worthing, of apoplexy, in his 74th 
year, Jas. Gunter, esq. of Earl’s-couit, Old 
Brompton. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 

There has lately been found by some workmen 
employed in lowering and repairing an elevated 
part of the Roman Watling-street Road, within a 
nile of Wibtofi, near the surface of a bed of clay, 
about 50 skeletons, one of them of an extraordi- 
nary size, together with several weapons, nearly 
half a yard long, double-edged and terminating in 
a point, which appeared to have been fastened to 
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stakes ; also some gauntlets and a woman’; ear. 
tiug. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Maried.| The Rev. J. Hardy, of Carlston, to 
Anna Maria, youngest daughter of the late 4 
Wilmot, esq. of Clifton. 


YORKSHIRE. 

It is with unfeigned pleasure we state, that a 
sensible improvement has taken place, within the 
last few weeks, in the woollen trade of this place, 
and that considerable numbers of our hitherto-dis. 
tressed croppers have got into employment. This 
favourable alteration is felt principally in the 
shawl and pelisse department, and is confined to 
the home market, The stuff trade is also gradu. 
ally improving, and we ate not without hoges that 
thys alteration in trade, combined with the bounti- 
ful crops, and the almost unexampled fine harvest 
with which Providence has seen fit to bless us, wil! 
render the approaching winter less distressing than 
we at one time apprehcended.—Leeds Mercury, 

The Stewards at the Newmuacket Races have, 
after hearing the evidence of Mr. Lockwood, the 
Judge of Doncaster, decided the St. Leger Race 
to Antonio, and all bets to be paid and received 
accordingly, at the same time observing, it was 
highly improper of the Stewards at Doncaster to 
order another start; as the Clerk, who starts the 
horses, cannot be disturbed in what he says is a 
fair start. 

WALES. 

Edward Morgan, of the Golden Grove, near 
Rhieddlan, North-Wales, has planted a ficld, of 
50 acres with holiyhocks, on a speculation of ap 
plying some part of the external fibre to the pur 
poses of hemp. 

Died} At Laugharne, Carmarthenshire, John 
Laugharne, esq. Vice-Admiral of the Wiaite. 


SCOTLAND. 
Died.| At Boath (Naim,) the lady of Captain 
Sir J. Dunbar, bart. R. N. of a son aud heir. 


IRELAND. 

Shirt without seams.—An ingenious linen wea 
ver, in Ireland, has lately finished a shirt entirely 
on his loom. It is woven throughout without 
seams, and is very ‘neatly aud accurately gathered 
at the neck, shoulders, and wrists. The neck anc 
wristbands are doubled and stitched; there is 4 
regular selvage on each side of the breast ; the 
shoulder straps and gussets are neatly stitched as 
well as the wrists. In short, it is as perfectly 
finished, as if made by An expert sempstress. This 
shirt has been exhibited to several gentlemen !0 
the linen trade, who have completely satisied 
themselves, that it is actually the production of 
the loom, without any assistance from the needle. 

Married.} At Dublin, the Rev. H. Cottingham, 
of Summerville (Caven), to Mary Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late J. Hassard, esq. of Garden 


Hill, (Fermanagh). 
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